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PREFACE. 

5 


Srac^ this book was Brst’publishea, the prob¬ 
lem of the labourer and the land has come 
very much^to the fore, and the Com Production 
Act (1917f provides*for the setting up of air 
Agricultural Wages Board whose statutory duty 
it will be to fix minimum rates of wages for 
workmen which sh^ 'never fall below aSs. a 
werf, or Hs equivalent, for able-bodied men. 
This figure, however, is ohly a^mimmum, 
the Board is instructed,* so !ar as practicable, to 
secure wages which, ^ its opinion, are'adequate 
to promote cflSciency and to* enable « normal 
labourer to maintain himself aiJd^his family* in 
accordanc*? w^^ the standard of comfort whi^ 
nmy be reasonable in relation to the imture of 
bis occupation. * 


This book, originally ^piA^ed in 1918, shows 
£ar below the efficiency minim^ iTn w4re the 



^ tten paid, Ind how necessair was tlfe 
^bhshment of a Wages Boar^.* S we thS 
rt ^80 points clearly tt,*the fak that with pr^ 
^they are to-day, aid are likely to rmab for 
some tme to come, a Wage of 25s. will faU f„ 
Aort of-providing what is necessaiw if the.con. 
ditions of the Act arrf to be fulfilled. 


M. K, 
B.. S. B. 


Yoat^ Deoembir 27 ,* 1917. 
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CHAPTER I. 

4 

INTROpUCTORY. 

How Jo stop tJie steady drift of* the population 
to the towns ? 

That problem has a .large place in the thought, 
not only of the English people, but et all the 
Western European counties.. In England, how¬ 
ever, it has become so acute that it can np longer 
be shelved while “Inoit urgent ” matters receive 
attention, for here the urbanisation of thb popu¬ 
lation has j>rocesde(f further than in any other 
European country. 

The problem is one of great complexity, and in 
this book we only consider one of the many 
factors* which contribute to it. We shall not 
toubh on such impf’'^‘''’t aa 0,6 system 
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of land tenure, nJral education, small holdings, 
or the relative advantages, to agriculturists of 
Free Trade and ProlVction. We merely attempt 
fo give a picture, drawn from life, of the actual 
cendilions under which one section of the agri¬ 
cultural population, the labourers, are ‘Ip’jijg. 
Even this subject we shall not exhaust; such 
salient faclors as the condition and shortage 
of cottages will only incidentally be touched 
upon. ^ 

We must, however, b&gin by jgivjpg a few 
general facts and figftrcs, so that the reader 
may realize the imporVince, from the national 
standpoint, of clearly grasping the present prob¬ 
lem of tlif agricultural labouring class. 

Tlie first fact of which we will remind the 

• • 

reader is^that whereas sixty years ago the popula¬ 
tion of England and Wa^es Was evenly divided 
between town afath country dwellers, now four 
out of every.five persons arS livpig in the towns, 
and onJj'*Dne out of five in the country. 

This townward drift of the population has 
been steadily proceeding ever since there were 
census figures tr^ revei^ it, as may reaflily be 
seen by a glance at the following table:— 
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* , PoptJUTion o» Eholakk AKii Waus Eisronfo ni* 

Year.* 

CrLa^ DistAuts. ^ 

Rural Bistricts. 

Number. 

Per ^e*t. 

Number. 

Per cent. 

1851 . 

1861 

1871 . 

1881 

l|dia . 

1911 

8,990,809 

10,960,998 

14,041,404 

17,638,646 

20,8!»r>.f)04 

2rKm.zr>r> 

28,162,936 

60-2* 

/>4-6 

erg 

67-9 

72 0 

77- 0 • 

78- 1 

6,936.800 
9,106"226 
8,670.862 
8,337.793 
8,U)7.02I 
7,469.488 
7,907,666 
-•— 

49-8 • 
45-4 

3Bt 

32-1 

28-0 

23-0 

21-9 


For ftio iir^l three dcoadefl the figures have been estimated by the 
census authAHtica, and oven in the case of iater figures atJminisiratlve 
changes make tho comparison of one decode witS anc»thor 1R:)mewbat 
unreliable, llu^when full nliowanco has been mode for ail inacouraclef, 
the fact of tho steady towifWard drift of the population remainf 
uncKaUong<ti. 

• Cd. d,z58, p. xvl* 


It will be noticed tliat while the percentage 
of the rural po{)ulatron decreased on the average 
by about 5|^er cent, in eapch decade'up to 1901, 
the decline during the SuciJeeding ten years was 
only !•! per cgnt. Indeed, after 'an unin¬ 
terrupted fall in the absqjute number of the 
inhabitants of rur^ districts for<fifty years (f»om 
9 millions* in 1851 to millions* in,1901), the 
census for 1911 shows an increase of 10 per cent. 
These figures, however, do not necessarily point 
to a.corresponding check of the flow of labour 
fjom agriculture to industry. In order t« ascer- 
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tain whether they sonified an agricultural revival 
creating •more employment on the'land, the local 
registration officers in sfl the rilral parishef? which 
shewed a large increase of populati6n were' 
asked by theVensus autliorities to state to what 
causes they ascribed it. Of 581‘such parishes, 
only 16 reported that the grow'^.h was durf^tl8'' 
agricultural developnjcnt, small holdings, fruit 
farming, marktd gar(!<>nmg, and the likc^; in the 
remaining 565 rflral paiishes with increased 
poiiulation it was attributed,mainly to'residential 
development in the neighbourhood* of* towns ; 
next, to colliery and manufacturing dcvelopnient, 
and the erection of public institutions in rural 
districts ; and lastly, to a number of other minor 
causes in fto way connected with, agriculture. 
While, therefore, tin; detailed census figures, 
when published, may show i^mc rise in the 
population engageej in ngricu*lture, this will almost 
certainly \)e conaiderably less jhan 10 per cent. 

The figures given in the table derive*additional 
significailce from the fact that the population 
increases much faster in the large and medium 
sized towns than in the small towns and ivban 
districts, even Uiough tite latter include many 
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new rteidential^and colliery distncts, so tjiat most 
of the population which is lost to the countryside 
by migration is absorbed by the crowded areas 
where conditions of life arc least Jtavourable *to 
the picMTvatiop of a hi^i physical standard.* 
^4i*is unnecessary for us here to dwell on the 
serious consequences to the nation of allowing 
the rural exodus to continue. Tlicse arc serious 
whether'considerod from the,standpoint of na¬ 
tional phi^sique or national character. Stricter 
regard jo janitation is slowly improving th^ 
health conditions in urban districts, though a 
walk through the poorer quarters of any town in 
England shows there will have to be yet more 
fundamental changes before the hq^ilth condi¬ 
tions of cities approach those oi rural districts. 
An idea of how far they lag behind them at 
present may be*gaihed from a comparison of 
the death-rates. 

Taking ^the general death-rate« we find fiiat 
whereas for rural districts it is ISJ'ger 1,000 
living, in urban districts it is 16.* Or if we take 
the mortality in the first twelve months of life, 

• Sgnreft are the average Jor Ihe f^e yoara 1906 to 1910, aod 
to pmJitminatiUj rural and urban couofcii«. See. RogUtrar 
(^oeral's ikp<«rt. Oi. 19ii. d. iiU. 
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the figures are 98 per 1,000 chUdren been for 
rural di.stricts, and 127. for* urjjan distric1;s. 

Tlie physique of tl*e‘ town populatioja in the 
past lias beqp maintained to some extent by 
constant reinforcenunt* of the anaimic town 
dwellers 'by coputrymen. But the source 'fjpom 
which these reinforcements have* been obtained 
is rapidly ficcoming* exhausted. Already the 
county dwellers have given up their best, and 
the prospect, from the point of view of the main¬ 
tenance of the national ph^'sique, not bright. 
It is doubtful whether the health‘conditions in 
the cities are being improved as rapidly as the 
vitality of the country distri(;ts is being exhausted. 

But therg is another point of view from which 

the matter should be considered—that of the 

• • 

national character. Work on the land, in con- 
stant contact with natural! objects and often in 
comparative isolafioft, produces a solid strength 
of character jvllich our En^ish nation can ill 
afford tp*lose. Town dwellers may call the 
countryman slow or stupid. Certainly he thinks 
slowly, but liis opinions when formed are not 
infrequently shrewd an^ sensible, and based 
on personal^ observation. The town dweller, on 
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the'othel hand, suners irom Jiving too quidcly 
and lifing in ^ crowd. His opinions j^re the 
opinion* of the crowd—mjd a crowd is easily 
swayed, lor evil as well as.for good. Not onlj^, 
then, from the point of view of physieal deteriora¬ 
tion, is it well t^at at last the British nation Iftis 
^aakftitd to the importance of recruiting and 
developing her rural districts. 

So <Rr we have been concerned with the 
reduction* in the proportion of ryral d\jpllers 
generally. ,We now jiass to a consideration of 
the number of agricultural labourers in England 
and Wales, and the proportion which these bear 
to other sections of agricultural workers. The 
census returns of the number of agriculturists 
are in ail countries very inac^equate, and England 
is no exception to the /ulq. In* this country, 
not only has no satisfactory method of enumerat¬ 
ing the bona fide aglicultural population been 
arrived at, but the methods Vhich are efhployed 
vary from,census ^o census—making accurate 
deduction impossible. The changes in the mode 
of classification between 1871 and 1881 were 
so radical that in making comparisons all figures 
prior to 1881 must be* neglected. From that 
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datf onward it is, however, possible id analyze 
the figures an<l bring them iijto approximate 
correspondence. The folloiving table, is the 
ro.Milt of such analysis:—* 


F»mieni onrl Oia’lors 
Mate relatni-aor 
harm lUiliiTa 

AjfrKMiltiiralUlwurfi, 
and &rm Hi-rtnnu 
OroomAiid r'oachiHAi 
la Kura) Dlutriois . 
tlamekeepwi . . , 

■ W oodineo. 
tOardenera, Nnrsaiy 
me,,,Kf<^iini«n, and 
Fin. i«(a 

tWlth Aifriculturai 
Marhirnu . , 
♦Other* enca^fed In 
Airriculture . . . 


ToUlf 


4 ' 

Boih Sum 


I 1H81. • 

j 1891 

I'.ioi 

1 Walt'S 

Kuniales 

Males 

l-T— 

1 (.males 

Males 


i Ofl’l 

• 

201.Ill- 

21,M)2 

202.7'-l 

Sll.Kv., 

•:i,648 

j 22.1*44 


1S,20-, 

21,073 


22,(,1 
26,..61 

39 

12 

i hOiflOH 

40,34fl 

784,9S4 

24,150 

683,761 

n.».M 

•4)1,819 

s,r.i 

44 

88.723 
, 13,SU 

• l|a 

s' 

9 

38,728 
111,<177 
12,034 

• 

1 

WM42 

V.4%) 

174,290 

6%ttl 

211,026 

6,140 

4.222 

38 

9 

4,008 

07 

0,4'')! 

66 

0.230 

) 

79 

6.8.11 

M 

6,767 

Z2« 

1.34r.,f.S7| 

es.bso 

i.aw.flBi 

61,064 

1.214,.S40 

.88,982 1 

l,4d>» 

1 


1,841 

731 • 

1.2'-J,322 


3 io 1901. 


4 T. nomeiirpaaoruii is^i 

'“'‘“j "“■■’'Si"" >«a. ‘ni 8 

The above table’ shows that, leaving women out 
of account, the number of agricultural labourers, 

fTo ^ 7""“’™*“*- number of female farm wreaota 

fw Ibe three year. dr*-. „„t »em rel.able, althouRh i,o doubt there 
ha. ^-U a e,m..derable declta,.. See article by W, J. Otear b 
the Journal of the Royal hpicultir.l Soeioty, Vol. 64. 1903. 
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Furnr servwints, and shepherds, in England and 
Wales is a little .over 600,000; while th^ total 
Qiimljer of males engaged im^riciilture, including 
all gardenars, seedsmen, and.florists, is just over 
1,200,000. Although these are large numbers, 
they are not so lajge as ttey used to be. Betweeil 
1001 the number ol males engaged in 
agriculture in Eiigland and Wales decreased by 
11 per ,'ent., although the total population 
increased fluring that period 2$ per §pnt. 
During tlie ^ine period the number of agricul¬ 
tural labo«rer% and mafe farm servants decreased 
by 27;7 per chnt. (from* 807,608 in 1881 to 
583,751 in 1901). In 1.881 we had 31 males 
engaged in agriculture per square mile of cul¬ 
tivated area in England and Wales; inJ901 the 
number was 28. In passsirg it, may fee mentioned 
that in Belgium the number is 72 per,square 
mile, and that if fhe Clumber in England and 
Wales were as great as in BSlg’ium nearly two 
million more.men would be engaged in agriculture 
than at present. . 

There is not the least doubt that the decrease 
in the number of agricultural workers, although 
partly^accounted for by the • introduction of 
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nucliinery, meanr that the soil on m'any farms 
is not being adequately cultivated, “if more 
workers were emplc^fd a gre'ater yield' could be 
obtained, and there is abundant evidence that 
this could be done at a pj-ofit. 

* The significance of even a comparatively small 
proportionate increase in the agricultural ykM' 
will be at,once rcajized when we remember that 
the total annual value of the agricultural pro- 
dua4ion of ihe United Kingdom is estimated at 
about 210 million pounds.* 

It is important to note that 70 ptr cent, of 
the agricultural workers in England and Wales are 
paid labourers, having Ho direct financial interest 
in the success or otherwise of the work in which 
they are\:ngaged, and only 30 pei; cent, farmers, 
smallliolders,* or mentbers of their families. 
This is *8 serious fact, for probably in no other 
European country is thefe so high a proportion 
o} agricultural, workers wh^ are “ divorced from 
the soil.” • . 

Moreover, the paid labourer in most Continental 
countries does not, as a rule, intend to remain a 

* See Huai Reporl of Ftnt Ceaiof of Hodootloo, 1907 (Oi 6|320, 
IMS).. * 
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wage-earaer all his life. He iAends, when he 
has saved^ enough, /ind*whgn the opportunity 
occms, gradually to chan^'his condition for 
that of an independent smallholder or farmer. ' 
Howevc' hard his lot may he, it is only a phase-i 
i\}^li{c, and he is always loolcin^forward to 
becoming his own* master. * 

The fact that in England ^Nery few labourers 
expect to become independent, and that abroad 
almost aU of them expect to do so,* is one of 
supreme imjjor^ce, and the whole of the facts 
in this book must be reath with ^e knowledge 
that they describe not a temporary but a perma¬ 
nent state of things. 

One other matter must be dealt with. If, 
as we have sebn, the numb’er of,agricultural 
labourers is much smaller than it was, where 
have they gone ? Tilie ^reat majority of them 
have gone into the towns; an increasing number, 
however, are leaving England aid, finding a* 
future in Canada, Australia, or the United'^tates. 
From the national and agricultural standpoint 
the most serious consideration is that those who 
emigrate are the best and ^ost epterprising men, 
and therefore the quality of the rank and' file 
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of agricultural labourers to-day is woree than it 

was previously, aad is §teadily dej'eriorating. 
Some idea of how* rapidly the labourers, are 

* leaving tjje country may be gathered from the 

• fact that the number of adult male agricul¬ 
turists wluj emigrated from Great Bfi^tiij,^ 
non-European countries rose‘from about 9,000 
in liMK) 1,0 20,000 in 1907, and, after vi fall to 
15,000 in 1908, rose steadilv to 3.'3,0(X) in 1911. 
This means tliat in 1911 about one out of every 
forty agriculturists fouM his piospfcts in this 
Country so poqr that he decided to quit the^ country 
altogether. We do no\ know what proportion of 
those who emigrated were labourers, but from 
inquirii^s made at emigration offices, it is evident 
that the bulj< of tliem belonged to this class 
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* 

WAGES. 

Considering how exceedingly difficiili it is itm 
obtain satisfuR'fory wage statistics, we may 
congmtuluti* oufselves in tins country that very 
useful figures have been supplied I5y the Board 
of Trade. They enable us* to state tlie average 
wage of agricultural labourers in every county 
of the United kingdom in 1907. The 'figures 
were obtained by inquiry from farmer.?, and many 
labourers claim that they have stated -them 
too high, and that tlie value of wages paid in 
kind has been overestimated. l^robably we, 
shall be safe is setting off any such ovferesjimate 
against the slight rise in wages since 1907,** and 
so may accept the official figures as substantially 
accurate at the present time. 

* Set) p. 2I. 
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‘ One point, hcfwever, must be note?!—that the 
official figures are comiy aver'ages. As a matter 
of fact, however, there are considerable variations 
. in the wages paid i^ithin each county. Of course, 
^the vicinily of an alternative employment, such 
as is, afforded by railways, ftiines, quarries, or 
factories, affects ‘the wages .of agricultural la¬ 
bourers. • But there are often variations in the 

« 

wages in closely adjacent village^ for which 
tflbrc is Tto ajfparent cause. Thus in a county 
where the earnings are. given as 16s. they may 
vary from 14s. in one village tq *178.‘in a village 
only a couple of miles away. 

After giving these* preliminary explanations 
we may proceed to a consideration of the official 
figures which will* be found in Volume V. of the 
Report on Earnings* and Hours of Labour in 
1907 "(Cd. .5,460). 

In, 1907 the, weekly earnings of ordinary 
• agricultural • labourers in England averaged 
17s. £d. Those of horse men, cfettlemen, and 
shepherds were a little higher, and if they are 
included* in the general average the figure is 
raised to 18s. 4d. It .should be noted that these 
figures refer not to cash wages but to. toUA 
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earKings^ including payment in kind, such, for 
instance, as free cpttage, jnilk, potatoes, etc., 
and they take into account “kll extra payments, 
such as those for harvest and hay time.^ It should' 
also be noted that the figures refer solely to able’ 
bodiej, r}>ah aduU labourers in regular employment; 
bailiffs, foremen, and stewai'ds are not included, 
nor are /)ld and infirm men add casual'labourers, 
or women and yoimg persons. 

In Wales the weekly earnings for all classes 
of labourers averaged Ifis.—fourpence less than 
in England. No distinction was, made in the 
Welsh statistics between ordinary labourers and 
those in charge of animals. 

In England about 3s., or nearly one-jsixth of 
the total eami'ags, represents* payment in kind 
and extra earnings (harvest, hay time, etc.), 
the remainder being the regular weekly cash 
wage. In Wales the average weekly cash wage 
is 13s. 9d., the extrrf earnings and payment hi 
kind amounfing to an average weekly '%um of 
48. 3d. 

Earnings vary enormously from county to 
coimtyr To simplify, we,may confine ourselves 
to the earnings of ordinary agricultural lahoifrers. 
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These vary from 14s. lid. iji Oxfordshire to 
20s. lOd. in Derbjrehire.*. «The accampanying 
map shows tliat t!ie higliest wages are paid, in 
*the industrial and mining districts, and the 
lowest in purely a|ricultura| districts where 
there 'are na alternative employments. ‘ ' 

We do not propose in this volume to enter in 
detail into the reasons why wages vary so'greatly, 
or Jo inquire whether, and if so by What means, 
wages in the low-paid counties co\ild be raised. 
It may, however, be noted in paaping that there 
is apparently no difference in the quality of the 
soil, or in the kind of farming pursued, or in the 
transit facilities, between the counties with low 
and with high wages. 

It will help us moi;e fully to understand the 
meaning of the official figures if we classify the 
agricultural labourers adcorfiing to the number 
in eadi county.* We can then ascertain approxi¬ 
mately what proportions *of the total number 
fall iqto the different wage groups. Of course, 
these figures are not mathematically accurate: 

• Th« wages In Durham and Northumberland are Ugher—22t. 6d. 
and 21a. 6d. reapoctivc^v—but ^hey refer to men in charged horsaa; 
there ftn aouceiy any labourer* In tboae counties who are not in 
charge of aoimala. 
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„ « 
nrstiy, Dacause th| census figures refer to 1901 

and the wage figuse^ td 1907, and secondly, 

because, as ,we have stated* Ibove, wages vary 

greatly within each county; but nevertheless 

the analysis will ^ive sdmfe indication of the 

propostisn of the total number of laljourerff who 

are earning different rates of wages. 


AoRiorLTOiuL Labourers in England and Wales (excluding 
London), classified according to the A^bragr Wags 
IN the County in which they reside. 


Averse* Way* of County. 

--_ 

Number of 
Labouiyrs 
(all claases). 

Per 

Cent, of 

Total 

Number of 
Ordinary 
Labourers. 

Per 

Cent, of 
Total. 

Under Ife. 

Ifis. and under 17a 

178. and under 18s. 

18s. and under 20s. 

20s. and over.... 

Total . * . . 

34,U3 
81,t06 

97,184 

201,770 

43,466 

7-6 

17-7 

21-2 

441 

9-0 

34,113 

77,287 

62,862 

101,127 

4,598. 

12-8 

28'e 

190 

37-6 

1-7 

457.639 

7oo-u 

^9,987 

lOO'O 


The ftbove table refers only to men who »ro twenty yeare of age 
or over. The figures referrinji^to claBsee of labourers have been 
arrived at by ascertaining from the 1901 census returns the total 
number of (I) ordinary agricultural labouieiV, (2) ehephenli, (3) 
horsemen, (4) cattlemen, in e^h county, and aJIocating to each • 
group the avenge weekly earnings in the county (including per- 
quisites) for that pi^tiuular class of labour, as shown in tbi? Official 
Report on Wages (Cd. 6,400), which refers to the year 1907, • 

Before we can attach their true value* to these 
figures, «we must ask whether the wages they 
represent are stationary or advancing rapidl;^— 
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whether, in otlier words, forces are'^ready at 
work* which will autotoaticafiy brin^ about a 
speedy and markdd improvement. 

Official figures sKow that the wages of ordinary 
(labourers (excluding*those m charge of animals) 
in England rose from 16s. 9d.*in 1898 tq lys. 5d. 
in 1902, and to 17s. 7d. in 1907.* No figures 
are giveft lor Wales. It is not possible to go 
further back than 1898 to obtain general figures, 
but figures of tlie wages paid to ordinary labourers 
on 156 farms in different parts of England and 
Wales show Jhat, if'we take the wages tor the 
year 1900 as equal to 100, they were 92*6 in 1880, 
remained almost stationary until 1894, when 
they stood again at 92’6, rose between 1894 and 
1900 to 10(^ since' when they have risen to 103’1 
in 1910. Later figures are not available. Thus 
we see that in the last tten* years for which sta¬ 
tistics are given,, there has been a rise of 3 per 
' cent, in th6 wages of 'ordinary labourers in 
Englalid and Wales. But the cost of livii^ 
has, during that period, advanced by about 10 

• The figure dlfferi slightly from that given above—I7i. 6 d.— 
beoatito the “ weighting ” of county average wages ha(^ to be re* 
oalouiated on a dllT<^ent bas]^, that of the calculations for 1902 (9 
place of Uiat of the caleulatlons for i^S. See Cd. p. xlr* 
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|er cent.,’'iand by f further O 'per cent, oetween 
910 and \912, with,_th3 result that the red 


ehed since 1900. 


jPF Laboueeks below the Povbety 
t Line. 

The meaning of the figures^ quoted*in this 
ihapter can •best be appreciated by comparii^ 
he wages paid with the sum necessary for the 
naintenance, of^ a family of average size in 
physical jfficiencyf As one of us has, jn a previous 
mlume,! worked this out in great detail, we need 
lot here enter into particulars. We shall adopt 
he standard set forth in “ Poverty,” (jierely 
naking such m5difications as'are necessitated 
ly differences between rural and urban con- 
iitions, and the cosf of*hving then and now. 

[n fixing the amount of nutriment requu-ed^ the 

^ • 

* All figures showiag the rise and fall in the priceaof foodsttifis 
mast be regarded A rough estimat^i only, and tiie same^remark 
applies to estimates of general wages based on those paid on sosmali 
a number as 156 farms. But though the figures here given are subjeot 
to some criticism, they confirm the oonclnslon to which «nany other 
facts {K>lnt, that real wages have fallen during recent years. Bee 
Board of TnuSe Gazette, Janua^ 1913,^. 4. , 

” Pov«iy: A Study of Town Life/’ by B. Soebobm Bowntreo, 
MaomiiAiv 1001 . 
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standard adopted’is that wjiich Prcjf. Atwater 
considers necessary lor .persons ragaged in 
“ moderate ” woAt and the dieta^ selected to 
yield the necessary nutriment is more austere 
than that provided in any workhouse in Eng¬ 
land or Wales. The cost oJ all otheB items of 
expenditure is ‘estimated at the very lowest 
figure al which physical efficiency caivbe main¬ 
lined. 

On this basis the weekly minimum for a family 
of two adults and thAe cliildren works out as 

I t 

follows:— 

« i. ' 

Food , . . 13 9 

Fuel ... 1 4 

Rent ... 2 0 

Clothing ..23 (6(1. per week for each 
• ^ adult and M. per 

^ week for each ohild.) 

fnaurance ..04 
Sundries . . 1^10 

' * -20 6 

a • • 

It should'be noted:—«■ 

l.«That this estimate allows for no expendi¬ 
ture on tobacco, beer, newspapers, amusements, 
railway fares, emergencies, or luxuries of any 
kind. ^ , 

■2. It assumes much more economical mah- 

* 
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jpment and knoT^ledge of Jood values t^an 
in be exjjected froi^j die ordinary working 
lan’s wife. 

3. The food requirements are bas%d upon 
itwater’s standard^ of th5 flutriment required 
jr peraono engaged in “ moderate ” vnork, such, 
ar instance, as that of a house painter. There 
s no doubt that the work of an agrieultural 
ibourer is harder than that of a hpuse painter, 
pd consequent^ it is decidedly within the mark 
mly to allow.forjthe food requirements of a man 
iomg “ njoderate ^ work. * 

4. The cost of foodstuffs, has been taken at 
iown priees. As a matter of fact, however, food 
s’hich has to be bought costs somewhat more in 
;he country than m the towq. Mr. F.»G. Green, 
n his book “ The Tyranny of the Countryside,” * 
pves figures which silppott this view, which is 
ilso confirmed by Miss Maude- E. Davies in 
‘ Life in an English Village,” f and. by Mr. 
H. H. Mann in “ Life in an Agricultural Vifljige 
n England.” { It is, moreover, sufficiently 
established by the fact that so many thrifty 

# T. Father Unwin, Londm^ 1913. o 
t T. Fisber Unwin, London, 1009. 

I Sociolt^cn] Pftpen, MncmilUn, 1904. 
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hotisewiv -s livin"'in tlie con/itry wiJ,l»walk miles 
to buy their meat and gBOceries in.tlie nearest 
town. 

5. Ilcgrse rent is only taken at !iJs. If a com¬ 
mercial rent were'to* be paid for the cottages, 
anotlier 2s. would have to be add«d«to this 
item. • 

Bearing all these points in mind, ‘it may be 
Jaken as^ an plablishcd fact that a ‘familij of five 
persons whose total income does no^ exceed 20s. 6d., 
and whose reid is 2s., is living bplom^ the “ poverty 
line.” 

We wish to mak^ it perfectly clear that this 
e.stimate only allows for expenditure necessary 
for the maintenance of physical efficiency. That 
a reasonable “ living wage '* would have to 
include a further amount for recreation, a more 
varied dietary, for eftiergencies, and, generally, 
to Tender life le.ss austere, few will deny. But 
in attemptmg to estimate how much should be 
oUpwed lor these purposes we enter a region of 
controversy where personal opinions must take 
the place of scientific data. We prefer, therefore, 
to adopt the above minimum, and Inerely^to 
slate,our own strong conviction that •such a 
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mmiiHum.dbes no^ by any Aeans constitute a 
reasonable living wage. " 

K we now turn to the actu&I*wages of ordinary 
agricultural labourers, we find tljat ^notwith¬ 
standing the fact that we have assumed a poverty 
line so Jo% as to be open to the criticisip of serious 
inadequacy, yet, with five ex’ceptions (North¬ 
umberland, Durham, Westmorland, Lo&cashire, 
and Derbyshire), the average earnings in ever^ 
county of England and Wales are below it. 

It is not, of course, sug^sted that every family 
is hviag below this line. Often thpre are sub¬ 
sidiary earnings by other members of the family 
which, added to those of the chief wage earner, 
raise the general level. Often also the nqmber 
ir/the family is less than five; hnd again, many 
t.laDourers have gardens or ^otments on which 
they can raise an importsmt proportion of their 
total food requirements. It wodd, however, 
be quite misleading to add the value*o^ the pro¬ 
duce so raised to the wage. It is raised b^ the 
woricer’s own labour, in his spare time, upon 
land for which, directly or indirectly. Be pays 
rent, and it does not affec^ the conclusions to 
which jve are driven that the wage paid by fantufrt 
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to agricuUitral hblkirers is, inf the v(M jna^firUy of 
cases, insufficierd tg mhirdc^n a family of average 
size in a state of Jnerely physical efficiency.^ In 
considering the question of garden produce, it 
must further be b#rac in mind that, according 
to the official report of tire Board ^f. Trade, 
already quoted (Ud. 5,460), “.the hours of labour 
of ordinary laboftrers in the summer jponths are 
usually 11 or 12 per day, with intetvals of 1| to 
"12 hours lor meals; in a few cases the working 
time on Saturdays is slightly reduced, but this 
is not general. In"' winter th^ working time is 
generally limited by the hours of daylight.” 
And, moreover, gardening does not constitute 
a ch^e of employment, as in the case of tljc 
industrial worket, but often is merely a continua¬ 
tion into the lat4 hours of the evening of the work 
upon which the labower^has been engaged ali 
day. 

We ht^ve already seenidiow greatly wages vara 

witKn each coimty. Some afe considerabH 

higlier, raising the families above the povertj 

line, although the coimty average would plaJ 

them below it. But it must also be remembereo 
<■ _ \ ^ 
that there are thousands of agricultural laijourers' 
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iunuie^ uviflg on Aotal earning# of less than* 
4s. lid. a week, which is the lowest county 
verage. * *• 

Wd have ohrselves come across many such, 
nd have s‘;en enough evidence to be cbnfident 
hat their number is»very considerable. 

Mr. C. lloden Buxton, writing in the Con- 
mporary Review for August J912, says: “ I 
lave recently been down into Northampton- 
hire and Oxfordshire, and I found there that* 
Q many of the */ilIages thg wages of the agricul- 
ural laboured were 10s., lls.j and 12s. per week, 
md they* have to lose time in w5t weather, 
dundreds of them have gone home at the week- 
■nd during the wdnler months with only 8s. for 


he week. The general statement made to' me, 
||hich I can bear out by experitaice, iif that the 
iverage earnings of those labourers do not 
mount to more than 128. per week.” 


In considering the prc^blem of adequate wages 
.■a labourer and his family, it has been assujned 
^ the family will consist of man and wife and 
children. This is, however, in a great many 
p an underestimate. There seems to be more 
iQism, a more complete acceptance of child* 
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BUDGETS. 

^'e consiiJ(^i oi) the advisability of’merely ex¬ 
tracting from the notes of visits j^id to various 
famihes material for a genera^ description of 
the labourer’* life, but we believe that a truer 
perception of what that life really is will be 
gfuned from a perusal of tiie unembellished 
record* written down with no attempt at literary 
adornment# They bijng one face' to face with the 
hard.facts, from which every reader may draw 
his own conclusions—a mfleh better system of 
arriiling at the ‘truth than reading tlie conclu¬ 
sions of other people. 

Oue word must be said as to the method by 
which the information here given was obtained. 

When we began our work we tried to get the 
women to keep actual budgets for a week? puttkg 
down ^ch day exactly whaj was purchased and 
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• 

pVactically all tlie information Ivaa giyen without 
any thought of or desh^ for payment. 

With three exceptions, the stftdies were 
obtained personally by one of the present writers 
,who visited Yorkjhife, Essex, Oxfordshire, 
Leicestershire, and Berkshire for the purpose. 
Districts representative of lowj medium, and high 
wages ware chosen, and friends living, in those 
districts helped us with introductions or advice 
Bs to tlie most'typicol villages. 

In nearly every case«the families selected for 
investigation were af good rejAitafion for so¬ 
briety, thrift, and honesty. Families ‘with an 
abnormally large nurilber of children were as a 
rule avoided, but where they occur it will be 
found ‘that some «f the children.au'e working. 

It need linrdly«be*added that in conversation 
the investigator soughi to elicit what was in 
the minds of tho.se .spoken to, and not to get them 
• tw agree .to (pinions suggested to them. 

In ihese budgets, the daily bill «f fare must be 
read' in conjrmction with the amounts of food 
purchased. A pound of beef, for instance, with 
a thrifty family may serve three dinners and pro¬ 
vide three separate entries—roast beef, cold 
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beef, tod, Wsh slew, which suggests a liberal 
dietary. But when ,all is said and done, it is 
only a pounjjl of beef. Agrflif, one woman will 
divide her piece of bacon, af the beginning of 
the week, into as many sections as there are 
days ajid,r»'serve it strictly for the man; another 
household will live prodigfilly *at the week-end, 
and for a great part of the w6ek on bfead and 
margarine:.yet the amount of meat or bacon 
consumed may be the same in botli cases. It 

must also be liome in rdind that “ roast beef,” 

« 

for example, sometimes dfenotcs Jlie cheapest 
frozen meat at 4(d. a lb. 

It will be noted that in the budgets of the 
better-off a good deal of pastry is consumed. 
Some housewives make nearly half thj flour into 
pastry. This might seem an e^ctravagance, but 
it must be remembered sthat the pastry is ex¬ 
tremely plain and extremely solid•• It is usually 
regarded by the work* as more satisfying thfih 
bread ; and it^aves butter. Though not eiftered 
for breakfast in the menu, we believe that it 
sometimes makes its appearance at th&t meal 
alsg^ 4s a rule, no strict convention is followed 
in 8U(;h things; it is largely, so long as the 
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*1 • • * ^ 

choice remains, a matter of what pe(jple*fancy, 

though the thrifty^ trj* toeven one day with 
another.” 

In the South, where wages are lower, bread 
is the mainstay; • end since good ovens for 
baking arc exceptional, aU ^he bread bought. 
The old-fashioned ovens are superseded by small 
ones, wtiich hold so little at a time that the 
housewife cannot afford the necessary fuel. 
They dojfend largely, however, on “ dumplings.” 
But here the reader ntust not conjure up men¬ 
tally a richj flaky Substance J^at melts in the 
mouth. The dumpling made by a woman with 
14s. a week to manage on is substantial; but 
the suggestion of suet, lard, or dripping it con¬ 
veys is of the sligiitest, and if wl>at ore technically 
known as “ shbuting currants ” are present, 
they may shout, but it is not conceivable that 
they should be heard 1 

"■’ll will be noted that 'in hardly any of these 
budgets is any adequate allowance made for 
dress. Tlie extent to which even respectable 
labourers in regular work have in this matter 
to depend v^ry largely on charity is^a pave 
feature of rural life. It is too readily a^umed 
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t^at'overtime money, or Michaelmas money, 
covers such expenses,- But,, except in the* case 
of Jhose defimtely engaged’fSr six months or a 
year, overtime money is often more than counter¬ 
balanced by the amount oi “ standing off ” in 
brfd .wuitlier. And where 30s. or even £2 
Michaelmas money is received, it is sometimes 
required f )r rent; but even* if the Cottage is 
free, such» a sum cannot cover clothing for a 
family for a vear. 

As for bujing on thi instalment system—as 
so many of these people df) buy tlje things that 
they cannot get given—it inevitably means an 
unduly high price, and shortage in food. 

In these budgets the attempt was m^de to 
describe a wedt that should* be tjpical. The 
diet, as a rule, varies little all the year round. 
In the worst times delA is often incurred; in 
the best times it is paid, or partially paid. Debt, 
therefore, acts as a levMIer of the dietaiy-thrtJugh- 
out the year.' 

It is only necessary to add that the names of 
persons and villages have been changed, to pre- 
veaL the identification of our informants. The 
uamas of the counties are, however, correct. 
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Study No. LrOx^ordshire. 

Man, wife, three‘sOns, aged eight ^and a hdf, 
six, and one and three-quarters, and one daughter, 
taged seven. 

Total Weekly Earnings of Family. 

ManV wage ..lOs. 

Extra eaniings in course of the year, lOs., earned by the 
^oman. ' 

Rent of cottage, £2, l.'is. per year. 

Rent of allotment, Da. per year. 

Mrs. Shaw is a tall, very thin, very worn woman 
with a pale face full of anxiety. She has to 
face thp winter, and her husband has very little 
prospect of regular work. Last year they were 
forced on the parish; but this year, so far, 
things have looked a little brighter, and Novem¬ 
ber is far advanced. For the last month Mr. 
Sha^ htH. bden averaging* 10s. a week, and his 
wife lives in hope that something'may turn up 
for the winter. 

Mr. Sftaw is a thoroughly steady fellow, who 
neither drinks nor smokes, and who bearsca ^c^ 
character for industry. But some years ago he 
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suffered from fits, and though it is three years 
and a half since he had _one, people afe still 
unwilling JJo trust liim with a scythe, or with 
any work involving the slightest risk. Apart 
from thci^^. however, wo»k^ scarce in the n’inteff 
m tjiis^village for all but the hired men.. Their 
next-door neighbour, who if quite’ able-bodied, 
has ha.l 'ess work than Shjtw, though, happily 
foi him, he has a son working. 

Just now Shaw is “ sorting* potatoes,” but 
that work w ill soon b^ over. Sometimes he has 
a couple of days a week‘as “ beater,” and then 
he gets halt a crown and his food. 

Mrs. Shaw’s sister keeps a small shop in the 
village, and though she is not too well off her¬ 
self, she allows the Shaw family some credit. 
They pay her, whenever il is^possible, at the end 
of the week for the week’s provisions; but if it 
is impossible, they try to pay ]iar in the sqmmer. 

Mrs. Shaw herself earns a trifle, Imt-ouly a 
few shillings in the year, by “ smocking:” She 
trusts to charity for the children’s cloth^ and 
makes and remakes anything given to her with 
skill. She showed us Percy’s suit—^made 
out,of an old pair of trousers—which the six* 
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year-old lad looked as neat as poseiljle. She 
herself has never had « njw dress since her 
marriage, though she? has been marrje^ thirteen 
years. There are four children—three boys and 
A girl—ranging from nine to two years. In spite 
of being so poorly fed, they looTc clean and happy 
and fairly healthy? though leas rosy than they 
should do.* But foi*the garden, of course, .it would 
be impossible to live. They have potatoes every 
(fay, greenif twree a week. Whenever the funds 
run to Quaker oats, they have them lor breakfast. 

“ With milk ? ” we fisked Mrs.. Shaw. 

“ We can’t buy milk. I generally get a tin 
of Swiss once a fortnight; it goes further, and 
we only use it in the tea. We haven’t had any 
new milk in^the hemse for seven years.” 

Here Lily, the Kttl4 girl, interrupted eagerly, 
“ Last year, when I had measles, Mrs. Welch 
brought me milk, mum.” 

• “^?es,4iut that was skin?, Lily. I chose skim 
becausfc you were so thirsty, and-1 could get 
you more! ” 

Mrs. Shaw interviewed us in the bedroom— 
or one of the t^^o bedrooms—because thejivii^ 
room, whenever the wind was from the pprth. 
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was Cuil^f^moke if a fire were lit. But that was 
a minor^inconveniimctf; a. four-roomed *houBe 
wfjere rent^was only £2, Ifis? a year was a veri¬ 
table godsend. It was certainly dreary; the 
brick floors downstairs <o*ked extremely com'* 
fdrtlgss, and one pair of tliin blankets for two 
beds cannot keep out the cold from six people, 
even when supplemented by all the ofd clothing 
in the house. 


'Hie light ^waned as Mrs. Shaw told the story 
of her dil|it ulties, her * contrivances, and their 


scanty fare. It was evidently tlje rule not to 
light the lamp till it wm far too dark to see. 
But there was a curious atmosphere of peace in 
the place, in spite of its poverty. Somehow or 
other the woman had managed ^ keep the 
working faith in the universe, and in the ulti¬ 
mate purpose of things, that so many more 
fortunate people miss. 


There is a deficienc^^ of 37 per c&t. af potein 
in this family’s dietary, and of 20 per cent of 
energy value. One-fifth of the food cons'umed 
is home produce, and about 4 per cent Is givm.* 

ip thi. ««i th..foiiowii.g rtpdfa. te 
«teot to wbl«h tfaa dM It adaqiut. |or tb* 
n«nt«i»noe of phyiio»l efBcienoy U npklzMd on SOO m|. 
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EiPHnnirmi* dvnso 

t 

TmoAi Wbmk Of NoviMBifi 

1912. 



d. 

s 

f. 

d. 

1 lb. Quaker oats . . . 

8 <3 

1 stone 6our . . 

. 0 

3 

3 lbs. sugar .... 

9 8 

\ Ib. currants ^ . 

0 

1 

28 lbs. bread .... 

3 2i 

Condonsod milk . . 

. 0 

31 

^ lb. tea. 

0 4J 

1 quart oil . . . 

0 

2i 

£ Ibt. margarine . . . 

1 «<) • 

1 cwt. coal . . . 

. 1 

4 

6 lbs. brisket boof (frozen) 


Insurance 

. 0 

3 

and ^ lb. suut . . . 

2 0 

Salt and b.ddiig powder 

0 

1 



Soap, soda, oto. . . 

. 0 

2} 



• 

IT 

Oi 


No sariug towarde rent. 

♦f 

Bomr I*RontroB cohsumed during thh Week. 

38 Iba. jiotatooB. I*' 1 lb. carrots. 

7 lbs. greona. | 1 lb. tuialps.' 

Gifts consuwid ddrino ths Wiik. 

Some bones and scraps ot meat which had formerly been used f(tt 
« 0 Qp by a neighbour. 
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• 

liKKAKfASr^ 

^ BjNKsa. 

flA. 

Sot. . . . 

Sea. bread and 
margarine. Qua* 
k<tr oata. 

Mea^ potattHwi, 
green#, amoll 
dumpling. 

Tea, bread and 

margarine, our* 

rant cake. 

Mon. . . 

• 

• • 

T(‘a, brea<i and 
itmrgariifb. 

Mbati potatoes. 

1 

Tea, bread and 
margarine, 
cake. 

Ttr*8. . . 

Tea, bread and 
margailne,Qua¬ 
ker oats. 

Meat, potatoes. 

• 

Tea, bread and 
n^rgarine. 

Wbd. . % 

Tea, brefkd and 
margarine. 

Meat, potatoes, 
groctifl. • 

Tea, bread and 
^largarine. • 

Tkot. . . 

T^a, Quaker 
nats, bread 

anik margarine. 

j/ifeat Btow, dum* 
pUngR, onions, 
pf^toes. 

Tea, bread and 
margarine. 

Fw. . . . 

1'ca, bread and 
margarine. 

Remains of st< !l' 
for man, bread, 
]V)tatfJOS. 

Tea, broad and 
margarine. 

Sit. . . . 

Tea. bread and 
margarine. 

• “•. 

Soup made of 
bones and 
scraps, with 

carrotl, tur* 
nips, i^tatoos, 
parsley; 

Tea, bread and 
margarine. 

1 


No luppor 
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Stvdy No. II.^ — OxfordMre. 

Man, wife, two son's^ aged iLree and six months, 
and three daughters', aged six, four and a half, and 

Total Weekly Earnings op Family. 

Man’s wage .}2s.'' 

« 

Extra eainings in cLurse of the year, £1, 8s. (acre than 
counterbalanced by ofl-time). 

^ Rent of cottage,^ Is. TJd. per week. ' 

Rent of allotment, Id. per week. 

t • 

Mrs. Dewluirst is still a youn^ ^t'om'an, though 
there are five children, the youngest only an 
infant. For years she* has never been anything 
but tired; but she has a pleasant face, and 
must have been an attractive gjrl. No doubt 
Dewhurst rfiarried her on ISs. a week, hoping 
that he would soon get a cowman’s or horse¬ 
man’s place, or vaguely intending to leave the 
* village. .^But. the years pass, and now to leave 
would »be impossible. , 

In 'haytime there is about 48. a week extra 
for three, weeks, in harvest the same sum for 
four weeks. But such additional sums are, of 
course, always mortgaged, especially as mTEis 

I 
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illagj, durjpg the winter, there is a good detS 
if standing off—a stat^ of things which* the 
oliabitant? say would be remedied immediately 
t half the proper amount of #ork were put into 
he land hereabouts. Last winter “ people were 
iretty near starved'out.” Finally, a large Jand- 
iwner'was appealed to, Jmd he set a'number of 
oen on ieniporary work. 

Dewhurjt i.s a steady, capable fellow who 
lever touches beer, except when he has a glass' 
[iven. Occasionally he •earns a newspaper, or 
ven another ounce of tobacco, by acting as 
larber. In his spare time he works on the allot- 
nent, for which he pays at the rate of Id. a week. 
Che rent runs to Is. 7Jd. a week. The four- 
oomed cottage js clean and comfortable, tliougb 
lerhaps “ four-roomed ” is too»digniifed a term, 
[he second downstairs rc^ira is a kind of pantry- 
cullery, tlie second bedroom landing jnto 
vhich the stairs open.* But there ic no lock of 
resh air. 

Mrs. Dewhurst’s food bill is illuminating, 
rhree halfpence a week for milk would seem 
ixtravagant, if one di^ not remernber the baby, 
the cheap meat—6d.‘ a pound—is, except on 
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Sundays, when the wife and chilflren have a 
taste, kept religiously for the breadwinner. 
Bacon and cheese'and e^gs are “ qhite out of 
the question.” 

“ You can’t call it, living; it’s a dragging of 
yourself along,” says Mrs. Dewhurst, with a 
certain am'ount of quioi, bitterness. 

“ Do you enjoy- your food, such as it,is ? ” 
Bread and margarine and potatoes—that is 


what it is. ' 

“ Well, I sometimes Jiink I’d liae to sit down 
and have a real proper dimier.” ' 

The allotment, of course, is chiefly laid out 
with potatoes, as thfey save bread. But there 
are summer vegetables, generally used twice a 
week as long as tliey last. 

Clean a.s the hou^e is, the look of poverty is 
unmistakable. Nothing new has been purchased 
sinqe the Dcwliursts became man and wife. 

“ lie never bought 'anything new since I 
married; but my sisters gave me some black 
whdh my fatlier died, and they paid my fare to 
the funeral.” 

Mrs. Dewhurst’s mothei*, however, is extremely 
poor. As she expresses it;— 
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“ Ifl even* more of a lingering with her thailf 
is with 

And her siifters have all the^ can do to help 
le mother. 

That is flu; motto, of this? village: “ We don’t 
re, we linger.” It mus* be rcmeml^ered that 
Is. is the standing wage. But in most of the 
milics in the neighbourhood the wife or some 
■own-up ^on is working. And young people 
■e leaving—(jpiigrating, jjoing to towns—rather 
lan face the ftj-ohlein which Mrs. Dcwhurst is 
cing—of bringing up a family upon this slender 
ttance. 

There is a deficiency of SC per cent, of protein 
. this family’s dietary, and of 30 per cent, of 
lergy value. Tiearly one-foriith o^ the food 
insumed is home produce. 

ElPMinmrEi bceiko Tyfioal W'mk n* Siptmibib 1912 . 


b. ten . 

«. d. 

0 44 

; 1 cwt. coal . ^ . 

A 

1 

i. 

2 

Ibt. broad .... 

2 11{ 

i J Btfm« flour . . . 

' 0 

H 

ba. augw . . ♦ . 

0 7i 

lit-nt. 

* 1 

H 

pper» aalt, and baking 
powdfw .... 

0 2 

BUetking, hearthstone, 
boot-laces, matches . 

0 

3 

b. mazarine . . . 

'o 6 

Imturaacc . . . , . 

0 

3 

- ^-baooo ..... 

0 'ii 

3 pints soparatod milk . 

0 

1* 

Soap, aei^», and blue 

0 3} 


12 

Oi 

5 lla. bnaM ol mutton . 

2 e 


OHiCuitM, ud ttlcka . 

0 e 1 
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Homx Pbodoc* coRstmiD dvvtsq rat ^sxKt' 
42 lbs. potatoea. |{ Z Ibe. kidney beam. 

. * ^ lbs. parenips. 


Mbntt op- Meam rnoviDBD during thb Weik. 



Hue A KEAST. 1 

llI^NKR. 

^ Tea. 

Supper. 

So*. 

Ti-a, bread, 
frifd meat. 

• ' 

Meal |pnd- 
ding,/pota¬ 
toes, kid¬ 
ney beans. 

Tna, bread 
and mar- 
yarlne. 

fjolij ^ege- 
tables, 
bread and 
, margarine. 

Mon. 

Ti'a. bread 
and mar- 

gii-me. * 

Breaci and 
margarine. 

Tea, moat 
ffor man),' 
broa<i, po¬ 
tatoes. 

None. 

Titm. 

Tnv. breiui 
and tn.ar- 
gariny. 

Bniitd and 
margarine. 

T«'a, meat 
(for ' man), 
br«ad, po¬ 
tatoes. 

None. 

Who. . 

• 

Tea, brca(J 
and mar¬ 
garine. 

Bread and 
margarine. 

Tea, meat 
(for man), 
brearl, po¬ 
tatoes. 

None. 

TnuR. 

‘I'ea, bread* 
anft mar-^ 
garliie. 

Breoci and 
margarine. 

• 

Tea, • meet 
pudding, 
bread, po¬ 
tatoes, on¬ 
ions. 

None. 

Fat. . 

• 

Tea. bread 
aiui maf- 
* gariife. 

Bread and 
margarln|. 

Tea, meat 
(for man), 
bread, po¬ 
tatoes.^ 

None. 

Sa% . 

i 

t_ 

Tea, bread 
and mar¬ 
garine. 

• 

Bro.ad and 
margarine. 

- (- 

Tea, meat 
(for man), 
’.read, po- 
t.atoes. 

4 

1 


line man takea bread and margarim with him each day^iir (UnnoTi 
baeiag meat and vi^etablea wbeo be''K>omea homo at teatima. 
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!>tudy No. Ill.-j-Oxfordskire. 

Man, wife, t;vo sons a^ed fiWand three mon' 
and three daughters aged'nme,’six, and three. 

Total Weekly EarIaqs of Family. 

• ^a^.’Bwago . !.12g. 

Extra earnings in couiae of the year,*£l, 68. * 

Rent of cpittage, la. gd, per week. • 

Rent of allotment, 148. 4d. per annum. 

Mr. West’s regular wage is 12s. two years ago 
It came to le^s, as he lost all wet weather, and, as 
Ids wife says, “L couldn’t !eU yon ^kat it was 
like. ’ But at present the 12s. is to be depended 
upon, and in the summer he makes a little more 
by piecework. How much more that amounts 
to IS not quite clear. Asked if it raise^ his wage 
to 14s. for six months in the ‘year, Mr. West 
grinned broadly with, “ Vfell, I’m afraid not.” 

Tliirteen shillings for six months would prob- 
ibly roughly represent «ie facts. * 

is a stalwart, well-built man, with a 
ery pleasant, kindly face. His wife says that 
whatever happens,—^ 

You’d never hear n word from him in the 
way of grumbling; he’l a Christian man. We’ve 
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t t 

been very happy together, and nev^r hac^ a word 
antiss; he just takes ^hings as they come.” 

Certainly if keeping .tranquil ^(1 cheery on 
12s. a week, with rci^t to pay and five children 
to keep, is a test of .practical Christianity, West 
and his wife are both Cliristmns. 

Mrs. West, wiien we began to chat with her, 
was ju!<t busily* converting a wom-eut pair of 
men’s socks into a pair of boy’s socks, that should 
be as gdod as new. They have endless “ shifts 
and contrivances.” Plfyllis, the eldest child, some¬ 
times runs on errahd and gejs a penny. Tliat 
penny is not spent on sweets, but lodged religiously 
in the penny bank.* By-and-by, pence enough 
will accumulate there to buy a pair of stockings. 

“ But how do you live ? ” 

“I couldn’t tell "you how we do live; it’s a 
mystery,” with the puczled look of the poor at the 
p^ctual misacle of continued existence. “ I don’t 
know howwe manage; Vw iking is to get it past”. 

No victim of satiety and eimui could have 
said anything stronger; but the struggle of the 
Wests* to get through t^ Says as they come is 
really accomplishing something in the way of a 
home-life, happy in spit^of hardship, 
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I 

In yie fowse of a long conversation we got 
lome light on the waj th^ hoijie was kept going. 
The ages of the five qaildrA‘range from nine 
f'ears to three months. ‘Hie rent is Is. 8d. per 
week, paid monthly, for thlee rooms and a pantry, 
rhe* re/il ,of their allotn|ent—a quarter ot an 
acre—is 14s. 4d., paid half-yearly. They live 
IftTgely oift of this land, but occasionally West 
bas to lose a day’s pay to work on it. His 
regular hours are, in the winter, from ? a.m. to 
5 p.m., witl^ an hour for dinner; and being a 
steady, industrious man, he has been working 
i long while for one master. 

Milk is an unusually expensive item in this 
iamily, as Mrs. West’^is not strong enough to 
aurse her baby, <it whose birth ‘she nqply died, 
rhat means twopenny worth of'milk per day— 
I pint for iJd., reserved* for the baby, and a 
Jiird of a pint for the household^ • Pearl bariey 
nust also be bought for the baby—a pound 
asting about ttn days. 

A typical week’s budget is given. But some 
Veeks are rather belt*, For instance, the week 
lefore, fourpence had l*en expended on a pound 
>f liver, which made tl^ee dinners for the family. 
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This cannot always be got, and neitlKr candbones, 
or probably they wouldhever be withcpit a weekly 
twopennyworth. * J • 

It will be seen thaj the expenses, even not 
allowing for extra ihluranee for the man, or 
thretpenc^ per week uisurancc for othen nlem- 
bers of the family, outrun •the income. They 
try to get rid of their debts in tlie' summer. 
But the fact^is that every penny (Ji overtime 
money should go for clothing. For instance, the 
man's shoes this year have cost 16s. Clothes 
for the wife.and children are given by the chari¬ 
table, and altered to serve. But the man’s 
clothes cannot be got in that way; they are 
bougiit on the instalment system, and either the 
food suffys, or'there is increased debt. Such 
debts go on accumulating till one of the children 
begins to earn. * 

That the Wests are very little in debt only 
means that'they do not get enough to eat. 

■rfere is not much “ charity ’"b the villa^; 
but at Christmas nearly 2 cwt. of coal, paid 
for out* of the rent of soj^'e land bequeathed to 
the poor, is given to eachtof the poorest families. 
This, of course, signifies 'hat for nearly A fiat- 
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lightithere will be a litt/e more to spend on foo< 
mless the ^hillings sat frfte are absorbed by 3eW 
ncurred. 

The supply of bread iSlj this budget is given t 
JO loaves, sometimes they only have 19. Bu 
waiving ove week with anither, this is typicsd. 

A kindly neighbour whose boys are eamii 
ghres Mrk. West the use of ifer “ furdace ” ( 
washing-day, making up the fire for her with sm* 
coal and potato peelings. This hefps td save coi 

There is a'^eficiency (^E 30 per cent, of prote 
in this family’s /iietary, ofid of 13 per cent, 
energy value. One-eighth of the food consum' 
is home produce. 


Exj'BNDrrubB dukino Typical Wbbk in Novkmbbb ^912. 



«. 

d. 

• 

t. 

40 Ibt. breftd . . * 

. 4 

7 

Bakloii powdei^ 

salt, 

1 ttone %oar . . . 

. 0 

6J 

soap/ candles, 

black' 

( lb. *' poitod ” butUT 

. 0 

fl 

Ing, matches . 

. 0 

9} pints milk . . . 

. 1 

2 

* Faggot of wood . 

. 0 

1 lb, pearl WU7 . . 

. 0 

2 

1 quart oil . • 

• • jp 

6 lbs. tugar . . . 

. 0 10 

1 CWt. 00*4 . • 

. . 1 

1 lb. rice .... 

. 0 

2 

Insurance . * . 

. 0 

i lb. toet .... 

. 0 

li 

Kent . . . . 

. „ 1 

2 Iba. bonei . .* . 

. 0 

2 


— 

i lb. bacon . . . 

. 0 

4 


12 

1 lb. tea . . . . 


6 




Horn PBODUCl DUBUfO TH* WeKK. 

27 lb». poUtocs. V j 2 lb*- csirol*. 

3 lb*. tumip«. f I s lb*, greeu*. 

I Fb. (XliOQA. 









feow ipE LABOURER LIVES. 

Miiru OF Mbals pRovmaD jDcrRmo tub W^ibk.^ 


Toa, brrsad Kacoii, * 
and butu^r. tatoo8,|i 
pud d[ 


pud d( ng, 
greoitsi 


Taa, bread 
and butter. I 


t a t. o 0 8, 

btfud. 


brea(i i Bacon, 


t a t o e i 
l»rt;ad. 


of boncK, 
rlc<(*^ car* 
rotfl, and 
turnips; 
suet dunip- 
llngj, on¬ 
ion:}, pota¬ 
toes. 


Tno». Toa. hroad; Boili>d rlco Ta^ broad 
aud buttor. I with bones, 

^ vegetables. i 


[ Tna. 

Supper. 

j Tea, bread 
and butter. 

Toa, bread 
and butter 
(for two). 

Toa, broad 
and butter. 

» 

!^ea, bi ead 
and butter. 

Tea, bread 
and butter. 

Tea and 

• oread. 

Tea, ba ad 
and butt-er. 

•r 

_ 1 

Tea, bread, 
Boup. 


bread 1 Tea, bread, 
utter.: soup. 


bread Tea, broad. 

and butter., ding baked f butter Ifi 


In oven, po- 
t a t o e 8, 
greens, ^ 


any left}. 



The Uby is fed on pearl barley aif j p,„t ^b 

day). femeUniea the man takes witW „{ butter, 

or dry bread, to eat between breakfafj, riino., , 

0 - k ' 





BUDGETS. 


6 ^ 


^indy No. IV.^-Oxfordshire. 

[ Man, wif^ three son# agfid fi^je and a half, three, 
ind fifteen months, and\one dafighter aged eight. 

Total Weekly EAT'Inos of Family. 

Maii'e wage ... I * . ISs. 

E.\tra^cai'^iing8 in course of tile year, £2, I2s. 

Rent of cottage, Is. ‘'li. per week. 

^Rent of allotment, 4s. per year. 

The'^jttighs seem to be facing the darknes.s with 
10 immediate hope of the dawn, ^lobsrt Leigh 
B a general lllbourer earfcing 13s. a week, as a 
nle, and 17s. a 4\eek, with b%er, for three months 
n the year at the outside. This year he had 
Fuly, Augtist, and not metre than three weeks 
n September. The more extensive use of^njft- 
;hiner\- in recent years has reduced overtime. 

In the winter and spring he works a'good deal 
>t digging stones out of some pits which are on 
he land of his employer. But sometimes Jhe- 
iveather makes this impossible. 

“ I remembej one week in December he waafour 
lays at home,” says his wife. “ And in February 
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* The stones, when d^g out of these pits, are 
sold to neighbouring fajmers for road-mending. 

This last summea hef ly’o'ke a rib, 6nd was ofi 
work for four wefeks. j-This meant 10s. a week 
from the parish, and ^ increased burden of debt. 

Mrs. Leigh lives in nightmare. This wipter 
she hopes* to paiy off a few shillings of debt, 
because tSquire James’s coals will be given a^y 
at Christmas—6 cwt. to the poorest ^f^iiulies— 
and that* will* set a little of the wage free, un¬ 
less, of course, Leigh has to lose*time through 
the weather. But the fact is thdt for years they 
have been living a trifle above their income. 

“ How much do yoif suppose you owe altogether 
to^afl the shops you deal with ? Ten pounds ? ” 

“R will be alUthat—more.” 

“ But How da you manage to get so much 
credit ? That’s what puzzles one.” 

— “ Oh, we have to go where any one will give us 
a bit of credit. *Tliey won’t let it run here in the 
village—I go miles sometimes. And when th^ 
worry, we have to pay a bit oft and go short. It 
isn’t as jf we were extravag^t.- I’ve had no new 
clothes since I’ve been marfcd. One of the children 
is oS school to-day for wfot of a pair of shoes.” 
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She jvas, obviously a respectable, honest, hard¬ 
working w^man. The rSom.was neatly kept, 
pough very poor. But sh| looked simply 
weighed down with care. It was written on her 
^ce that she could not pay'her way. 
j “ i sjeep all right till about twelve,” she rfaid, 
and then I w'a..e' and begin worrying about 
and how to get things. L^t night 
lay an3“Crie(l for a couple of hours.” 

1 lie last doctor’s fee oj a guinea is not paid, 
ttd she is expecting another child. Again, they 
aly pay Is. 3d. rent, but their ganden is very 
nail. Their allotment is^ also small: allot¬ 
ments are rather dear in this village. They 
tve—-in the latter end of November—only WffSe' 
m four boilings- of greens, ^a few tugiips and 
larsmps, and a bushel of potatoe's left. 

Possibly greater knowledge of food values 
ight enable Mrs. Leigh to get.ihore nourish” 
«nt out of her weekly expenditure I still, one 
n hardly cjill it luxurious or extravag^t. 
le coal bill coul^ardly be reduced; for a 
Oman with a youn^amily, in a comfortless, 
raughty cottage, wheii washing-day comes once 
week, cwt. is littfc enough. Perhaps now 
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I 

and then they pick up wood encftigh t» spare 
ttie weekty “ \nA Uiis is jnore likely 

to hap\)cn when, Uie rhililieu are rather older. 
The budget allows notning whatever for expenses 
of clothing, iind nofhing for paying off debts. 
In fespect of debt, such people beconi* so»ufterly 
despondent tha^ they go oh sinking lower and 
lower into the luirc, ns long as tradcs*pc^wtcwiu 
allow them to do so. The outlook is '.sufliciently 
depressing, and the wiptej- has on^’ just begun. 

Tlierc is a deticiepey of 3!) per cent, of protein 
in this fan.ily’s dietary, and "of 21 per cent, of 
energy value, One-^enth of the food consumed 
is home produce. 

ExriNDfTimi DURING TrrrcAL Werk in November 1912. 


r 

s. d. ^ 

s. d. 

2i \Vi«. btfini . 

. ‘2 \\ > l^ cwt. coal . . . . 

1 10^ 

^ stone flour . 

. Oil , Insurance . . . . 

0 8 

lib. l»nl . . . . 

. 0 7 , Soap, soda, blacking, 


f ib. butter . 

. 0 7 J' salt, etc. 

0 3| 

1 lb. cocoa . . " . 

0 2 i Oil aud coiulieB . . . 

0 3 

Jba. baco/j . 

. J 0 ; / 07.. tobacco .... 

0 3i 

2i IH. pork 

.18 IVotKl . 

0 2 

3 pints Be|taratctl milk 

. 0 li ' 3 ll)i. sugar .... 

0 6 

1 lb. suet .... 

. 0 3 i 


1 lb. tea . . . • 

• *11 .«• 

13 4 

Hoat. 

,13 



< 

Eom Peodcoi c'ossc sd iiueino thi Win. 
I6i Ibi. poUtoet. ^ ilU turaipi. 

Slbi. raeni. 








BUOaETS. 


m 


Uvsv ot Miiis PBonnsD prams tai Wsiit. 


■ 


DinhkI. 

T»a. 

Supper. 

BtJW. . 

Tea„ broad 

1 ana butter 
or Urd. 

ItoMt moat, 

8uot • pud¬ 
ding, ptxa- 
toea.gr<;‘(iJi, 
tuxnipK. 

1 Ti^a, broyad 
• a«d butter, 
ofk.e. 

Broad and 
buttor, co¬ 
coa. 

iUoJf. ; Ti-Ji, bread 
» ' ..tui butter 

• i w lard. 

i 

t « 

1 'rUEsT^'IK^a, bread 

1 1 and butter 

1 / or /art/. 

1 . 

Vfg: (‘tables 

and pud¬ 

ding Inod 
jp. 

Tea, bread 

and butttii’ 
or bhfd.^ 

(Nfan has' 
vt^etabloa 
warned.) 

Broad and 
biitte^ co¬ 
coa. 

• 

Broad and 
b II t t e r. 
( U'us/i/n^ 

li®.'’.) » 

'I'ea, bread 
j and butter 
or /ard? 

, Broad and 
butter, co¬ 
rona. 

Who.. 

Tca^ bif^d 
and buuvr 

Potatoes,^ 
breatl and 
butter or 

"■ . 

Tea, broad 
and bnttor 
or Usil. 

: (Man ba« 

' potatoes.) 

Jlroad and 
butter, co¬ 
coa. 

1 TnvH. 

% 

Tra, bread 
and larc/ or, 
butter. 1 

• 

Suet pud¬ 
ding, pota¬ 
toes,greens. 

Tea, bread 
and iard. 
(Man has 
vt'totables 
and pud- 

Breed and 
butter, 

Fan . 

Tea* bread 
and lard or 
butter. 

• 

Ilest of suvt 
p u d <i i n g, 
potatoes, 
Doilod ba¬ 
con. • 

Tea, bread 
and butter 
or Jard. 
(Ma% bas a 
Jittie baem 
and vegeta¬ 
bles. } 

Broad and 
butter, tea. 

• 

SaT. . 

Tea, bread 

Mid butteCi 
or lard. 

Bread and 
„ ^ctape, tea. 

Toa, broad 
and lard. 

Bread * and 
iard, tea. 

• 


On« In the family only hat lapper (woman). 

I«igb takw hie dinner with Jm to work. This eonelete oi a little 
hut er beooa, hnad and or lard, cocoa ot tea. 
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Study No. V',—Oxfordshire. * 

Man, wife, one s«n*agtd'six, and two daughters 
aged eight and three. ' 

Total Weekly feARNiNQs or Family. 


Wage— s.t df 

Man ‘. . .' . . . ... . . 13 0 

Wife . . .».0. Ij 

-,<T- 

IS'-ii 


Extra oainingfi In course of the year, £3. 

Rent of cottage, Is. 3d. pci week. t 

Rent of allotment, £1, yis. per year. ^ 

Tlie Allens are a cheery, plucky family. When 
the interviewer called on them, it was dinner- 
time ; but Mrs. Allen had just finished, so she 
could talk. Her. father, a hale old man of over 
seventy, with a ^fre.hh colour and a benignant 
expression, was sitting at the table finishing his 
^eol. Her husband had taken lunch with liim, 
and would .not‘be back»till teatime. The old 
man generally comes to dinner two, or three tim^ 
a week, as he has no one at home to look after 
him, ai\d on these occasion' ue generally brings 
a “ bit of bacon ” with; him to replenish the 
Allen larder—not more, jiowever, than half a 
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pound •or ’a ^und in Aie week at the ojat- 
gide. • 

Asked whether they th(lught*that the current 
standing wage of 13s. w.-s enough, the Allens 
were unanimous. 

“ fVe* don’t ikink nothing abqut it; .we know 
’tain’t! ” , 

man added,— 

Everything’s dear except hard wqrk, and 
you can hav^ as much sas you like of that, 
cheap! ” 

Pressed to explain how she sperft her 18s. 
weekly, Mrs. Allen began, to enumerate the 
various items. We soon found that we had 
got up to 15s. 6d., and the old^man obserteflC 
in a satisfied manner,— 

“ I thought you was putting down more than 
you had! ” 

“But perhaps you dq spend more than you 
have ? ” ■ , 

“ No, we keep in the ISs., unless we get ipto 
debt; and when^T^^ get in you have to get 
out”—*a statement that might have been con¬ 
tested. ■ 

So w6 began againi ^nd thrashed tiie subject 

s * • 
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out. Mrs. AUen’s ne!ghbour, a tiu; htodsome 
woman, whose qwp hn^bdnd was earning 15s. a 
week, and who had aMaughter working, came in 
Md assisted. She ^ave it as her opinion that 
for a labourer’s wife with a young family to 
get mto debt wa^ “ not a sin.” Tliis a gener¬ 
ous statement, «s she herself had tried to keep 
a litUe shop, and had been compelled le-^e up 
becausQiof bad debts. 

The Allens have a darge allotment—19 chains 
-for which they p(^ .30s. a year. 1 heir potatoes 
last from the beginning of August to the end of 
March, or about eight months in the year. This 
,,J^r they dug up seven sacks. 

Vhen the hi^sband works overtime, at harvest 
and haymaking, his master offers him the choice 
between beer and beer money, and as he chooses 
-4>e money his wage amounts to 19s. weekly for 
about ten^weAs in thef^ear. 

“ We never seem to be any better off for it,” 
they say. The rent of the allotment, clothing, 
and ^y inevitable exp^.Kv that arise during 
the year have to be mft out of this “summer 
money.” 

Mrs. AUai’g father idmarked with a chuckle 
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(yp 

that some time ago he had a woman who had ' 
formerly L*t:oS in th^. workhouse to look atjer 
'lim. He has ffie penSiqn, ai^d^sometimes earns 
k little as well. But, he c()ntinaed,— 

“ The old gal said she \v.*8^ used to a change of 
liet where she’d been. She didn’t like my diet, 
[hey liVe t)etter in the workhouse tlian we do 
jere.” 

There is a deficiency of 26 per cent, of protein 
j^his family’s dietary, and of 7.per nent. of 
nergy value.^ One-sixth «f the food consumed 

8 home pro(fuces and 2 per cint. is given. 

• ♦ 

ExfBHWTURB DURUfu Tyi’Ical Wbek ih Novmibsr 1912. 



9. 

d. 

s 

9 . d. 

lbs. 6our . . 

. 0 

8 

Rent of cottage (3 


26 lbs. bread . . 

. 3 

0 

rooms) . 

1 3 

S lbs. pudfiing bcuf 

. J 

6 

Oil and candles . 

0 H 

1 !b. ourraiits . . 

... u 

3 

owt. of 6oa] . . 

I lot 

1 lb. Urd (cooking) 

. () 

3i 

Insurance ^ . 4 . 

0 3 

} lb. tea . . . 

6 lbs. sugar . . 

..00 

. . 0 10 


13 1 

1 lb. batter . . 

. . 1 

3 

Balance towards clothing 

0 3} 

1 lb. suet . . . 

. . 0 

3 

• 

_ 

S ]dnts new milk . 

. 0 

4Jb • 

13 41 

4 bloaters . . . 

. 0 

3 




Home PtoifticE corsdkid dcriho the Wekk. 
35 lbs. potatoes. j 3 lb«. turnips. 

3 ibe. I 3 lbs. p&raoips. 

4 ol onions. 

Qm conuvio lioaora iss Wxis. 

1 lb. bftocA* 
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^tudy No. .VI.—Bexkshire. 

Man, wife, two sons aged five and three and 
a half, and two daughter" aged two and seven 
months. 

•Total Weekly Earnings of Famhjt. 

* .. d. 

Man’# wags .12*0 

Perquiaites— 

Cottage and garden, say . . . ^ , 2^ 0 

14 0 

Extra eamiffgs ii» the course of Ihe year, 16 b. 

The Carrs are people whp hitherto have just 
managed to pay their way. Carr has 12 b. weekly 
and his cottage, and there are four children 
under school age. Probably, they hav# not yet 
come to the period of most acute stress, but 
things are quite difficult enough. 

Die pint of milk a c^y sent by 'the one Lady 
Bountiful of this neighbourhood—not herself 
rich—makes i good deal of difference. And 
most of the cloth^, are given. 

“ I have big things given, and make little ones 
out of them,” says Mrs. Carr. 

(M course there is dways the problem of shoes 
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aa^ clothes for the iian, who g^tsVefy little 
overtime. He generitl labourers but has to 
go twice on Sunday—for about hours alto¬ 
gether—to look after the horses or cattle. He 
is a sturdy, capable-looking fellow, with a deeply- 
rooted distrust qf politics and politicieftrs.' 

“ I rpad the paper,” he says, ” and.my father 
read it before me—and they’ll never da any¬ 
thing. Jhey, promise before the election, but 
it’s a different thing aiterwards.” f 
He thinks that it is absolutely iflipossible to 
get the labourers to combine'when tlieir living 
is so precarious, and so many men ar^ ready 
to fill the place of a man who “ stands out.” 

And he is quite sure that the wealtluer classes, 
like the. politicians, will “never do anything 
useful.” In short, he is a pessimist, but a hard¬ 
working, peaceful pessmust. His luxury is. an 
ounce of tobacco—Navy cut—every week. He 
never touches beer; and in his spare time be 
works hard at the garden, with the sage reflec¬ 
tion that many people are wo»« off than himself, 
WitB care, they make the potatoes last the 
whole year round, though they could easily use 
more; and they have giwns and othisr v^e- 

' I" ^ 



tables for some months as weD. 6arr gave ISs. • 
as the #»utside estimate of what he had earned 
by overtime,this year.* 

There is a deficiency ot 29 per cent, of protein 
in this family’s dietary, and of 11 per cent, of 
energy value. Nearly 10 p*er cent, of the food 
cons&mcd (Was home produce, and 6 per cent, 
was given. * , 


Eztbnditues dubiko Typical Wbbk w Novembie 1012 . 

9 . d, 9 0 

sH^SWreEh bed 1 ® . . . 0 2^ 

28 lb#, bread ... . 3 2J 1 oz. tobacco .... 0 4 ^ 

^ atone flour * . 0 Insdl'anco (for all the 

lbs. dripping (lib. su* j family) . . .09 

pertor and ^ lb. inferior — • - 

quality).0 10 

1 lb, rice.0 2 

2 lb. tea. 0 4 

0 Ibt. augar .... 1 0 

1 lb. oatmeal . • .^.02 

I lb. cheese . . . . 0 4 ^ 

1 owt. ooai .... 1 3 

Wood. 0 2 

1 quart oil» oandlee and 

matches.0 3 | 

• 

Hoin Pbodccb coxsumid dubixo tbi Week. 

12 lbs potatoes. 2 lbs. turnips. 

2i lbs. savoys. 2 lbs. pamiips. 

lbs. sprouts. 1 lb. onions. 



Qirr coxscuBD ntrsoro the Wus* 
7 pints new milk. 
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Mwro or Mi*La r»oTn)»D Domwo ih» W»bk. 

. I BR»AKrAwr7| ‘DnnrMr“*r~''~SI 


Bre«<l .jfl RoalSt „eat, !•„», bread and 

pln^ *rnugt‘, baked potatoes, drippluff. 
milk, tA, pudding, made ^ 

wHh dour, 

_, dripping, etc. 

toad and milk, Sunday'a pad-1 Tea. bread and 
bread and drip, ding Wed up. ddpnirg. 
ping, tan. meat, greens, 

potatd&s. 



^at, boiled Tea, bread and 
ri'-e, potatoea, dripping, 
vegetaolea. 


tewed meat^ Tra; 
onions, rice, pc/ drippi 
tatoi'R, and par* 4 ; 


Tea, bread and 
dripping. 


Tea, bread and 
dripping. 

18ai. . . . j BreadTSw^ Boiied rl« (with Tea, bread and 
L_ I _I augar), brea <l. .ugar. 

anJ di”” *®“* braaklaW 

™ “‘Kbt to man aomaUmM 

o*i a ^rink of tea on his return from shopping. 
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« 


Study No. .F/A — Berkshire. 

Man, wife, one son aged ten, and five daughters 
aged twelve, eight, se\i!n, five, and fourteen 
months. 


• r*TAi. Weekly Earnings of Famuy. 

• s. d. 

Manwage .* . . 12* 0 

Perquisites— 

Cottage and garden, say . . ^ . 2 0 


11 0 


Extra eanfRigs in the course of^he year, £2. 


Mrs. Bell is a buxom, opep-faced woman, cheery 
and energetic, capable on occasion probably of 
giving people “ the dark side of her tongue.” 

There are ei^t at home, including ^{ither and 
mother. The eldest girl—fourteen—is now away 
in service, and self-supporting. They make their 
living room of what is really ^ie back room, 
since the other, though large and {ileasant, is 
very cold, and requires more fuel in winter. As 
it is, they use 2 ^wt. of coal a week in the winter 
months. The man goes to work at 4.80, and 
comes back to breakfast at 6, and a fire is bum* 
ing from about 5 a.m. to 8 p.m., by which time 
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t 

the family is general^ in. bed. Waishing-day, 
too, requires a good deal of fuel when there are 
eight to wash fon, and all the villagers are very 
particular about having the children neat, clean, 
and “ like other children.” 

At present they are only cooking potatoes three 
times a week, at, the rate of'4^ lbs. a^day, that 
they may last for a good part of the winter, 
though even so they will hardly see January 
out. Then either ther,'' will be po^vitJes" ctT^uy 
or more bread. Of greens they had a great 
many in the summer; and at present they are 
cooking carrots, parsnips, or cabbages twice a 
week. Perhaps these vegetables thus used will 
last till Christmas. 

Tliey igill not touch their “ seed potatoes.” 
That would mean buying more, and they cannot 
afford it. Possibly with more work put into it 
the garden—a large one—^might yield more; but, 
considering' the hours many of these men work 
already, the wonder is that they spend as much 
time as they do on their or^qj land, patiently 
digging or planting till it is almost too dark to 
see. Of course, they know that if they did not 
they would positively starve. 
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There gunday work. The man goes twice 
a day* for three or four Sours altogether. There 
is an hour for dinner, and pi indefinite time 
for breakfast, sometimes half an hour, some¬ 
times three-quarters of an* hour, sometimes only 
twantj- minutes, as,— 

“ If they loses their cattle they has to go and 
find theifi.” 

Mrs. Bell sorely grudges the ounce of tobacco 
cc.^stinagd^early every week b/ h-'r'husband. 
But he aljvays contends, “^If I didn’t have that, 
I should want ,more food 1 ” whifh seems to 
settle the question. 

The value of jam is another debatable point. 
It is certainly good for the children; but Mrs.* 
Bell never buys it as a substitute for margarine, 
for the following reason :—* • * 

j “ If they eat jam, it includes more bread— 
/they eats more! If I cut a slice of bread and 
put margarine on it, ifiay be two slices will do; 
but if I put,jam on it, it’ll be, ‘ Mummjf, give 
me another slice ’ That’s my conclusion dbout 
jam.” * 

Her views are very pronounced about a good 
many.otber tilings, 
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« 

“People think we’re well off bepaiwe we’ve 
the house free. What^I to ’em is, ‘We 
can’t eat the house^’ ” 

She thinks that “ so many children are allotted 
to every one ”—one way of meeting the Mal¬ 
thusian problem. She also has a theology of 
her own, which slie finds comforting. In speak¬ 
ing of ah old gentleman who used to dnve past 
—a wealthy, but not very generous person—she 
remarked,'— 

“ And when he wei^t past I always g,aid, ‘ Ah, 
old man, wl|en you die, you won’t take any¬ 
thing with you—only yourself.’ And he is dead; 
and,” witli deep .satisfaction, “ he could only 
lake himself. He left all his money behind 
him! But I thhik,” she added, “ them that 
have the least now will have the most then. 
We’ve got hell here, we have ; we shall get some¬ 
thing good! But I believe hell’s their place 
what don’t look after the poor.” 

And Mrs. Bell beamed witli exu'tation. Her 
faith'in immortality Ls unquestioning and child¬ 
like, and, she evidently looks forward keenly to 
getting even with a good many people in the 
future life. 
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Me#u\?hile the real trouble in this household 
is debt. To be sure, thVe ^re natural longings 
for something different In the way of food, “ some¬ 
thing noice.” One gels weary of buying “the 
meanest you can ” in every department. But 
that •grievance would be noUiing if one could 
pay one’s way. 

“ I’d rather go without myself than be owing,” 
says Mrs. Bell; “ but when the children haven’t 
ehtiugh^^’. have to trjeto get it whure you can. 
And the fast baby cost 9s.* and ds. for a woman, 
and 28. for washing, and everything went to 
ruin.” , 

There is a little debt perhaps’at half a dozen 
shops, including those represented by the men 
who come rolmd. It caimot’ be a ^eat deal, 
but it means endless worry. I^eople are naturally 
reticent about those things, but I imagine that 
the debts incurred by J;he Bells,.dhiefly for bread, 
partly for shoes and boots, must aJnount to £4 
or £6. 

The coal, top, is a problem. They generally 
buy it half a ton at a time; but just? now the 
farmer is going to buy them a ton, which they 
will |)ay for when Mr. Bell is earning rather 
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more. Then at ChristnYS a charity 'oelSng-ng to 
the parish gives several huhdredweigkts of coal 
to the poorest faifiilies, so that coal money will 
for a time be liberated for the payment of debts. 
Mrs. Bell calculated, however, that all the extra 
money earned by, the man did not ar.ioifnt to 
more than £2 in tjie year. So one can fee what 
a perpetual struggle life is. 

Clothes, are, ,in the main, a matter of c harity . 
One lady in the village' gives Mrs. Cell a" good 
many old clothes, and also a pint of rililk a day. 
Tliey need new blankets badly'; but to buy a 
pair by instalments would mean a drain of a 
shilling per week on the exchequer during these 
months when least food from the garden is avail¬ 
able. 

“ If you don’t pay the shilling. I’ll fetch back 
the blankets,” says the salesman; and the result 
is that the blankets are not bought. 

The budget shows a slight excess of expendi¬ 
ture pver income, which must not be allowed to 
continue. The saved coal mon^, which ought 
to mean additional food, will have to wipe off 
this and some back debts as well, not to mention 
shoes, which are a constant drain. And it will 
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be clear that any relief of the stress is only* 
Dbtained t'lrSugh charity^ 

The tea ^eems extfavagaiit^ lb.; but they 
use it at every meal. The mhn takes no beer, 
and now that fewer vegetables are being used, 
and that winter has come, they ail like “ a warm 
drink.” • • • 

There .'s a deticicncy of 34 per cent, of protein 
in this family’s dietary, and of 20 per cent, of 
energy value. One-thirteenth of .the food con¬ 
sumed ‘is'fcjne produce,*and one-twentieth is a 
gift. 


ExptKnmmi dctrino TrriCAt. Weik iir Novxmbsb 1912. 



a. 

d. 

't 

$. 

i. 

48 Iba. bread 

. 6 

0 

CHI and candles . . 

. 0 

4 

} atnoe flour . 

. 0 

H 

T(>l)acco . . • • 

. 0 

31* 

6 iba. sugar . . . 

. 1 

0 

Insurance. • • • 

« 0 

3 

3 Iba. cbillod inuttoif. 

. 1 

0 


..... 

— 

2 lbs. margarine . . 

. 1 

0 

• . • 

12 

7 

2 owt. ooal . . . 

. 2 

6 


■w—.. ■ 

Soap, Boda, blue . . 

. 0 

8 





Homi Pbodvci coKBinutD DGRnrf^THB Week. 
18 lbs. potatoea. I 2 IbH. oarrota.* 

4 lba.^7oya. | 2 Iba. paranipa. 


Gm COK8UMXD DURtKO T8B WBM. 
» 

7 pinta new znilk 
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HbNU op PBOVIDIO OORINO TBB WXBK. 


• 

Breaefabt. 

f Dinner. 

fiZ— 

8mt. . . . 

Bread and ^nf^r• 
garlne» tc(a. 

Mutton, preens 
ai^d potatoes, 
tea. 

Tek, bread and 
margarine. 

Mon. . 

Oread and raar- 
>;aHne, tea. 

Rri'iid and mar¬ 
garine, tea 

(washing • day, 
BO nothing 

cooked). 

Tea, bread and 
margarine. 

o '■ 

Tubs. . . 

Bnwl and mar¬ 
garine, tea. 

Meat (for man), 
potatoes, boiled 
piiiMing, ti^a 
((lU'Iding made 
with ilour and 
jfat or mar¬ 
garine). 

Tea, ‘bivad and 
margarine. 

1 WiB. . . . 

Bread and mar- 
gorino, toa. 

Meat (for manf. 
bread and i.iar- 
gartne, tea. 

Tea, bread and 
margarine. 

Thcr. . . 

Rrea<) and mar-^ 
garj lie, tea. 

Meat (for man), 
potatoes, par¬ 
snips, oarrots, 
tea. 

Tea, bread and 
margarine. 

Fbi. ... 

1 Broad abd su¬ 
gar, tea., . 

Meat (for man), 
potatoes,d amp- 
lings, tea. 

Tea, bread uid 
sugar. 

Sat . . . 

! 

Bn^ad and su¬ 
gar, tea. 

! c 

Bread and mar¬ 
garine, scrap 
of moat (for 
roan), tea. 

Tea, bread and 
margarine. 


No lupper. The pint of inilk irhii h Is glvoo daily is mainly and 
for Uie Daby. ' 
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No. VIII.^BedfordsUre. 

Man, wife, three sons ten, eight, and 
seven, and three daughters aged thirteen, five, 
and two. , 

Totae WEEKiy Earnings or Family. 

* '(rib's wage.^ . •148. 

Rert of cottage and garden, Is. 8d.^er week. • 

Ria^ of allotment, Ba. 6d, per year. 

N I extra earnings. 

• • 

ThougirSl present Mr. Barrington is working at 
a rural lime-kiin and not on the land, we have 
included the budget of the household, since he 
receives the normal rural labourer’s wage, even 
to the extent of being docked in wet weather.. 
There are no perquisites and there is no over¬ 
time, as the “ works ” have been slac^ for some 
years. 

It is a poor village, in which thf ohly charities 
are for the occupants of cottages under a par¬ 
ticular landlord, or the attendants at a particular 
place of worship, and the Barringtons do* not 
belong to eithe:>of these classes. They are now 
a little better oft than they were, by virtue of 
the allotment which they have begun to rent— 
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a rood, at 6s. 6d. yearly. The soil is productive, 
and jvill supply a good pony vegetables. 

In spite of thiff the nourishment' is terribly 
inadequate. The school doctor visited the family 
recently to complain .that the children, though 
clean and evidently well cared for, were under¬ 
fed; but when ke heard the amount of the 
income, he could only say, Poor souls i ” 

The remark, taken in connection with the 
abnormaUy low ainoimt of nutritive value which 
this family obtains, reminded us of 'fhe words of 
a woman living in tire same district. She was 
speaking of a former neighbour, who had faced 
tlie Barrington probleiii on the Barrington wage. 

. “ And how did she manage ? ” we asked. 

“ Oh, she died 1.” 

The fatiiily under review seems to be on the 
way to a similar solution of the problem. 

There is a deficiency of 49 per cent, of protein 
in this family’s'dietary, and of 42 per cent, of 
ener^ value. One-seventh of tlie food consumed 
is home produce. 
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ErnxofruR* onanio Ttkoal W»*k ih OcrrOBiR 1912. 

* A • 


• 

«. 

* 

• 

«. 

d. 

9 02 . tea . , . 

. 0 

l^c^t.*|oal . . . . 

1 lOi 

p Ibe. sugar . . . 

. 0 

1 quart Sil and candies . 

0 

H 

14 oz. Inrd .... 

. 0 

8^ ' Washing materials, black 



1 lb. butU'r . , 

. 0 

4 j l^ad, laces, etc. 

0 

6 

111 lbs. bri'A'i 

. 3 

6 Insurance .... 

0 

3 

4 Iba.^ank . 

. 2 

0 

_ 

_ 

|| gallon ^iMt«c*d n.ilk 

. 0 

h' 

13 


i lb. oatmeal . 

. «0 

3 Balance towards shoes 



1 bott!' giogA' ale 

. 0 

1 and clSthing . . • . 

0 

H 

9 Ib. ru e . . . 

. 0 

2 

— 


2 lb. jam .... 

. 0 

4 

14 

0 

Rent. 

. 1 

8 * ... 





• 




pKODnri consctmedI^urino the Week. 


3(> lbs. {-oljitoca. j 2 Him. paranlpR. 

4 Iba. cabboge. 1 1 ^ lbs. oii.ua;,. 

Gift coesuvsd during the Week. 
i lb. golden ayrup. 
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Mijfu or Miau pBOTiBis DUBnro Webs 

•_ r _ 



Breakfast. 

-‘T" 

/ 1>INNER. 

T*a. ‘ 

Sur?**. 

Son. . 

Bread and 
lard, tea. 

Meat, pota¬ 
toes, cab¬ 
bage. 

Tea, bread 
and butter. 

Bread and 
lard, tea. 

Mon. 

Meat and 
bread (for 
mtri), broad 
and laixb 
^^tea. 

Potatoes, 

parsnips. 

Tea, bread 
and lard. 

Bread . and 
lard. tea. 

s 

Tnss. 

Meat and 
breof! (for 
jfiati), bread 
and lard, 
tea. 

Potatoes, 

cabbage. 

Tea, bread 
and syrup. 

Broad and 
lard, tea. 





WlD. 

Meat and 
bread (for 
man), por* 
ridge, tea. 

Potatoes, 

broth. 

Tea, tread 
and syrup. 

Bread and 
lard, ginger 
ale. 

Thu*. 

Meat and 
bread (for 
man), bread 
and lard, 
tea. 

Hice, jam. 

Tea, broad 
and lard. 

Porridge. 

Fki. 

Meat and 
bread (for 
man), broad 
and lard, 
tea. ' 

Meat, pota¬ 
toes, par¬ 
snips, on¬ 
ions. 

Tea, broad 
and jam. 

Rlo^ bread 
and syrap, 
tea. 

8at. 

Meat' and 
bread (for 
man), bread 
and lard, 
tea. 

Meat and 
bread. 

Tea, bread 
and jam. 

• 

Bread and 
lard, tea. 
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I 


Study No. /^.— Essex. 

I Man, v/ifcf, one son aged five, two daughters 
three and one. 


[ T.WAt, Weekly Earninos or Family. 

I wage.]58. 

I Eitra earnings in course of the year, £2, 128*. (man, £2; 
roman, 12.8?). Counti rbalancod by olPtime. 

[ Rent of cottage, £6 per year. 

The Bt^ps are people^who, one fetla sTrongly, 
>ught to in a more stable economic position, 
rhey are both, by birth and training, built for 
•espectable security, and insecurity wears them 
>ut. Harry Burton, a thoroughly wholesome, 
industrious young fellow (for he is still young), 
is the son of an old gamekeeper, a trusted servant 
on the estate of a very wealthy man? About 
ten years ago he married a woman three years 
older than himself, who had proved extremely 
competent in “ service,’^ and was fitted in every 
way to be a good wife and mother. He wdfe in 
regular work when they married, and they had 
saved enough to furnish the house nicely and 
make a fair start. 

He prospect was as rosy as that of an agricul* 
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tural labourer on 15s. a week could, be,, but there 
carte illness. Harry Burton was laid aside for 
months, and lost^iS regular work, they passed 
through great straits, and every valuable be¬ 
longing to the wife'was sold, while the house 
began to look bare and comfortless. 
old Mr. and Mrs.* Burton, wlio live in the village, 
did all‘they could; but for them tlie young 
couple would possibly have been forced into the 
workhoilse. A womai^ with a bab^ftfld a sick 
husband to look afttJr cannot go 'oi;|; to work. 
As it was,, they pulled throjigh; and Harry 
Burton got back to work again, though his work 
has never since been absolutely regular. He is 
a day labourer merely, and they often suffer 
acutely from tire incidence of “off-time,” even 
though tTiey are* in *a better position than many 
people, ina.smuch as old Mr. Burton, the game- 
keeper, uses all his influence to get Harry some 
work on the estate when things are very bad. 

Tile annual rent of the four-roamed cottage is 
heaVy—£6—paid every January. They never 
try to pet n.side any money weSkly towards this 
sum, relying upon harvest money and the sale 
of garden produce. Fortunately, they have an 
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excellenl’gapdea, which, whOe the children are 
young, supplies them wj*th vegetables for the 
greater part of the year*, and j^elds a margin for 
pKfit—in cabbages, letl"ce, onions, etc. They 
hav^ occa.sionally to buy j)o*tatoes. 

Ha%y Burton gives his wifg 12s. put of his 
15s. when he lia.i A full week,, reserving 3s. for 
his own clothing, club, insurance, and other per¬ 
sonal expenses. He does pt sm(jke, but takes ' 
a glass of beef now and then. 

The haiwest money conies to about £2. Some¬ 
times Mrs. Burton earns a httle by field work. 
This summer she took the children with her, 
and earned 12s. by picking potatoes. With this 
she bought boots for the boy md girl, slippers' 
for the boy, sdeks and stoctings for hgrself and 
the children, and had her own shoes mended. 
She would have worked another eight days for 
another 12s., but the bajiy’s illness*prevented it. 

The three children are well cared for, an^ are 
commonly called “lovely children.” But.the 
youngest is distinctly less healthy than the other 
two. And one close friend of the family, Vho has 
helped them in various ways, says that they have 
lost soihething in the^ years of stress and anxiety. 
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some ideal of daintiness—no othet word could 

• ^ 

be found to characjenze the exquisite neatness 
of the Burton manage Mr some years after they 
married, or their punctilious care for the first 
baby when it came. It might have becn^bom 
in the puiyle 1 

But ^oubtless tsome ideals‘have to go in this 
rough-and-tumble world, and the Burtons have 
kept thejr sha^e in hoi^esty, industry, and affection. 

There is a deficiency* of 7 per cent, of protein 
in this family’s dietary, and of *5 p§r cent, of 
energy valufe. One quarter of flie food consumed 
is home produce. 


AzrfiVPiTuiiB DURwa Typical Wbik ik Sxptimbbb 1912. 


• 

t. 

i. 

4 lb. ourranta . . . ,. 

9 

1 

4 lb. tea. 

0 


4 Iba. sugar .... 

0 10 

4 lb. cocoa. 

0 

4 

2 Iba. Quaker oats. * . . 

0 

6 

1 lb. cheese . . . 

0 

9 

t . . . 

0 

li 

lowtfooal . . . . 

0 

8 

7 new milk . . . 

1 

2 

16 11 m. bread .... 

2 

0 

4 atone flour, and Id. 



baking ^wder . . . 

0 

«1 

fib. butter .... 

0 

6 

i lb. bid. 

0 

H 

8 Iba. iteak .... 

2 

3 


* t. A 

1 lb. liver.0 4 

^ lb. 8uot.0 2 

i lb. dripping . . . 0 2| 

1| ibB. frt^h heningfl . 0 S 
1 quart oil .... 0 3 
Clothing club. ... 0 2 
Soap, matohea ... 0 3 

12 0i 

Man's pocket money for 
clctbing, ioouranoe, 
club, ete.3 0 


16 04 












W- 


Hon PioDoo* oosinou) mmnto m Wm 
l| Iti. poUtoM. I 1) Ibi. opjdM 
4 lbs. bs«u. i 2 lbs. jsm. 

• • 


UsHn os Mbjlls raoviDio dobivo thb Wia^ 


N 

BeBAKFASTs 

Rxnbk. 

Til. 

1 

Tofc, porHdgvj, 
br«ibd and but* 
ter or rlrip^Ins. 

Beef, potatoes, 
beaixfl, .apple 
tart, CO04M. 

• 

Tea, bread and 
lap, cake (wiUi 
lard and cur- 

rantsj, cheese. 

Uoit. . . . 

T«a, porrIdM, 
bread acd diip* 
ping* 

Cold meat, po* 
tat^a, broad 
andfbutter, oo* 

H • 

Tea, broad and 
jam. cheese. 

« 

Tel, porridge, 
brcid and but* 
ter. 

Mea^ warmed 
up, beans, po¬ 
tatoes, rice pud* 
ding, cocoa. 

Tea, bread and 
jam, cheese. 

Wbd. . . . 

Tea, porridge, 
br^ and drip¬ 
ping. 

Sue% pudding 
with currants, 
potatoes, co¬ 
coa. 

Tea, bread and 
jam, cheese. 

Tan. . . 

Tea^ porridge, 
bread and but¬ 
ter. 

Liver, potatoes, 
brei^ pudding, 
cocoa. ♦ 

Tea, bread and 
ja^, cheese. 

Tbl . . . 

Tea, porridge, 
bread uud but¬ 
ter or dripping. 

Fish, potatoes, 
suet pudding, 
cocoa. ^ 

Tea, bread and 
jam Of butter. 

8s*. . . . 

Tea, porridge, 
bread and but¬ 
ter or dripping. 

*11100 puddihg, 
bread and but¬ 
ter or dripping 
or jam, cocoa. 

Tea, bread and 
jlm or butter. 

• 


Mo suppw. 
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Sttid^ No. X. — Essex. , i 

Mmi, wife, two sons ftged thirteen eleven, 
and three daughte^s agediuine, seven, and three. 

Total Weekly •Earnings or Family. 

Man’s wage.ISs. 

Extra earhings in* the course of the year, £2, 7s., 
earned byjthe woman* <■ 

Rent of cottage, 2 b. per week. 

The Latimers are oA a more nervous type than 
the average labourer* and his wife. iThey are 
both slightly built; she is dark, with an eager, 
mobile face; he is iWr, and looks at present 
somewhat below par. He has been working 
nearly seven years for Mr. X., who is, on the 
whole, a good master, though his' wages are not 
high—15s. a week, out of which 2s. must go for 
rent 

Formerly liitimer wa,s a cowman, but the 
long hours—always starting work at 4 a-m.— 
and^the constant work, with ne\ er a Sunday 
ofi, were probably too much for him. At all 
events, after a sharp attack of pneumonia which 
nearly cost him his life, he became a day labourer. 
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Now his Loura are 7 a.m. to 6 p.m. in the winter, 
and 6 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. in the Rummer. 

Before the pneumonja, his wife told us, he 
w^as strong as any man, bait it left behind some 
we^jnf.'-s. Last year he was oft for six weeks 
with ec^teftia. Thcj* were in noclub, and had to 
resort t(? the parish, which gfranted them 6s. 
weekly—for man and wife and six children. 
She said it had been impissible to pay into a 
club. His master, on bemg appealed to, supple¬ 
mented the relief with 5s. weekly, and somehow 
or other they pulled through without getting 
into debt to any extent. * 

Latimer is working steadily again now; he is. 
a capable, conscientious felloi^. They live in 
half of what was originally «a farm house, a pic¬ 
turesque place. But the interior, though the 
walls are covered with almanacs and cheap 
pictures—and it has the little knick-knacks 
that give a workman’s cottage a look of hoQie— 
is dreary, simpiy because the fire is far too meagre 
for a raw December day. 

They pay into a coal club at the rate of*16s. 6d. 
yearly,^ and for this they get a ton of coal. The 
wood is given, and,by using some wood Jhey 
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contrive to make the one ton kst'a yeaj. But 
a couple of loads.ql wood a year and a ton of 
coal, with probably sonle wood picked up, evi¬ 
dently do not nrn to,cheerful fires. 

The garden is not large, and only sui^jiies 
potatoes for two,months in the year. . Rut ihey 
have h^d a good many greens and parinips, and 
just at present are using more of these than of 
potatoes. Tbeie ari no fruit trees, and this 
year Mrs. Latimer h| s' made 42 Ihs. of jam out 
of blackberries and apples. .■ « 

“ Where did you get the appies ? ” 

“ I begged them ! 

They were windfalls probably, but served their 
purpose—to supply jam for the winter. At 
present she is using a 3-lb. jar a week. She made 
lOs. this autumn by selling blackberries at Is. 
a peck; and that sum, or part of it, helped with 
the sugar for.boiling her own jam. She also 
paid up arrears with the coal club. 

Other small alleviations in the lot of the 
Latimer family are 7 lbs. of beef and a couple 

of rabbits at Christmas from the employer_^the 

latter given to all his tenants, the first only to 
his labourers. But during^ the shooting' 



they get § rabbit every two or three wee^. la 
the beginuing of the Year the “Maple 
Charity ” (femes to them. 'Ili is a ticket for • 
clothes or shoes to the ^alue of 7s. 6d., and re- 
pe^enti a bequest left j^iirmrily for widows and 
old ta^ples; only when the former had all re- 
cuved ^kets did,married pSbple With large 
famihes stand a chance. Tw(f shilling# comes 
from some other fund kn<wn as the “Jones 
Charity.” 

Mrs. Latimer’s sister, wtto is m service, sends 
them aU, or nearly all, her cast-off clothing; 
and Dolly is now helping in the same way. 
Dolly is Mrs. Latimer’s olcfest girl, who has now 
gone into service with a lady in the village. ■ 
She has only ^een out six months, and all her 
wage is needed for her oVn* outfit,'but her 
mother reaps the benefit of whatever she dis¬ 
penses with; and as there are children of all 
ages, almost anything can be rilade,over into 
something for,a smaller person. Mrs. Latimer 
makes jackets, knickers, trousers, and, in flwt, 
all the clothing of the younger children, mainly 
out of hw sister’s “ cast offs.” Then out of a 
wom-o^t pair of socks or stockings she can 
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always manufacture a smaller pair as good as 
new, or nearly. As we passed out‘she sqrveyed 
her husband’s o|d ^reen overcoat, hanging on 
the door, with an eye that discerned in it “ a 
suit for Richard ”—age^ eleven—in the future. 
She also showed us the' woollen scarves she»i<Uad 
knitted fer the eliildren. Mr. Latimey^^imself 
does allcthe cobbling and mending for the family. 
He does no extra work in the village, “ there 
are so many after an] job that wants doing.” 

Of course his incoj^fe, such as ibis, is regular, 
save in illness. They are not in toy'club; she 
has not been able to afford it. 

The eldest boy, Robert, has just left school, 
and is looking out for a situation. He earned 
a shilling two weeks ago by acting as beater; and 
two day: this week he has been sawing wood 
for an old couple in the village, who give him 
his breakfast and dinner, though they will not 
be able to pay^ him more than a few pence. He 
conjes back to “ high tea.” 

Mrs. Latimer has some poultry—six hens at 
present—and calculates that she has cleared £1 
with them this year. Moreover, in the spring 
■be earned 17b. by picking stones ofi the land 
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for a taniier; taking the __haby with her. Half 
pf this money went to the ^O^l club, the other 
half bought two pairs!of shoes. The weekly 
i!{^r is (juite absorbed ■.* food and rent, and she 
ayMottiing by either A shoes or clothing. If 
lothmg'.^jtra is being earned, however, and the 
jurchase of shoes for one o^ the children is 
nevitable, the provision b^ is reduced; or, as 
ihe expresses it, When il comes to the come 
», we have to go short W buy shoes. But we 
:an’t lay 6y fot tliem.” 

There is no overtime whatever for this man. 
Ie“ works on the estate.”* 

For breakfast all the children have porridge,. 
nth sugar, some separated milk, and “ a lump 
f bread.” They and the lather take seme food 
—bread and margarine almost invariably—with 
them, and tea and supper and dinner are merged 
mto one family meal at about SidO, or later in 
the summer. * * 

Itere is a deficiency of 24 per cent, of protein 
m this family’s dietary, and of 7 per cent, of 
enej^ value. Three per cent, of the food con¬ 
sumed is home produce. 
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Exphthituki dubwo TmoAL Wees nr Diciiraia* 1912 . 


f 

J. 

i. 

7 lbs, flour. 


0 1 

46 ibt. bread .... 

6 

oj 

4 iba. sugar .... 

» 

87 

jf lb. margarine (best) 

0 

</ 

i lb. lard. 

0 

4 

i lb. currants . . . • . 

0 

2 

1 lb. pudding beef . . 

0 

7 

1 lb. suet * . 

0 

3 * 

1 lb. bacon .... 

tl 

4 

i g.llun oil .... 

ol 


^ lb. eoooar . . 

4| 

1 lb. t«. 

0 



«. d. 

7 pint# separated milk . 0 3| 
2| Ib«. oatmeal ... 0 5 

Rent.2 S 

Tobacco . . . . 3| 

Soap and foda . ^ f, *^0 2 
Inenranoo . * m - 0 3 

Bakfiig powder . .01 

Newspaper ....01 
1 stone potatoes ... 0 7 

« 2 


Horn Pboduoi cohbuiiid dueiho thh Wise. 
9 lbs. parsnip*. | 5 Iba. cabbage. 
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hrun of Mkam fiotimb Dtmnra thb Wsxk. 



• JiBKAKFAST. 

1 

Tu. 

Sun. . . . 

-Mow. . 

• 

A 

T«a. bacon (for 
man), bread and 
dripping, por¬ 
ridge. 

Veat pudding, 
J>arwiip8, pota- 
currant 
tyumpling. 

Tea, bread and 
maj^arine. 

Tea, broad and 
margarine, por- 
ridge. , 

Broad and mar¬ 
garine or .jam, 
tea. 

• 

Tea, remainder 
of, vegetables 
and pudding 
fr(»m gimday. 

Tom.. . . 

Tea, bread and 
margarine, por¬ 
ridge. 

Bread And mar- 
garli/ or jam, 
tea. • 

.f' 

Tea, suet pud¬ 
ding, greens, 
potat^, bo¬ 
ot u /or man). 

WSD. . . . 

4 

Tea, bread and 
margarine, por¬ 
ridge. 

Broad and mar¬ 
garine or jam, 
tea. 

Tea, suet pud¬ 
ding, jam, po¬ 
tatoes (for man 
onlj). 

Truk . . 

Tea, bread and 
margarine or 
jam. 

BreaJ and mar¬ 
garine or jam, 
tea. 

Suet pudding, 
potatoes, ba¬ 
con for man, 
dripping for 
cLildren. 

Pat. . . . 

Tea, bread and 
margarine or 
jam, fKirridge. 

Bread ^nd Jam 
or lard, tea; 

Suet , pudding, 
jam. parenipa, 
potatore. 

Sat. . . . 

Tea, bread and 
jam, porridge. 

Bread and mar¬ 
garine, tea. • 

Tea, scrap of ba¬ 
con ana bread 
for man, por¬ 
ridge for efaij- 
dren. 

----t_ 


Only the childrm beye porridge for breekfaet. • 

The man and the ohildren Ukc dinner with them. The man hae a 
TiJT ” “T*" margarine or lard or jam. and eoeoa. The 

ohildren take bread and margarine or bread and laid. rSere la no 


4 
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SMy No. XL — Nodh Riding of YorkMre. 

Man, wife, tw(? sons ^ed five and one, and 
one daughter aged four. J 

Total Weekly Earnings or Family. 

Man’* wage . •.f 

,(For a full«weck, which exceptional.^ 

Extra eamines in the (^,mrse of the year, £1, 16a. 

•* Bent of cottage and guHlen, £8 jier year. 

Rent of conunAn share )|iid, 2 b. 6d. pet year. 

The Knights are probably as hard up'Us any one 
in tlie village. If the man had regular work aU 
tlie year round, he \fould only get 15s. a week 
for nine months and 18s. for three months in 
the year; but in the winter his work is very 
irregular and hif average earnings are consider¬ 
ably less. If his father, himself only a working 
man with 17s. a week, liable to be docked by 
bad weather, did not give them a meal some¬ 
time when nothing is coming in, they would 
have been more than half-starved many a time. 
It is a most demoralizing way of living for two 
people'whose natural tendencies are all towards 
independence and respectability. Knight is a 
steady, capable-looking fellow. It is said of him 
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by his n^igh^ours that he can turn his hand to 
anything. But the farmer who was employing 
him regularly left the village s(frae time ago, and 
since his departure tliv income has been pre- 
cbriouf in the extreme. In the summer he can 
be pre,| ty sure of work, but m the winter— 1 

“ La.sUweek 1 e brought home 15s.,” said Mrs. 
Knight, “ but the week befoae it was only 4s. 6d.” 

When working iiTogularl;-, even in the winter/ 
he gets paid at the rate»of 3s. a’day. And at 
present tljey a';e hoping for some thrashing, which 
would mean 3.s,6d. a day for a short tiT e. Whether 
he will get it, however, seems quite uncertain. 

Mrs. Knight is too fully occupied with the 
children to earn anytliing. She is still nursing' 
the baby, «ai the elder ones aVe only five and 
nearly four years old respectively. In spite of 
hard living sii%. is plump and rosy, a marked 
contrast to her husban^, who is Very thin and 
pale, though he looks fairly healthy. • 

They greatly value the produce of the garden, 
which is, roughly, says Mrs. Knight, “ 18 yards 
by 80, counting the hedges and all.” Tljis year 
they sold some gooseberries out of it, and also a 
few potatoes, making altogether nearly £2. Thii 
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went towards the rent, which is very* heavy— 
£8 yearly. The house*i8 sanitary and compara¬ 
tively modern, and th^re is a pigstj'. This 
year tliey sold a pig fof £3, 8s. Tliey had had 
it five mold I IS, and calculated that for the fi/st 
three moifths it cost them Is. and fqr tke ‘last 
two mo^nths 2s. .a week in fneal. It Wso con¬ 
sumed quantities of (had potatoes. They have a 
\ew poultry, and promised to keep an account 
of exactly what they‘make by tjiem; but at 
present it is next to nothing. < •• 

Knight, Ifee the otlicr villagers, has a “ common 
share ” of land, for which he pays half a crown a 
year. It is laid out to grass—this is the case 
with most of them—and the use he makes of it 
is to shopt a rabbit occasionally, bf course, this 
means a gun licence—10s. a year—but it is worth 
while. Sometimes one gets three rabbits, one 
after another though aometimes, on the other 
hand, all the rabbits have made off into a neigh¬ 
bour’s land, or have taken the scare altogether. 
Still, at the rate of one every fortnight, they 
more than pay for the hcence. A rabbit lasts 
two or three dinners; while if more than one 
should b« taken, the others are sold. ' 
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When *we .called it was one of Knight’s un¬ 
employed days, but he was working hard in his 
garden. They have had somt^ plums this year, 
which Mrs. Knight marie into jam, and is now 
using. She made six stones, using three stones 
of sug.ir to three of plums. 

They get potatoes all the year roun3 as a rule, 
but as the last season was ^ very bad ttey may 
have to buy this year. , 

Like so many of these viUagers, Mrs.* Knight 
bakes hajf her flour into pastry and half into 
bread. This substajjtial, heavy pas+ry, in which 
a little home-made jam or a thin layer of cur¬ 
rants is, as it were, embedded like a streak of 
precious metal in sandstone, saves the butter,' 
and is regarded as more satisfying than bread. 
She makes enough to last the week. * 

This week she herself earned a pound of liver, 
which appears in the |judget, for help given to 
a butcher. 

Here, as in.the other Yorkshire budgets, |ome 
of the prices are rather high. Candles, for ex¬ 
ample, are two a penny. But dripping bought 
cheap from a local institute. 

No eharities of any consequence are given in 
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the parish; but Knight’s own relaKves, though 
badly off themselves^ help to some ejcteni; with 
clothes, and occasionally there is a cast/off coat 
from some one for whom he has worked. Onc^ 
a year a ladies’ guild, run by a local celebrity, 
distributes garments to poor families,, and this 
year Mrs. Knight^^ol an apron. 

We discussed the (^lill of fare for the current 
•^tiiek. ^hen Knight earns less, no moat and 
no lard or bacon are bohght, and to.sorae extent 
they become dojicndcnt on the help of his parents. 

There is a' dellcicncy of 34 per cent, of protein 
in this family’s dietai'y, and of 11 per cent, of 
energy value. One-sixth of the food consumed is 
home produce, and 6 per cent, is payment for work. 


Exphmditurb duriko Tj;itcai> Wbbk in Dbcbmbbb 1912. 


< 

' s. d. 


s. 

i. 

itonei flour . . 

2 2^ 

li^cwt. coal . . . . 

2 

0 

y»»rt. 

0 1 

Soap and waablog pow* 



Baking powder . ^ 

0 2i 

den ..... 

0 

4 

4f pints new milk . ^ 

0 7 

gallon oil ... . 

0 

S 

I lb. butter .«> . . 

. 0 8 

Caudlos and matches 

0 

1 

4 Iba. sugar . . . 

. 0 10 

1 oz. tobacco .... 

0 

31 

ilb. 4» ■ • • ■ 

0 6 

Instirance a. . . . 

0 

3 

1 lb. 14 OK. pie meat. 

, 0 11 

Blacking, blaokiead, laces 

0 

11 

2 lbs. dripping . . 

0 6 


— 

— 

) lb. bacoQ^ . . . 

. 0 6 


11 

2 

Ub-lard . . . . 

. 0 8 


— 

— 

I lb. oumnts . . 

. 0 2 





1%(> debts from previoua week clftlmed the balasoe, and nor^ and 
nothing towards the rent (Ss. Id. a week]. 
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^BODUCB COK8DXJD DDBIKS THl WbBK. 

IB lbs. potatoes. | 2 lbs. cabbage. 

Rabbit. 

I 

EaRIIJID by THl WOMAir. 

1 lb. Mver. 


Msinr OP Mbals pbovidid dhbwg thi Whk. 



Brbak- Asy. 1 Dinnek. 

Til. 

Son. . . 

Tea. bread and 
butter. 

Meat tie, pota¬ 
toes,,' cabbage, 
tea. 

Tea, £read and 
butter or drip¬ 
ping, pastey. . 

Mon. . . 

Tea. bread and 
bi tier or drip* 

, pin*. 

llewains of Sun* 
(lay’s dinner, 
bread and but¬ 
ter, pastry, tea. 

Tea. bread and 
batter, pastry. 

Tubs.. . 

Tea. breau and 
butter or drip- 

ping. 

Currant pudding, 
br^dfricHiaitb 
dripping, tea. 

*1 sa, bread and 
butter or drip¬ 
ping or jam, 
pastry. 

Wbd. . . 

Tea, bread and 
butter or drip- 

liabblt, potatoes, 
a little bacon, 
tea. • 

Tea, bread and 
butter or drip- 

ping. 

Tbue. . 

Tea. bread and 
butter or drip- 

ping. 

Remainder * of 
rabbit, iirer, 
bread, tea. 

Tea,*bread and 
butter or drip¬ 
ping, pMtry. 

Fm. . . 

Tea, broad and 
•crape. 

Bacon (for man), 
t p<;tatoes w^h 
dripfiing, pas¬ 
try. 

Tea. bread and 
•crape. 

• 

8u. . . 

Tea, Iread and 
•orape. 

Scrap of bacon 
(for man), 
bread and but¬ 
ter or dripping, 
paltry, tea. 

Tea, broadband 
butter or drip¬ 
ping, pastry. 

• 


This family takes no nipper. 
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Study No.^ XII. — Essem', 

Man, wife, three sous aged ten, eight, and four, 
and two daughters aged thirteen and two. 

Total Weekly Eaenings of Family. 

Man’s wage.J58, ' 

Extra ep.mings in Mie course of the year, £6, 6s. 

Bent of cottage and ga^ien, 2s. per week. 

The Borrows are a trifle better off in some 
respects than most of the other labourers of the 
district, since during the year Mr. Borrow earns a 
good deal of extra money. The farmer who em¬ 
ploys him gives about £6,10s. per man for the 
four weeks of harvest, 25s. being in lieu of beer 
money, an arrangement which suits,Borrow well, 
as he hks been' a teetotaler for twenty-five 
years. 

But that is not all. There is a sandpit on 
the land belonging to the farm, and lately, owing 
to ^he increase of building operations in the 
neighbourhood, sand has been in considerable 
demand, and there has been a good deal of “ sand 
getting.” This is piecework, and oftm means 
an additional 3s. weekly. Perhaps £4 o;!rtra in 
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the year is earned by it, though Borrow fouiu 
it difficult to, calculate the eVct amount. 

There ,are no perquisites, except that thi 
- farmer, like various other; in the district, allow; 
his men to have potatoes by the bushel at whole 
sale prices. At Christmas, however, Jie gave 
Borrow 58. and 4 ijs! of beef. 

The village is not rich in clufrities ; but Borrow 
remembers with real gratitude that .when he was 
ill some mouths ago his m*ates clubbed together 
to give him 10s. He was not actually starving, 
since there was a rittle insurance money coming 
in, but the back rent was accumulating week by 
week. 

Very occasionaUy a little extra money is earned 
by labourersin' this district at other farm^, when 
their own day’s work is over. This happens 
chiefly at the thrashing season. Again, now and 
then, Borrow has done afbit of digging or cess¬ 
pool emptying; but he has kept no record of 
the sums thus %amed, and it is unlikely th'at 
they will amount to more than £1 or 25s. in the 
year. On the other hand, we must not forget 
^t time is lost through bad weather. There 

is a saying in the neighbourhood that moppy 
4a 
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lost by bad weather counterbalances the harvest 
money; but pro)bably a quick harvest will leave 
the men a little to the good. 

There is a deficiency of 40 per cent, of protein 
in this family’s dietary, and of 22 per cent, of 
energy wlue. All the food consumed is pur¬ 
chased. ' , 


Expinditub* dubiro Tyi’icai. Week in December 1912. 



8. 

d. 


i. 

d. 

30 lbs. bread .... 

3 

0 

3 lbs. savoys.. . . 

. 0 

3 

1 stoiio flour .... 


0 

i lb. suet . . . 

. 0 

4 

Baking powder and suit. 

0 

2 

3 lbs. {>ork pieces . 

. 1 

6 

1 lb. margarine . 

0 

6 

Soap. 

. 0 

3 

} Ib. i&rd. 

0 

0 

Oil. 

. 0 

3i 

1| lbs. marmalade . . 

0 

H 

i cwt. coal 

. 0 

9 

3 pints new milk . . 

0 

3} 

Lares, thread, etc. . 

. 0 

2 

'' 4 OZ. COOOB .... 

0 

41 

Newspapers . . . 

. 0 

11 

4 OZ. tea. 

0 

0 

Hunt. 

. 2 

0 

6 lbs. sugar . . . 

0 

»i 

Insiu’anoe • 

. 0 

4 

1 lb. jam t . . . 4 . 

V/ 

3 


— 

— 

1 lb. cheese .... 

0 



15 

21 


2 Btones potatoes (wholc- 

lale price) .... 0 6 
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w 

Mehtt 91 Mans rsoviDBD dubino the Week. 


-1- 

, Breaefast. 

1)INNER. 

Tba. 

Sun. . . , 

t 

Tea, broad and 
margarine. 

Suet pudding, 
potatoes, 
greens, pork. 

Tea, bread and 
margarine. 

Mon. . . . 

« 

Tea, broad and 
margarine. 

BrAsd and mar- 
garlAO. 

Suet pudding, 
potatoes. 

Tubs . . * 

Tea, bread and 
lard. • 

Bread and mar* 
tnalade. 

s 

Sue* pudding, 
potato^. 

Wed. . . 

Tea, bread and 
lard. 

Brood fend mar¬ 
garine. 

Suet pudding, 
potatoes, tur¬ 
nips. 

Tiiue.. . . 

Tea, bread and 
riargaiine. 

Bsoad anil 

cheese. 

Lard pudding, 
potatoes. 

Fri. . , " 

Tea, bread and 
lard. 

Bread and 

oheese. 

Potatoes, bread 
s')d lard. 

Sat. . . . 

Tea, bread and 
sugar. 

BroSid and jam. 

Potatoes, 

greens. 


No supper is taken in this household. 
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Study No. XIII. — Essele. 

Man, wife, thr^ sons aged fifteen, tkirteen, and 
eight, and three daughters aged ten, six, (and two. 
Total Weekly ^k.ninos op Family. 


Wages— a. d. 

Man.10 0 

Son •., . . .So 

San .10 


16 0 

Extra'Sarninga in the course of the year, 248. (188. by 
the man and 6s. by the worafin). . 

Rent of cottage and garden, 23. per wee^. ^ 

The outteok of the Goodwin family on life is 
rather hopeless, thoufgh Goodwin is a steady, 
respectable workman, who has been under one 
master for some years. But his wife, though 
well meaning, is npt “ contriving.*'''She is no 
hpnd at making the pastry which the labourer 
relies upon as more supporting than bread; and 
if a rabbit is ^iven to the household, she will 
only make it last one day. Such careless ex¬ 
travagance vexes the souls of her prudent neigh- 
wbours, who, nevertheless, generally conclude their 
account of her failings by saying, “ If she coq* 
trived and considered and did the utmost with 
every halfpenny, it isn’t enough.” 
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Just now,‘owing to an accident, Goodwin is 
on the'clulj—it is to Mrs.HJoodwin’s credit that 
she has kept the club subscription going. He 
^has 10s. V week coming in, ujhich is, roughly 
speaking, equivalent to hi'^veitge wage through 
the since he has a great deal of off-time. 

It is said that ti.t? farmer for .whom hj works 
is responsible for the introduction of off-time 
into this village. Previously all the farnjers h«J 
found some work for their regular men, even in 
bad weather J* but Goodwin’s wages have been 
1 nown, in the wor.st weeks, to fall to 5s. 

In the summer he avera'ges about 14s. a week 
regularly—the wage is Ss. 4d. for a full day. At 
haymaking this spring he earned about 10s. 
extra; biff the harvest oij}y ^amounted to an 
additional shilling per week for eight weeks, 
owing to the weather. To some extent the 
winter’s arrears are wiped oS in the summer; 
but they would do very badly if the tddest boy 
was not bringing in 5s. a week. The second 
boy sometimes earns a few pence or scraps of 
food by running errands, or cleaning tho.knives 
for a lady. His mother kept no account of his 
earnings, which we have estimated quite roughly 
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at what may be considered their outside limit, 
Is. a week. A rafobit and three bloaters, entered 
as gifts, will cover his employer’s help in kind. 

Two elder girl| are ^ut in service, '^d help ■ 
their mother to some Extent with cast-off clothing, 
or a shilling or two in an emergency, but they 
cannot do a great d(^l. 

The garden furnishes potatoes from the end of 
July to the end of December, and otlier vegetables 
or greens, used twice a week, for thd greater part 
of the year. They have not yet finished their 
supply of greens, and \yill have more in the spring. 

These people, like other poor families belong- 
•- ing to this parish, get the “ Maple Charity 
7s. fid. worth cf clothing—early jn January. 
Again, Mrs. GosdWin earned fis. this year by 
“ three days tatering.” In spite of these various 
additions to the man’s wage, however, she is 
locally reported to be chronically in debt; and 
dovbtless her debts would be still heavier if 
tradespeople would supply her. "the item “ con¬ 
densed milk,” on which fivepence is spent, is an 
instance of her extravagance. A more strenuous 
woman would have contrived, even if she had to 
send the children a mile, to get separated milk. 
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and spej»d threepence instead of fivepence, in¬ 
stead of saymg feebly with Mrs. Goodwin that 
the separated couldn’t be got. » 

NeverUeless, she is a kindly, if an inefficient 
woman, ®d her husband is ca,,)ab]e and intelli¬ 
gent enrmgh. He will soVn fe back at work 
again,*for«his accident is not very serious, and 
though to be on tlie sick q^ub' really pays him 
almost as well as working, he prefers the latter 
method of making a living. .r “ 

There is a’deficiency of 24 per cent, of protein 
in this family’s dietary, and of 17 ^er cent, of 
energy value. C>ne-tenth of the food consumed 
is home produce, and one-thirteenth is given, 
though to some extent it may be regarded as a.. 
perquisite earned by the youngej* boy. 


Eibbnditcrk during Typical December 1012, 


60 Iba. bread .... 
t atoee 6our . , , , 

* lbs. aogar .... 
1 lb. margarine . . . 
I lb. cheese .... 
I lb. tea . . . 

IJ lbs. bacon .... 
li lbs. stewing steak and 
tlb. suet .... 


s. d. 


7 0 

1 owt. coal 

0 0 

Rent .... 

0 10 

Soap and soda . 

0 8 

6 oz. condeflHed milk 

0 4} 

4 bloaters . . 

0 9 

Oil and candles . 

0 9 

Insurance . . . 

1 0 



s. i. 
1 * 
2 0 
0 3 
0 6 
0 3 
9 4 
0 3 

IS g| 


though there is no entry for dub 


The Ineome is outrun this week, 
HmMbutloa. 
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Ho»a Peooucs oonsukid ditriko thi Wme. 
28 lbs. potatoes. | 18 lbs. groeos. 

t 

Gifts c^nshuid DcrsiKa the Wees 
3 bloalvrs. | 1 rabbit. 


Mekh of Mb! ls I'BtyviDEo dubiho TKi Week. 



-^-- 

BREaKF ST. 

Dinheb. 

Ta..‘ 

Sto. . . . 

« 

Tea, bloaters, 
bread Aiid iwar- 
garine. 

Suet .pudding 
witli moat, po¬ 
tatoes. 

Bread and mar¬ 
garine, tea. 

Mob. , . . 

Tea, toast with 
miygurine. 

Broad and mar¬ 
garine. 

Greens, pota¬ 
toes, bacon (for 
man and boy], 
bread, tea. 

Tixra. . . . 

Tea, toast and 
» margarine. 

Tea, bread and 
mergoriuo 

Rabbit slowed, 
potatoo8,dump- 
lings, tea. 

W*D. . . . 

Tea, bread and 
margarine. 

Tea, bread and 
margarine. 

Greens,potatoes, 
booon (for man 
and boy), tea. 

Thhb. . . . 

Tea, bread and 
margarine. 

Tea, b^<.^ad and 
margarine. 

Bloaters, bread 
Utd tea. 

Fm. . 

Tua, to(&t and 
margarine. 

Tea, bread and 
scrape. 

Bacon (for man 
and boy), po¬ 
tatoes, greens, 
tea. 

SiT. . . . 

Tea, bread and 
seraph. 

Tba, bread and 
•crape. 

Remainder of 
bacon, pota¬ 
toes, tea. 


<r 

The mail and eldest boy take bread,cheese, and oold tea with them for 
dinner tbe hret four days of the week; the last two days they take 
bread and margarine or bread and scrape and cold tea. The ohildnm 
attending iohooi take broad and margarine with them for dinner. 

This fandly takes no supper. 
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Sktdy No. XIV. — Oxfordshire. 

MaiA wRe, two sons agM fteven and a half 
and six\and one daughter aged/eight and a half. 

Total Weekly Earninomof Family. 

/ A. d. 

Waa’s wage.14 0 

Perquisites— ^ * • 

Cottage and garden, say ... 2 0 

. 16 -«■ 

Extra earnings in the coursi of the year, £3. 

Mrs. Mayne is^a slender little worn jin of forty, 
looking rather frail. She«has had nine children, 
of whom only four are living. The eldest of 
these, a girl, is out in service, earning £9 a year. • 
She has ntit been away long, «ud clothing ex¬ 
penses have been heavy, bul site ha.s contrived to 
help her mother with a pair of shoes for Ernie, 
the boy of six. 

This woman is an excellent * manq^er. She 
will sometimes go a mile and a half and Imck, 
with her neighbour, to gather wood to eke out 
the coal. She also gathers crab-apples, which 
she boils, together with vegetable marrows from 
the garden, to make jam for the children. 
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“There’s hardly a week in the yeCur when 
we’re without jam,” she says proudly. It is by 
virtue of the jan\ that the weekly bill fo*r mar¬ 
garine, lard, or ’.'utter is reduced to a/shilling. 
In the summer, 4 hen less coal is needed, butter 
is mainly used, but, as coal and oil absorb inore 
of the weekly income, maigarine—'popularly 
known as “ over\fcigfit butter ”—takes the place 
of butter proper. Sometimes lard is used on 

thS bic.»d instead of either. 

< 

“ Do you often get bones for sohp ? ” asked 
the investigator, who was tired of teing re¬ 
proached with the apatjiy of the poor with regard 
to soup and bones. No, Mrs. Majme didn’t. 
.The butcher she dealt with, at the “ chilled 
meat ” shop, hardly ever had any bones to dis¬ 
pose of, and was not ^iven to selling them cheaply 
when he had. Such facilities for inexpensive 
meals are largely a matter of favour. And the 
Maynes were plutocrats compared to many people 
—^nqt a family for whom a kindly dealer would 
set aside cheap bones. 

Mr. Mayne earns 14s. a week and his cottage, 
a four-rt)omed cottage with a pantry, a good- 
sised garden, and a potato patch, 20 poles, free. 
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There is a liftle overtime at haymaking, but no 
more man* is absorbed by* extra food for the 
breadwiXner. At MicJinelmiCrtJ however, there 
is a sol^^£2, and generally anpther £1 is made 
by thati hing. These extra si^s of money are 
spent chiefly in clothing, f^st year< however, 
half the Michaelmas money/wAit for aidoctor’s 
biU. 

Mrs. Mayne has a sister in another parV?if the 
coimtry, a trifle better off than herself, who sends 
her all the old clothing she can, and she “ makes 
all the clothes herself,” cu,tting down and cutting 
up in tine style. But when all her skill has 
been brought into play, there are still shoes to. 
consider, ^nd clothes for the.man, socks and 
stockings, and any incideiltal •expense.incurred, 
or any bill that has been allowed to run. Some¬ 
times an article of clothing is bought on the 
instalment system of an “ outrider ” from some 
market town within range; but this* is Really 
a comparatively expensive method of purchase. 

Last year Mr. Mayne earned himself a whole 
pair of shoes, at 7s. lid., by mole-catching. He 
gets a penny each for the moles caught, and then 
skins them end sells the furs for a pennj^eadi. 



I 
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i’ 

But this year he has been less lucky, and his 
shoes had to com^ oi^t of the Michaelipas^oney. 
He is really an abstemious man, butane likes 
“ a quart of ale'ted a glass of beer on a Satur¬ 
day,” costing He also gets through, when 

he can afford it, swo ounces of tobacco.- But 
tliese luxuries, inthf depth of winter, sometimes 
have to be curtailed. 

And that is all he earns ? Is there nothing 
extra for hoeing ? ” 

“ No ; when he does any hoeing, it comes in 
the day’s wVirk. But very occasionally, if there’s 
some errand at a distance, or some job that’s 
out of his beat, he’ll get sixpence from the master. 
And if he happens to be out shooting with him, 
he’ll get a rabbit. And he let him "have some 
windfalls from the apple trees this autumn, 
pretty near two stones. Oh, he’s not bad to us. 
Last year, when my husband was ill six weeks, 
he bought us a joint of mutton, fresh from the 
butcher’s—brought it to the house himself I ” 

“ You don’t keep a pig, do you ? ” 

“ Oh. no, we’re not allowed to keep pigs—not 

* The oheapeit beer» sold et l|d. » pint, goes nnder the name ol 
** aK^' By *' beer ** the countryman nsualJy meana a better qoality, 
aoU 1!d. or 2(d. a pint. 
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80 much* as jabbits. But we re a lot better ofl 

than some.” 

( 

The tWaynes, on the 
good terms with their emplo/ers, for one of 
whom Jlayne worked twelve yaars for 13s. and 
his hijuse, in an outlying visage. Tlien came 
three months wi^li.an obvio/sly impossible per¬ 
son, who “ locked up everything.” The old 
employer had trusted his head men; the other 
“ reckoned to go away ior Christinas, and had 
to come l^ack»on Christmas-day morning to give 
out the stores for the cattle a -proceeding 
bitterly resented. * 

“ Naturally your husband has to work on 
Sundays, being a cowman ? ” 

“ Oh yes. The cottage counts for Sunday 
work. There are the cows to milk and*the pigs 
to feed; but just now he only has to go twice 
on Sunday—about three hours’ work altogether. 
And now the days are short (November) he 
gets his break^pst at 6.30, and begins work at 7. 
He takes some bread and cheese with him, if 
there’s any cheese left; and if there im’t, he 
waits till dinner-time. There was no cheese left 
this morning! ” 


wiiole! have been on 
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Mrs. Mayne cooks a hot dinner of sOme kind 
every day, though towards the end of the week 
meat runs short.' SOmetimes only a'ls.^is spent 
on chilled meah and later on in the week they 
buy a good-sizeJ rabbit for lOd. (sellin'g the skin 
for a Id.). ThiA lasts them two dinners,, and 
even provides the nan with a taste for breakfast. 

Mayne himscl't is^ a great contrast to his wife 
—a tall, broad-shouldered man of “ five foot ten 
and a half inches,” whp, when they first came to 
this house, was always “ banging his head against 
the beam ” when he passed through the door. 
As it is, inside the room, his head almost touches 
the ceiling—there is certainly not more than a 
quarter of an inch grace ! They are a good type, 
active to their finger-ends, capable, “contriv¬ 
ing,” mi.ising no opportunity of turning an honesit 
penny—withal, sincere, cheery, and kindly. But 
when all is said and done, life is a continual 
struggle. To be sure, the garden, as Mrs. Ma 3 me 
says, is “ half the battle.” But the garden can 
only be made to provide them with vegetables 
for the year by hard toil, given by a man 
who is already toiling hard through a long 
working day, and never knows what it is even 
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to have a Suhday free. Still the Maynes do not 
grumble. ■» > 

In the budget not a penny is/allowed even for 
cotton. This, with the dothmg, comes out of 
any ^ extra money earned. \ljno clothing were 
given,*thcy would have to cuydown the food bill. 

There is a deficiency of 2Fpel- cent, oh protein 
in this family’s dietary. One-twelfth of the food 
-onsumed is home produce. . •' 


ExPINDIWIHl^DUErao TypICIL WjtEK Dt NOVTOBSB 1912. 


8. d. 

16 lbs. bread . . . . 4 

Btone flour . . . . 0 

lbs. sugar .... 1 2 
Ib. cheese .... 0 9 
quart new milk. ,.03 
lbs. margarine ... 1 0 
ibs. chilled beef . . 1 loj 
Ib. suet . . . . 0 li 
i lbs. currant cake . . 0 4 J 
owt. coal .... 1 4 
oz. tobacco .... 0 7 
alt, blacking, ©to. . .0 IJ 


'• s. d. 

^oap, soda, blue, matches, 

eb:. . ^ 

1 quart oil and oandioB . 0 8| 

i lb. tea.Q || 

1 pint beer and 1 quart 

“le.. Si 

B&klng jowdw ... 0 1 

Insorsnoe . . ? . 0 4 

14 0 


Hoke PsoDnoB conimao dubuto the Wsiu 
18 lb 8 .*pot»t<»g. I 1 lb. tumlpg. 

2 i lb«. oETTotE. I 1 lb. onloni. 

4 lbs. greens. 


Qom ooirsTTMix) otraoro sn Wsii. 
^ ibs. applet. 
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MmnT OF M*ai8 pkotidsd DTOnto TsJ Waas. 



BnaiSFAsT. 

' DiInicr, 

Tba. 

.Suppsa. 

Sun. . 

Tea, meat 
for man, 
broad and 
buttOi. 

LMeat pud- 
^dj^g, pota- 
itoefl, car- 
Vote. 

Tea, broad 
and butter 
or jam, 

cake. 

Tea, bread 
and butter 
or oheeso. 

Moh. 

Tea, bread 
and butter 
or Jam, lit- 
fie meat 
(for man). 

pud- 
dltif; warm- 
, ed\ up, po- 

taUtOH. 

Tea, breail 
and buttei 
or jam. 

Tea, (bi'ead 
t«nd butter 
or cheese. 


Tea, broad 
^n<l Itt-d 
or jam. 

Slewed meat, 
potatoes, 
sprouts, 
onions. 

Tea, bread 
and butU ‘1 
or lard oy 
jam. meat 
for man. ‘ 

Bread and 
butter or 
cheese. 

( 

Wan, 

Tea, * bread 
and butter 
or jam, lit¬ 
tle meat 
(for man). 

Roast meat, 
baked 4 po- 
t a t 0 e B, 
greens. 

Tea, ' bread 
and butter 
or jam. 

Bread and 
cheese or 
butter. 

Thcr. 

Tea, bread 
and butter 
or lard or 
jam. 

Irish stew, 
oniony, car¬ 
rots, tur- 
‘hips, pota¬ 
toes. 

Tea, bread 
and jam or 
lard or but¬ 
ter. 

Bread and 
jam. 

Tai. . 

Tea, bread 
and jam or 
butter, 
scrap of 

cicat (for 
man). 

Apple pud- 
ding. 

Tea, bread 
and jam or 
butter. 

None. 

Sat. . 

Tea, bread 
and jam. 

Potatoes, 

dumplings. 

Tea, bread 
and jam. 

Tea, bread 
and butter. 


^ .aiu WHO uavo s ucue lupper. 

, Thaman takm s «ttJ« bread and cheese with him to eat betwaw 
Waalatt and dinner about two or three days each week. 
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Study No. XV.—North Riding of Yorkshire. 

Man, wife,* two sons aged*six*and three, and 
one daughter aged ten. 


^ Totai Weekly Earnings cf Family. 

MJn’s wage 16s. 

The extra earnings in the course of tho*year are uncertain. 

Rent of cottage and garden, £5, 6s. per year, rates 16e 
per year. 

The Bar^oniwould, they say, find it almost im¬ 
possible to live if, the children who are out in 
service did not help those at home. What they 
give from time to time practically covers the 
rent, which is £5, 5s. yearly. Tliere are also 
rates, to the amount of 15s. yearly; but Barton 
tries to lay something by towards them* in the 
summer. 

He is a “ road-scraper ” for more than eight 
months in the year, and a labour* on % land 
for more than Jhree. From the end of harvest 
to the beginning of hay-time he earns 16s. a 
week, but not quite regularly. This winter, for, 
mstance, he calculates that he has lost at’least 
10b. through bad weather. In the haytime. 
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however, he generally earns 18s. a weel:, for three 
weeks. For the ne^t few weeks, till the harvest, 
the average is a little less, as not being the regu¬ 
lar man of arty one farmer, he nearly always 
loses some odd days. But later on, if the har¬ 
vest is good, ho is pretty certain to e^irn 25s. 
weekly for four\weeks. Last ye4r, unfortu¬ 
nately* the weather was so bad that there was 
hmdly any extra money to be earned. 

It Is this'varying ..;ummcr money that must 
meet the clothing expenses of five people—there 
are three, children at home, nged ten, six, and 
three. It cirnnot be'exjiected that the children 
who are away will do more than help with the 
rent, and possibly the rates. They have their 
own personal expenses. Two sons are in farm 
service^, one girf is living with a farmer’s family, 
and tlie other, though in service, is very delicate, 
and cannot help at all, having to spend a great 
part of her siiiall wage on medicine and doctors’ 
bills. 

In this respect, the Bartons themselves are 
hampered. Four years ago, a doctor’s bill of 
ten guineas was incurred, which they are still 
gradually paying off—another claim on the 
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“ summer money.” It was for Mrs. Barton, who 
had a very s^'ious operation.S Though she keeps 
the house neat and clean, and does an endless 
amount of making and mtuding, she is very far 
from strong. Her husband, too, might be 
strongei*, tljpugh he has neve.- been off work 
through illness sinc^ he had fm #accident, three 
years ago. and was laid aside for some weeks. As 

for Nora, the eldest child at home, she is a tl'ki 

* * 

slip of a girl, too tall for her age, and very pale. 
The whole ftimJly, directly or indirectly, is suffer¬ 
ing from chronic aAxiety, oyer-work, and under¬ 
feeding. They are intensely respectable people, 
to whom the precarious nature of their income 
and its inadequacy are peculiarly distressing. 

Knowing that the elder childjen were living 
at some distance, we said, ” Isn’t there anything 
to be allowed for stamps ? ” 

“ No,” said Mrs. Barton; and then, with a 
depth of suppressed worry in her voice, ‘’’I get 
into worse trouble for not writing than any 
woman in England ; we can’t afford stamps ! ” 
There is little in the village to distract .their 
minds from their own troubles. Asked if re¬ 
ligion, in the form of attendance at some place 
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of worship, was any help, Mr. ^Jorton grinned 
broadly, and M^rs. Barton said dubiously,— 

“ Oh yes, it helps—a bit.” 

The officiating minister, however, was very 
“ doly.” And life was already “ doly ” enough. 

There is a deficiency of 14 per cent, of protein 
in this family’s \’ietary, and of 7 per cent, of 
energy value. All the food is purchased. 


ExpiirDiTCTBn; lurino TiffiOAL Week in February 1913. 



e. 

d. 


s. d. 

2 stones flour 

3 

4 

J lb. Uvor, 1 Ib. ruot, and 


Yeftst iwid VkinR powder 

0 

4i 

5 lbs. beef .... 

2 lOj 

lib. lard. 

0 

7 

1 stone potatoes . 

0 6 

1 lb. margarine . . 

0 

'6 

1 oz. tobacco .... 

0 

11 «gg9. 


0 

1 cwt. coal .... 

1 3 

3 pints new milk and 1 



1 Ib. soap. 

0 3 

quart separabMl 

0 

r>i 

Oil, candles, and matches 

0 4 

6 oz. tea. 

0 

c 

Insurance, newspaper . 

0 6 

1 lb. ooQoa .... 

,0 

4i 


— 

2 lbs. sugar .... 

0 

H 


16 2 

1 lb. ourrantfl 

0 

2 

Balance towards clothes, 


1 lb. golden syrup . . 

0 

3 

rates, and debt .* . 

0 10 

1 lb. curds and 1 lb. jam 

0 

8 



1 lb. rice. 

0 

1 


16 0 

1 lb. pie pieces .' . . 

0 

7 




Home Produce consumed during the Wbee. 
3 oz, <mions. 
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j .ttBEAKFAST. j * 

Tea. 

SUK. a . . 

Toa» broad and 
margarine, egg 
(for man), 2 
eggs shared be¬ 
tween others. 

Koast lx^ef. 

Yoiushiro pud¬ 
ding, potr-toes, 
cocoa. 

Tea, broad and 
margarine or 
golden syrup, 
cake, pastry. 

Moh. . T . 

1^, bread and 
margarine aor 
golden synif), 
meat (for man). 

Cold beef, Virttad 
and mar>/ariig^, 
pastry, cocoa. 

Tea, bread and 
margarine or 
golden •syrup, 
cake, pastry. 

Tubs. . . . 

Tea, cocoa, 

bread and mar- 
garirio, egg (for 
man). egg 

•baml by wo¬ 
man «itli chi)- 
dren. * 

Fried beef, po- 
tatc^s, suet 

dumplings uith 
cun-ants, co¬ 
coa. 

Tea, bread and 
«margariDe, pas¬ 
try. 

WSD. . . . 

Tea, cocoa, 

bread and mar- 
gariiie, meat 
(for man). 

Hash, potatoes, 
dumplings with 
gravy or syrup, 

COC(»A. 

Tea, bread and 
miirgarino or 
golden syrup, 
pastry. 

Tbuil . . . 

Tea, cocoa, 

bread and mar¬ 
garine or gold¬ 
en syrup, egg 
(for man). 

Fried liver, po¬ 
tatoes, * Yosk- 
shire pudding, 
tea. 

Tea, bread and 
margar^te or 
golderi * syru^ 
pastry. 

Fm. . . . 

Tea, bread and 
margarine, egg 
(for man), egg 
shared be¬ 

tween ptbers. 

Meat pie, rice 
pudding, tea 
or cocoa. 

Tea, bread and 
, margarine or 
golden iiyrup, 
pastry. ^ 

Sat. , . . 

Tea, bread and 
margarine or 
golden syrup, 
pastry. 

Remainder of 
meat pie, bread 
and mai^arinu, 
tea or oocoa. 

Tea, bread and 
margarine or 
golden i^Tuf^ 
pastry. 


TUa lamllj Uket no lupper. 
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Stidii N(^ XVI. — Berkshire. 

Man, wife, five daugliters aged twelve, ten, 
nine, six, and two. 


Total Weekly Earnings of Family. 


Man’s wage V . . . „. 

'Fi'rqiiisitf.s— 

Cottage and garden, say . 


8 . i. 

14 0 

2 0 
16 0 


Extra caniings in tlie enurae of the ymf, £2, hs. 
Rj.t of nllot.ineiit, Os. per year. 


Mr. and Mrs. Harry Finch are a typical couple 
—hard-working and honest, who neither ask for 
nor receive liclp from people who are better off, 
though sometimes old Mrs. Finch, who has two 
sons working, passes on a well-worn black dress 
to Mrs. Harry. 

The village is a poor one, in which charities 
are almost unknown, even at Christmas, 

“ Some of those that go to chapel get a 
hundred of coal, I believe,” says Mrs. Finch. 
“ But the vicar don't give anything away. 
Farmer Bell used to give a piece of beef to 
lop'.e of his men | but it led to wordi among 
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them, and so he said he would give it up alto¬ 
gether.” 

It must be noted that the ineome practically 
has to cover clothing for the femily. Old Mrs. 
Finch’s cast-off dresses cannot amount to much. 
She herSclf ^ poor. We first saw her daughter- 
in-law at her house,'and the midday meal was 
set for the family—on a Wednesday, when the 
week’s supj)lies are not supposed to be exhausted. 
It consisted of potatoes, turnips, and bread, and 
a fcarsome-fbolcing dish known as “ jjigs’^ teeth,’’ 
which seemed to be the bony palate of a pig, 
with no flesh on it. But old Mrs. Finch explained 
that it “ looked better than nothing.” One 
hardly realizes to what extent thn very poor, on 
whose labour we are all depeildeat, have to live 
on what is popularly described as “ offal.” 

Harry Finch “ goes with the engine,” so that 
he earns rather more than the ordinary labourer 
in this village. We were a long while trying tp 
find out exactly how much he did earn. He has 
a cottage' free, and every week he retains Is. 
for pocket-money, out of which he pays for his 
insurance, and treats himself to a certain amount 
of bm*. Never^ even,in the summer, does^he 
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bring home more than 13s. Foi^ the last three 
weeks he has aVeriged 12s.—13s. one week, 11s. 
another, 12s. anoUicr—and it will soon drop to 
11s. again. But through the summer he brings 
home 13s. pretty regularly. This, however, in¬ 
cludes “ extra time ; ” there is no Michaelmas 
money. He himself is not quite clear as to how 
his income averages out. 

“ How much do you earn ? ” 

“ I earns a smart lot more than I gets,” says 
Hacr^ Finch good-naturedly. 

And there seems to be no doubt about that. 
We discussed the subject of vegetables. They 
have a garden, and also rent 20 poles at 5s. a 
year. Tliis supplies them with potatoes at the 
rate pf seven pounds a day for eight months in 
the year, and other vegetables or greens for six 
months, taking the outside estimate. Of course 
greens or tqmips or parsnips are not used at 
the same rate. They cook a few every day, but 
only about a pound. That cori-esponds roughly 
to other families of six or seven people' who may 
cook larger quantities, but less frequently. Twice 
a week, or perhaps three times, for greens, tur- 
nil-s, or parsnips is common. But nearly every- 
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where potatoes are the staple dish, and the 
quantity of otRer vegetables used is much less. 

“ Potatoes' have more stay in them! ” said 
one villager, with deplorable ignorance of food 
values. When possible, a little margarine is 
eaten with the potatoes. 

Mrs. t'inch told us that this year she could not 
have pulled through and kept out of debt’if she 
herself, with the help of the childi'en—there are 
five girls, from two to twelve years of age— 
had not gleaned, or “ leesed,” three sacks of 
com. • , 

“ Isn’t leesing all done wkh ? ” 

“ So it is everywhere else, but not here ! ” 

She had sold the com at 15s. a sack, and the 
46s. had wiped off the debts for clothing that 
are so difficult to meet out of the labourer’s wage, 
when one is lucky if one can lay by sixpence a 
week. 

She gave us a literal account of how she 
managed in a good week in the winter, a week 
in which she had 13s. clear. In the summer, 
of course, less fuel is needed; but in her case 
—and in very many cases—the supply of vege¬ 
tables is exhausted by the end of March at^the 
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very latest; and that means either an additional 
outlay on potatoes or on bread. 

When she has less than 13s., she fnakes 1 cwt. 
of coal last the week, and the meat bill goes 
down from Is. 6d. to Is. The cheap lard, too, 
sometimes has to be forgone. 

The meat is “ chilled.” Very occasionally, 
threepcnnyworth of herrings or bloaters is bought 
on a Friday. Currants are very seldom bought. 
The finances “ don’t run to ” syrup or jam, 
though last year Mrs. Finch made a few pounds 
erfbosrberry jam, taking the goosebemes out 
of the garden. It was soon consumed by the 
children. 

The house was beautifully neat and clean, and 
so was tlie little girl who had stayed at home 
from School for a cold. But she looked delicate 
and onjcmic. 

The meat is eaten, here as elsewhere, almost 
entirely by the man. Mrs. Finch is called upon, 
by the way, to furnish his ounce of tobacco. 

“ MTrat would you do if I was to take that 
pipe off of you ? ” said one woiuem in this village 
to her hu-sband. 

“ It’s all I have! ” he replied. 
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There is a deficiency of 25 per cent, of protei 
in this fanijly’s dietary, anS of U per cent, c 
energy value. One-sixth of the food consume' 
is home produce. 


Exf|Nr.rrcKi5 during Typical Week in November 1912 


• 

A. 

d. 

40 Iba. bread .... 

% 

7 

J stone fluur .... 

0 

54 

7 pints skill) milk . . 

0 

H 

i lb. cheese .... 

0 


2 lbs. margarine . 


(» 

4 lbs. sugar . . 

0 

8 

i lb. tea . ^ ^ . . 

0 

8 

i lb. cbamlate powder . 

0 

2 

J lb. lard.^ 

0 

34 

4J 11)8. frozen meat and 



J lb. mutton ehop 


6 

4 lb. suet. 

0 

o 

1 quart oil .... 

0 

24 

Woch] (fai thing bmidlcs) 

0 

34 


Soap andesoda . . ^ . 

a. 

0 

t 

2 

IJcwt. coal . . . . 

1 

6 

I 02 . tobacco .... 

0 

3 

• 

12 

8 

Man’s pocket money, in- 



clmllng insurance 

1 

0 


13 

\r 

8 

Balance put aiside for 



shoos, etc. 

0 

4 


14 0 


Home Produce fovsuMED duhino the WiKi. 


40 Ib^. 

4 Ib.i. sproiite. 
1 ib. pardiiipB. 


i lb. turnipii. 
1 lb. savoye. 
oz. onions. 
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Menu of Msals providis dubino tb^ Wsbk. 



Breakfast. 

Dinner. 

T«i. 

' SUPPIR. 

Sun. . 

Bruad and 
margarine, 
tea. 

Roast beef, 
suet pud- 
ding, 

sprouts, po* 
latoes. 

Toa, bread 
ami mai- 
gariuo. 

Broad and 
cheese. 

Mon, 

Bread and 
^margarinu, 
tea. 

Cold meat, 

1 potatoes, 
sprouts. 

Tea, broad 
and mat • 
garlne. 

Bread and 
choose. 

To»8. 

Bread ami 
murgariii^i, 
t(.‘a. 

(!old moat, 
p otatoos, 
s p r 0 tl 18, 
tea. 

Tea, bread 
and mar- 
garine. ^ 

Bread and 
cheese. 


r>Ha<i and 
maVgarine, 

tea. 

St(*wc<i meat 
(ufth on¬ 
ion), j)Ota- 
too'i. sa¬ 

voys, tea. 

Tea, bread 
and« mar¬ 
garine. 

iifead and 
uboese. 

Thur. 

Bread and 
margarine, 
U‘&. 

1 

Moat (stew¬ 
ed again 

with onion), 
potatoes, 

* turnips. 

Tea, bread 
and lard. 

Bread and 
lard, toa. 

Fw. . 

Broad and 
lard, tea. 

* 

Potatoes 
and sprouts, 
broad and 
margarine, 
tea. 

Toa, bread 
and lard. 

Broad and 
lard, cocoa. 

Sjh. . 

Bread and 
niargarioa, 
tea. 

Mutton chop 
(for man), 
potatoes, 
paran)p,tca. 

Tea, bread 
and lanC. 

Bread and 
cheese, oo> 

ooa. 
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SHudy No. XVII. — Essex. 

Man, wife, two sons, aged nine and four, and 
four daughters, aged eleven, seven, two, and 

three months. 

* • Tojal Wbkkly Eabninos of Pamilt. 

• , A i. 

Man’s wage.15* 0 

Perquisite's— 

Cottage and garden, say .... 2 0 

• * -- 

’ 17 0 

Extra eaflliiigs in the course of the yenr, tl, 

The Burts are thoroughly respectable, hard¬ 
working folk. They have 15s. a tveek and the 
cottage in which they live. The amount of over¬ 
time money earned by Burt throughout the past 
year has been £1, 13s. 6d., and the adiditional 
work for which it was paid involved additional 
outlay on food. 

There are six children, ranging from eleven 
years old to three months. Up to la.st year Mts. 
Burt herself earned a little; but this year she 
has been suffering from a bad leg, so that even 
if she could leave the baby, it would be im¬ 
possible for her to go out to work. 
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However it may be with the rich, misfortunes 
never come singly the poor, and Mrs. Burt’s 
father, who was employed at a gasworks in 
London, and often sent her a shilling, is ill this 
year and on his club. 

The last substantial good turn he did her was 
to send her sonic fowls ; bul, some of them had 
to be sold to buy shoes and shirts for her hus¬ 
band ; and she has only three hens left, which 
at present ant not laykig. They are fed with a 
mixture of pobito peelings and “ middlings,” the 
lAfSr'i^vsting about l|d. a week. It does not 
sound exactly the kind of diet which will inspire 
liens to lay very many eggs. 

Burt’s hours are from 5 a.m. to 5.30 p.m., with 
half an hour for breakfast and an hour for 
dinner.* He is a horseman. On Sundays he goes 
twice to look after his charge, but is only at 
work about three hours. He gets no perquisites, 
and tlie village is not wealthy; they have few 
Christmas charities, though the;^ will probably 
get a local charity of 7s. 6d. worth of clothing 
this year. 

We had some difficulty in puzzling out the 
daily bill of fare, as it varied—within certain 
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narrow limits—from week to week. For in¬ 
stance, the ])ound of currant^, which is put down 
for this particular week, is sometimes replaced 
by jam. Mrs. Burt inadi- 23 lbs. of blackberry 
jam this year, and has been using it at intervals, 
savinget lor the weeks in which it was impossible 
to buy currants. She is afraid, that wljen she 
does use it she uses a 3-lb. jar in a week ; but 
in such weeks she only gets half a pound of 
margarine in;dead of a pound. 

The coal "bill is notably moderate. Tliis is 
because the family has been ‘‘ very lu.- ’:y ” with 
wood. A tree blew down on the farm not long 
ago, and Burt has been allowed to take a good 
deal of it for fuel. They have also managed to 
get coal cheaper by buying ^le half-ton and * 
paying Is. weekly. But in spite of all thrift 
and all efforts, they are in debt. 

“ Do you owe as much as £10 ? ” we said. 

“ I should hope not! I was saying to my 
husband only the other day, if any one gave me 
£5, I w’ould pay every penny I owed and have 
a nice shilling over to spend ! ” , . 

The local shopkeeper speaks well of Mrs. Burt’s 
honesty. 
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A sewing-machine on the table is in pretty 
constant use, tlfoug^i the expenditui^ on clothes 
is' at present a negligible item. Early last year 
Mrs. Burt helped to replenish the family ward¬ 
robe by mangold-weeding; but, as already ex¬ 
plained, she cannot work this year. ^ ‘' 

Thei^ is a garden, but if has only supplied 
them with potatoes from the boginning of 
August to the end of the first week in De¬ 
cember. At present-*December 12—they have 
tgjygt^eni. * '• 

The little children who go to school take their 
dinners with them, chiefly bread and butter, with 
a taste of cake or pastry if possible. The father 
comes home to dinner, and if any vegetables or 
' puddings are copked, the children’s shares are 
reserved. 

The meat bill given for this week is very typical. 
They can only spend more than Is. on meat 
if ^any* relative of the woman’s gives or sends 
them Is., which, as explained above, very sel¬ 
dom happens now. 

“ I often lie awake planning if I could do any 
different,” said the wife. 

Sh/ uses oatmeal for herself because of the 
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baby. But they very seldom buy rice. “ They 
won’t make a whole meal^of it,” she explains. 
“They think it’s an extra, so it don’t really 
come cheap! ” 

No cheese, no bacon, no candles, but bed at 
8 p.pi. Even so, they are compelled to use a 
quart of cAl in the,winter. Asked if she insured 
herself or the children, Mrs. Burt saicT, “ No; 
I put it in their bellies when they’re alive; it’s 
no use paying for them when ‘they’re dead. 
Somebody’li bury them! And when they’re 
dead they won’t want nothing ! ” ^ 

The husband’s sisters help to some extent 
with cast-off clothing. Last year the children 
earned a trifle by picking up acoms, which they 
sold by the bushel to fee^ pigs. Florrie also* 
earned the large amount of 4>ji. for blaflkberries 
gathered. 

“ Ought we to put something down for needles 
and thread every week ? ” 

“ Well, I gmerally contrive to get them 6ut 
of my rags and bones.” 

We did not ask exactly what constituted a r^ 
for which no further use could be found in Mrs. 
Burt’s vocabulary. And the bones, frith a 
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butcher’s bill of Is. weekly, must Ijave required 
some hoarding, c / 

There is a deficiency of 27 per cent, of protein 
in this family’s dietary, and of 9 per cent, of 
energy value. One per cent, of the food con¬ 
sumed is home produce. 


Eipw»3itbbb DUBba Typical W*sr in Pecembbr 1912. 



a. 

d. 


a. d. 

1 stone flour . . . 

2 

0 

Soap, 8()da, blacking, 


38 lbs. bread . . ,. 

4 

6 . 

bkvckload, niatchca, 


4 lb. drippiriff . . 

. 0 

3 

hearthstone, * 010 . . . 

0 4 

1 lb. currants . . 

, 0 

4 

Coal. 

1 0 

7 liW ugat . . . 

1 Id. marganne . . 

. 1 

2 

14 07,. tobacco . * . . 

0 6 

. 0 

8 

1 quari‘jli .... 

0 2i 

Jib. Urd .... 

. 0 

3t 

Insurance .... 

0 3 


3 quarts sepAratod milk. 0 3 
Ibe. flank boef and ^ 

lb. Buet.10 

7 oz. tea . . . .*,07 

^ J lb. chocolate powder ■. 0 I 

1 Btone potatoes . . .. O'* 7 

2 Ibi. flat (Oatmeal ..04 

Baking po\vder . . .0 1^ 

Horn PRODUOI CON8UM1D DUBINa THB WbBK. 

3 Ibt. pLnnipB. | 4 lbs. BwedtM. 
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Bat. . 

Tea, brea(] 

Broad and 

Tea, bread 

! Porridge (for 


and mar' 

: margarine, 

and mar* 

woman 


g a r 1 n e, 
gruel. 

1 tea. 

garine. 

only). 


Hie Hbogl ehUdrao Mt tbsir than ol diaoer at taattoa, 
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Stiidy No.'Xlilll.—North Riding 
of Yorkshire. 

Man, wife, five daughters, aged eight, seven, 
five, two, and one. 

Total Weekly Eakninqs.of FAMaV. 

*• ‘ 8. d. 


Man’s wage.9 0 

Perquisites— 

Man’s board, say .i.8 0 


.’7.0 

fiitra earnings in the course of the y«ar, £1. 

Rent of cottage and garden, Is. lid. per week. 

The Arthurs live in what it would perhaps - be 
most correct to describe as a “ two-roomed cot¬ 
tage with extras.” There is a rough loft, used 
in cases of emergency by all the children, and 
always by the two elder children; there are a wash¬ 
house, and a kind of pantry-scullery occupied by 
the^ shots of the family, an ancient bicycle, and 
the frame used by Mrs. Arthur. when she is 
making hearthrugs. The provisions, too, are 
kept there on the shelf. 

But there are only two comfortable rooms— 
the ki^en and bedroom on the ground flow. 
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Both are gqod-sized as cottasre accommodation 
goes. 

There is a bright fire in the living-room, but 
it is very obviously the nbode of poverty. ITiere 
is no carpet on the stone floor, but a good-sized 
hearth, ug and a smaller rug, both of them made' 
out of clippings by Mrs. Arthur, and tjro small 
bits of sacking. The place is clean and fresh. 
The wall would do with a new paper—the last, 
ns Mrs. Arthur explains, having been put on 
when “ihere weren’t so many of ’em.” But it 
is not likely to gtt it. Four or five almanacs are 
hung up, and on the mantelpiece are two gaudy 
advertisements, duplicates of “ Price’s Child’s 
Night Lights,” two old vases, a clock, and various 
tins. There are five wooden cfiairs, including d 
small high-chair, a stool, and a wooden cradle. 

As for the bedroom, it is pretty fully occupied 
by the two large bedsteads in which five Arthurs 
are dispersed at nights—father, mother, and baby 
in one bed; bwo children, aged five and three, in 
the other. There is no carpet on the red-brick 
floor. A chest of drawers faces the beds.. 

The Arthurs have been married nine years, 
during which time ^Arthur has been working 
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regularly winter and, summer for 'one farmer, 
for 98. a week, paidnortnightly, and his food. 
The food comprises three square meals, with 
bacon for breakfast and tea, or supper, at 6 p.m., 
and beef, or perhaps mutton, for dinner, with 
apple pies, dumplings, “ sad-cakes,” or ^whatever 
it happens to be. < 

“ Last year,” he says, “ t’ farmer offered me 
16s. a week apd to mqat misel, but ’taint sie 
good as the 9s. and ’im meatin’ me.” 

Doubtless the family as a whole might profit 
better for a time by the 16s. a week ; but here, 
as elsewhere, the health of the breadwinner must 
be the first consideration. Arthur works hard 
for his wage, from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m., and also on 
Sundays., He has ah hour off for dinner, but 
htndly a quarter of an hour for breakfast. In 
the summer he has to milk twice a day, and 
“ fodder t’ stock ” at dinner-time. In the 
winter there is a sheepfold to look after, and 
Sunday is nearly as hard as any other day. 

^ “ It’s bed and wark wi’ Arthur, poor thing,” 
said a eympathetic villager. “ He’s nobbut had 
three days holiday sen he were married. An’, 
rightly speakin’, that weren’t holidays like; yah 
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tahm was when he went to t’ show for his maister, 
and t’other tahm he was bed. To be sewer 
he went to Pedley (the nearest market town) 
las’ Soondah. That war marvellous! He milked 
before ne set out to walk, and he got another 
mai>tc fodder an’ milk at neet.” 

Arthur *s wel’ liked in the .village. ,He is a 
steady, hard-working, pleasant-faced, stalwart 
fellow; but the hard life is telling on him, and 
he looks more weary than a man of thirty-one 
years shoidd look. Sometimes, too, his voice 
has a despondent ring, even though the next 
moment he will laugh heartily at a droll speech 
from his wife or the children’s pranks. 

‘‘ The childer are fair crazed aboot their dad,” ’ 
says Mrs. Arthur. She is a «mall, fair, energetic* 
and somewhat combative woman, who works 
hard, even furiously, making, mending, wash¬ 
ing, cleaning, and baking, but who is said by 
the neighbours to be “ not much good at plan- 
nin’.” Her Ijill of fare is more uncertain than 
that of most of the villagers. Sometimes she 
bakes more bread and uses fewer vegq,table8; 
sometimes, especially when the grocer’s bill is 
getting too far in arrears, she tries to clispense 
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with bread and live |'>n turnips and carrots or 
potatoes out of tile large garden at which Arthur 
works in the long evenings. 

The two quarrel sometimes, or, in a village 
parlance, “ turn dark tongues to each uther ”—a 
proceeding which is not considered edifying for 
the children, who. learn that' kind of talk soon 
enough, without hearing it at home.” But they 
are sincerely attached to one another and to the 
little ones, who look happy, clean,' and fairly 
healthy. ' • 

They regard church or chapef going as an ex¬ 
pensive, even a prohibitive, luxury, which is apt 
to have a deteriorating effect on those who in¬ 
dulge in it. Mrs. Arthur only the day before 
had been asked by a neighbour why she never 
attended any place of worship. “ I said to her, 
‘ No, I doant gan to chapel, no mair dis he, and 
we bean’t no worse’n them as dea. There’s sum 
on^’em'as’ll pray and talk good at chapel, an’ 
they’ll sit doon to sike a meal as m could niver 
set doon to, and then they’ll ’unger t’ stock. 
There’s, Redington; ’e’s fair ’ungered three ’orses 
to death, and when t’ next dees ’e’U ’appen ask 
some ol tliey ministers to ^aht a letter for ’im 
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an’ go coUpctin’ for aniither.| But Arthur, I’ll say 
this for ’im, ’e’d sooner ’ungei»hisSen than t’ stock. 
No, we deant ’old with chapel going. ’Taint the 
cleas; I’d go as I am, if I did go. If fooaks 
wanted me any differ, they could take t’ claes off 
their iBwn backs and gi’ ’em to me to put on.’ ” 
So Mrs. Arthu;,*in her mo.^ defiant, spirit. 
But even the defiance has an undercurrent of 
strained anxiety. In spite of the^ regularity of 
the pay, such as it is, and the kindliness of 
neighbour, Imd the large garden, wth its coupje 
of fruit trees and ample supply of ’vegetables, 
the life is hard—almost impossible. Only the 
other day slie broke out to a neighbour as poor 
as herself. “ I’s sewer money, it seems to awnt 
me day and neet. I cawn’t reest for it; I doan’t 
know t’ reason on’t. If it wasn’t for t’ wark I 
should go all wrang. I dean’t like to be owing; 
I’d pay to t’ last awpenny, look ye, and I 
dean’t know ’ow to live any (fiffer. I'niv^r 
gies t’ bairns a.awpeiuiy. I niver allows ’em to 
go for goodies—if I niver starts ’em they’U niver 
want. If they iver has a farden it’s what.other 
fooaks gi’es ’em, an’ often I takes that frae ’em, 
I cawn’t do no mair’n I can, and yet I disn’t 
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sleep for troublin’. I^st neet I was gut o’ bed four 
times with t’ lail then I sat ower on t’ bed 

ruing. An’ I had a good rue, and I felt a bit better. 

“ But I isn’t a rogue, look yer, an’ if I had t’ 
money I wadn’t get things wi’out payin’. I 
ain’t bowt meat nor bacon for weeks an’ weeks. 
I get a bit o’ larfl and mccak'some sa‘d-cakes for 
t’ childer an’ mysen. I feel as if I mun hae 
sumethin’ I can eat, an’ it saves t’ butter. He 
niver bites at home—nobbut a drink'o’ tea—he’d 
tliink it would be takkin’ it oot of our mooths. 
But t’ kids is that ’ungry, I tell yer, they’d eat 
me up if I was meat an’ bread an’ stuff—they 
would, I’se sewer! I told a man I owes two 
shillings would ’e take five kids instead. But he 
' said he niver took ’em by less ner t’ awf-dozen! ” 

Mrs. ‘Arthur’s debts, when taken together, 
perhaps do not seem so appalling. Tliere is 
£1, Is. fid. for shoes, at three different shops 
within* a radius of six miles, about 5s. at one 
grocer’s and about 4s. at another.. Tliere is the 
2s. above mentioned, incurred for towels, 
bought in before the last confinement. And 
there me doctor’s bills amounting to 26s. The 

rent book is clear. But these debts are mak- 

% 
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ing an old woman of Mrs. i^thur, though she is 
only twenty-:six. She is oveiVorked and under¬ 
fed—and they are all the latter, even the baby. 

“ That little customer wcats sarvin’ three times 
a day wl’ bried an’ milk an’ sugar; an’ she 
could more—they all could.” 

The harvest moufiy is only £Vand that is the 
one extra allowed. This year part of it was 
mortgaged to the farmer ^or insurance and the 
weekly half-pound of butter. The rest wiped off 
some arrenrf, but not the whole. Twelve shil¬ 
lings went for rent. Arthur’s master is not 
liberal with gifts, although last year he did give 
him “ a glazy coat ” (mackintosh) for shepherding. 

They have only other people’s. “ cast-offs ” to 
rely upon in the matter of clothing. 

“ If we didn’t hae cleas given, we suld hae to 
black oorsels ower an’ go naykt,” says Mrs. Arthur. 

Last week her mother had given her a pound 
of curds, and this week her brother—both living 
in a town ten*miles away—gave her 2s. But 
that is the first money gift she has had since 
her confinement a year ago. A lady at a dis¬ 
tance, who stayed at the village last yegf, has 
paid for a pint of millf a day for her ever since. 
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Sometimes the chilpren get “ bitg ” given, but 
such gifts are quite, incalculable. 

“ They ’ev ’ad nowt lately.” 

A neighbour, however, brought her a cod’s 
head this week. 

Her mother cannot help her much, «as the 
father only carps 15s. a week as a ^gate opener 
on the railway. He has five to keep, and the 
rent is £12 a year. 

Tliere is a deficiency of 34 per cent, of protein 
in this family’s dietary, and of SO'pe cent, of 
energy value. One-.sixteenth ■ of the food con¬ 
sumed is home produce, and one-fifth is given. 


Expkndituhb during Typical Week in October 1912. 



s. 

d. 


s. d. 

1 lb. sugar 

.. . 0 

2 

Soap, soda . . . 

0 2 

J lb. butter . 

... *0 

6i 

Matches .... 

0 04 

1 cwt. ookl 

... 1 

a 

Paraffin .... 

0 IJ 

^ lb. tea . . 

... 0 

4] 

Raking powder . . 

0 IJ 

i lb. treacle . 

... 0 

si 

^ lb. ground rice . 

. 0 oj 

stonus duur 

... 2 

7i 

Rent (weekly) . . 

111 

2 oz. yeast . 

... 0 

u 

Tobacco .... 

0 61 

Mt . . . 

. '. . 0 

(4 

Insurance.... 

0 4 

i'4b. lord . . 

... 0 


. 

9 0 


Home Produce consumed during the Week. 
8 Ibfl. potatoes. { 7^ lbs. turnips. 

Orm CONSUMED during the Week. 

} lb. butter. | 7 pints whole milk. 

1 lb. cords. I Cod’s head. 
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BUDGE'^^. 

M*NTT 0» ilSAlS PSOTIDED I^RINO THE WeEE. 



Bkeaj;fast. 

Dikner. 

• Tea! 

Sbtpes. 

SUK. . 

Teawithmilk 
(no Bugar), 
Bad cakes, 
c li u e 8 e> 
cake, bread 
and butter. 
•_ 

Turnips anc 
potatoes. 

Tea and milk 
curd cheese¬ 
cake. 

Tea, bread 
and butter, 
Sad-cake. 

Mo*.. 

Tea * an' 
milk, bread 
and butter, 
0 b e 0 8 e- 
oake. 

Turnips and 
potatoes. 

• 

Tea and 

inilk,*brcad 
and bnttor, 
Sad • cakes, 
cheese- 
cakc. » 

Tea, bread 
and ebutter, 
cheese- 
cake. 

Tess. 

Bread and 
tr]^c]«^ ti-H 
with milk, 
cheesecake. 

Tea, bread 
and treacle. 

Tea, sad- 

cake ftiicl 
treacle, 
checseeak-. 

'Jea, bread 
and treacle. 

Wed. 

Tea, bread 
and treacle, 
sad - cake 
and treacle. 

Turnips and 
potatoes. 

Tea, bread 
and treacle. 

Tea, bit of 
dry sad- 
cake. 

Thdb. 

Tea, milk- 
powder 
cakes. 

Cod’s head 
and pota. 
toes. 

Tea, • dry 
powder 
cakes. 

Tea, 

• 

Fbi. . 

Tea and 

cakes with 
butter. 

Sad • cakes 
with butter, 
tea. 

T* Hand milk, 
hotsad-cako 
anil cheese¬ 
cake. 

None. 

8aT. . 

Tea and 

milk, bread 
and treaclf^, 
cheesecake. 

Sad - cakoi 
and treacle, 
tea. 

Tea, bread | 
and treacle, 
curd cheese¬ 
cake. 

Tea, fi*ead^ 
and butter. 


y "/r“«*nJ« Kin hare 

between breakfast and dinner. * , 

TM oui^ have supper one day in the week (Sunday). The man 
po^y hM merely a drmk of lea at supper-tinje, but on fiundaya 

a piooe of broad and butter also. - -- ' 

ngttlatly. 


fuo woman Lus suppar fairly 
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I 

Study iNo.^ XIX. — Oxfordshire. 

Man, wife, four sons, aged nine, six, four, and 
two, and one daughter, aged twelve. 

Total Weekly Eaknings op Family. 

Wages— s. “d, 

.Man.. . : 12 0 

Wife (from lodger).3 6 

16 6 

Perquisites— 

Milk.19 

«»■ _ 

. 17 3 

Extra earnings in tlie course of the year, 308., earned 
by the woman. 

Rent of cottage and garden, 2s, per week. 

The family of the Bellamys has suffered pretty 
heavily from irregularity of employment, due to 
the uncertain health of the chief breadwinner. 
The previous year he was out of regular 

^orh from February' to December, and had only 
four full weeks during that time, while some¬ 
times he brought home as little as 2s. Fortu¬ 
nately, his wife managed to secure a good place 
as charwoman, where she earned 10s. weekly; but 
they still have a few bad debts, which they try 
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to pay off gradually with an^ extra money earned 
by either. It would be a grqat deal easier, how¬ 
ever, to accumulate new debts than to pay off 
old ones. It will be seen in this budget that the 
expendil ure has slightly outrun the income, 
thougl^ there is no apparent extravagance. 
On such octasions the eldest girl, Emily,^who is 
now earning 3s. 6d. a week, has to lend, if not 
give, her mother a shilling; but the greater part 
of her money goes in dotting, and,’as a rule, she 
can only afford to treat her younger brothers and 
sisters to a few sweets on Sunday 

They buy their groceries at the Co-operative 
Stores, and a kindly neighbour, who is better off 
than Mrs. Bellamy, gives the latter her checks. 
The united dividends amount to £1, 6s. for the • 
half-year, and this buys shoes for the* whole 
family, and helps with any arrears of rent, etc. 
Then the village is fortunate in the matffr of 
jumble sales. Two are held in tlfe year, whicji 
the Bellamys attend with alacrity, and which 
supply them with the bulk of their clothing. 

A little more help comes in the summer, when 
Mrs. Bellamy does charing for summer visitors, 
at the rate of 5s. weekly, for about six weeks. 
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Part of the money tl.us earned is spent on sugar. 
She has currants apd apples and gooseberries in 
the garden, and blackberries are always to be 
gathered in the autumn; and she makes a 
quantity of jam, which they use in the winter, 
at the rate of about 2 lbs. weekly. ,, 

Mr. Bellamy walks five ijtiiles and back on 
Saturdays, that he niaj- buy the meat and gro¬ 
ceries rather more cheaply in the market of the 
nearest large' town, flis work lately has been 
pretty regular; but a man who has 0096 suffered 
from epileptic fits has more than Ids share of 
anxiety concerning the future. 

They are lucky in having a lodger, whose 3s. 6 d. 
a week—.3s. tor lodging and fid. for wa.shing— 
is a most valuable asset. It means more crowd¬ 
ing, asr there are only two bedrooms; but the 
baby and the little girl sleep with Mr. and Mrs. 
Bellamy, and the boys sleep with the lodger. 
'^eXatter gets all his food out. 

They are beginning just now to look forward 
sadly to the end of the potatoes, which, used at 
the rate of about 4 lbs. daily, will only last till 
the end of January. 

Th*c is a deficiency of 21 per cent, of protein 
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in this family’s dietary, and of 11 per cent, of 
energy value. One-ninth of* the food consumed 
is home produce, and one-eleventh is a per¬ 
quisite. 


Expenoitukb dubino Tvpioal Webk in Dboember 1912. 


4 lbs. flour . * . 

4 bloaters. . . 

J lb. rice . 

1 !b. Quaker cate 
4 lbs. sugar . 

1 lb. tea . 

2 oz. cocoa . 9. 

I Ib. lard . * , . 

1 lb. margarine . 

2 oz. currants 

24 lbs. neck of beef 
Bullock’s heart . 
36 lbs. bread . . 


•<» 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

1 

0 

4 


d. 

6 i lb. chc^ . 

3 IJ cwt. coal . 

0 ^ Oil, candles, maU hes 
3 2 oz. tobacco . 

8 *11001 ...... 

8 Insurance . . , . 

2 Soap, soda 

4^ ' Wooil. 


I Balance towards debts . 

6 I 

u! 


«. d. 

0 4 

1 ft 
0 4 
0 7 

2 0 
0 3 
0 2 
0 2 

15 1 

0 6 

16 6 


Homk Pboducb conspmbu noBiNO thi Wibk. 
28 lbs. iMftaUjes. I | lb. onions. 

8 lbs. cabbage. I 2 lbs. apples. 

2 lbs. jam. 

PiB<jui8n-is coMsumn during thb Wbbe. 
14 pints skhu milk. 

Girr# coNSUMBD nu&Dia thb Wbbe. 

2 eggs. 
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M».10 Of MjaM fHOTIDlD DUBIfO TBM WfllC. 



BliSlSfAST. 

—f - 

DlNNlR. 

Tfi. 

'i Strprait, 

SCM. . 




Tea, por- 
rlcl^e, bnj-ftd 
and lard. 

ilttaat bee/, 
potatoes, 
cabbage, 
apple pie. 

Tea, breac 
and uiur- 
g a r 1 n e, 
cake. 

C)ocoa, bread 
and lard. 

Mon. . 

Tdis. . 

Tea. por- 
rldee, bread 
auJ lanl. . 




< ’old beef, 
potatoes 
and cold 
cabbage. 

Tea, bread 
and jam. 

Cocoa; bread 
k' and mar- 
garine. 

1 ca, por- 
ildjfc, biead 
aucl mar- 
gaj'ine. 

1 * 0 t a t 0 e N 

and (^iilons 
mailo* int') 

pie, bread 
and nmr- 
gaiine. 

Tea, bread 
and mar¬ 
garine or 
jam. 

« 

Cocoa, bread 
and jam. 

WlD. . 

Tea, brea<] 
and mar¬ 
garine. 

B u 11 o 0 k’e 
heart, po¬ 
tatoes, cab¬ 
bage. rloe 
pudding. 

Tea, bread 
and jam. 

Remainder 
of rice 

pudding. 

Tuub. . 

« 

'JVa. bi-etd 
and jam. 

liemaindrr 
of heart, 
potatoes, 
braad pud- 
dbig. 

Tea, bread 
and jam, 
remainder 
of broad 

pufidioA. 

Bread and 
cheese. 

Fiu. . 

Km ^ 

Tea, bread 
and jam or 
margariae, j 




Potatoes, 
bread and 
jam. 

Tea, bloat¬ 
ers, bread 
and jam. 

Bread and 
cheese. 

Sat. . 

T«a, bread' 
and jam. { 

Breatl and 
cheese. j 

Tea, bread 
anfl jauj. 

Bread and 
laid. 


Mj the mm end wife toke .upper, but occMioniOly one of the 
tuWreij has “ a »Dack.’* 

Some day. the woman ha. a litti. bread and lard or fam betweea 
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I 

Study No, XX.—North Biding,of Yorkshire. 

• • 

Man, wife, son aged twelve, nephew aged eight, 
and daughter aged nine. 

Total Weekly Eakntmw of Family. 


W*«^«!l- 

8 , 

d. 

Mac .*. 

.... 17 

0 

Wife. 

. . . 0 

A 


17 


No extra earnings. 

• 


Rent of cottaj'e and (fardnn, £5 jicr year. 

Rent of (JftmSion land Hliare, .Os. per year. 

• 

Mrs. Smith is a w'oman whose apron might be 
cleaner, and who, her neighbours .say, is quite 
inadequate in the sphere of patching and mend¬ 
ing and remaking, but who, nevertlieless, is 
struggling hard and pluckily. Her hu.sbaad has 
178. a week all the year round. He would only 
be getting 15.s., but that he works on Sundays, 
attending to cattle, generally from 6 a.m. to ^ 
a.m., and then from 1 p.m. to 4 p.m. Probably 
his beer is paid for by occasional odd jobs in 
the village, but we have set down what is the 
limit of his expenditure on it in the week. * 

There is no extra monev. and there are fto per- 
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quisites except a cabbages or turnips. He 
brings these hqme every other day when they 
are in season. !flie rent for the four-roomed 
cottage is £5, and has to be put by each week. 
Their garden is small, and has only yielded them 
potatoes for three months this year; and the 
hay on their “ common share,” for, which they 
pay 6^. yearly, has all been bad. 

She herself earns Is. 6d. about once a month, 
but she cannot undertake much outside work. 
There are three children to look ^fter, two of 
her own and one of her brother’s, and she is 
expecting another child. 

Last year her husband was very ill, and a 
specialist was sent for; and there is a doctor’s 
bill of six guineas against them. They try to 
set aside a few pence every week towards it, but 
do not always succeed. 

The brother whose little boy they keep is a 
widower, who.is only earning 15s., and has to pay 
5s. weekly for the board imd lodging of his other 
child elsewhere, and he gives his 'sister nothing. 

Smith sometimes gets a cast-off coat given, 
and • occasionally old clotliing is given to the 
woman; but all the shoes must be bought. 
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The expenditoe varies very lijtle from week 
to week. It* will be noted tUat in the budget 
given it somewhat outruns the settled income. 
But occasionally, though not often, the man gets 
some bit of work in the village, tuid earns an 
additioifhl shdling. And it is very probable that 
the family is slightly *in debt. • • 

There is a deficiency of 19 per cent, of protein 
in this family’s dietary, and of 2 per cent, of 
energy value. One per cent, of the food con¬ 
sumed is a*perquisite. 

Expskditueb ddribo Typical Were in Dboember 1912 . 


«. I t . d 

O A l^..n4 a n/l O O 


Ibi. stewing steftk 

2 

0 

Kent and rutca . 

. 2 3 

2 stones floor . . 

3 

3 

2vwt. coal . . . 

. 2 B 

2 stones potatoes. . . 


4 

2 07 .. . 

. 0 7 

Baking powder and y<'ast 

0 

2} 

InHururice . . . 

. 0 4 

4 lbs. sugar .... 

0 

10 

i !b. clicnse . . . 

.•0 2^ 

^ lb. buttecr .... 

0 

7} 

1 lb. sauKtigcH 

. 0 7 

1 quart oil, and candles. 

0 

0 

4} pints new milk 

. 0 7 

llb.UiH. 

0 

4 

Beer. 

. 0 3 

6 OR. tea. 

0 

e 


— 

2^lbs. dripping* . . 

0 

8 




* ISougbt cbosply of employer. 


fioKi Producb coirsuifSD OUBINO TBi Wgsk. 

I lb. onioQfl. 

Gim coBsimD diteino tbi Wbxs. 

I ftood Bppiai (wtndUUf, begged from • neighbour), 
i Ifai. Mbb^ % Ibi. tuniJpi. 
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^mlLa peovided DUEtKo tbe Week. 



Beiakfast. 

T DtNNER. 

i Tea. ' 

! SOPf’ER. 

Sun, 

TfA, fliw 

meat anc 
freih breac 
oakei. 

1 — -- 

. ( --- 

1 

{Meat pie 

potatoes 

greeni. 

: Tea, brear 
and biiltr 
or finpping 
apple pas 
try. 

Ni.up. 

Mon. . 

T<“a, breat: 
•lul butter. 

Kemainder 
uf Sumlaj’i 
meat pie 
(for man}, 
pattry, tea. 

Toa, brefc 
and butter 
or dripping, 
pastry. 

None. 

Titk. . 

Tea, br<*u(l 
ami butter 
or drijiping. 

rtoaSt beef, 
gieens, po- 
tatoes, tea. 

Tea, iiread 
and butter 
ordnppipg, 
pastry. 

“Drink of 
tea." 

Web. . 

Tt<a, bread 
aiu] butter 
or dripping. 

pie 

(for man), 
a MttU 
fitew, pota- 
tives.onloni. 

Tea, In earl 
and butter 
or dripping. 

None. 

Thur. . 

«« 

Ti‘a, bread 
and butter 
or dripjnng. 

* 

lieniainder 
of beef jdo 
ami broad 
arid cheese 
(for tnan), 
rest of stew 
with potA 
and 

onions, t*‘a. 

Tea, bread 
and butter 
or dripping. 

Tea, bread 
and oheese. 

Fki. 

Tea. bread! 
and drip-; 
ping. j 

1 

1 

S n u s n g i’ s.; 
pot.-itoes,' 
tea, brea»l. 
and cheese 
(man). | 

Tea, broad 
and, drip, 
ping, pas- 
tiy. 

N<me, 

Sat. 

Tea, breivlj 
and diip-i 
ping. j 

Sau.agei, 

potatoes, 

swedes. 

Tea. broad 
and butter 
or drip. 

plng,I»»tJ7. 

None. 
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Study No. XXL—North Riding of Yorkshire. 
Man, wif®; three sons, aged six, four, and four 
months; and one daughter, aged eight. 

T.ital Weekly Earn.n’os of Family. 


s. i. 

•Wsui'n waije.17 0 

Peiqillsitfis— , 

Milk, say.0 lOJ 

17 lOi 

No extra carniiigB. • • 


Beat of cotUpc ami garden, £.3 per year; rates, 12s. 6d. 
per yean • * 

• 

The Walpoles are a cordial, friendly couple, who 
are quite willing to tend the right hand of fellow¬ 
ship to any chance visitor. When we went, 
Walpole was at home with a sprained wrist, and 
Mrs. Walpole W'as nursing the baby, withe whom 
she had been up all night; but they were both 
invincibly cheery. The wife, handsome, black¬ 
haired, and rosy-cheeked, kept the small living, 
room beautifully clean, and there were cakes of 
bread rising on*the fender. 

The cottage is a tiny one, which, under its roof 
of thatch, looks rather like a small face under 
a mushroom hat. They told us that the Diatch 
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on one side of the cottage actually touched the 
ground. It contains, however, four small rooms, 
the two bedrooms being “ tucked away in the 
roof.” It is rather dark, and looks more pictur¬ 
esque than healthy. The garden in front is 
merely a square yard or two; there is a fair- 
sized one behind, but for the greater, part of the 
year they have to buy their potatoes. Some 
gooseberry bushes, however, are a great asset 
when the time for making jam comes. 

Two of the four children were put playing 
when we called, and anotlier, a- little boy of four, 
was lying on the sofa “ with a headache.” He 
looked flushed and feverish. None of them are 
very strong, and Mrs. Walpole told us that she 
believed the average weekly expenditure on 
medicbe would amount to threepence. But Mr. 
Walpole interpolated, “ Say a penny! ” and so 
we left it at the latter figure. At all events 
oidv this week they have had to keep a fire 
burning day and night, and this involves an 
additional expenditure on coal, which is left out 
of the budget as being exceptional. 

Walpole works at a regular wage of 17s. 
weekly and tliree pints of old milk daily; and 
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the cottage is £3 yearly. Rates are about 12s. 6d. 
yearly. He is what his wife caHs a “ beast-man,” 
and goes three times on Sundays to look after his 
charge. There is no additional money payment 
whatever, but at harvest they get a ton of coals. 
They aiso get wood enough to last the year. 

“ Anj'thinI at C nstmas ? ” wa suggested. 

“ A quarter of a pound of baccy,” said Mr. 
Walpole, with a broad grii^ , 

“ It isn’t what you would call a living, only a 
sort of puttiflg on,” was his verdict on the life. 
Any pleasure or luxury is barred. The greatest 
event of the past year was Mr. Walpole’s visit 
to a fat cattle show. On this occasion he got 
two shillings from his employer, as well as a 
ticket of admission, and had an enjoyable^day. 
But such purple patches are extremely rare in 
the life of the Walpoles. 

As wiU be seen on a perusal of the budget, the 
weekly ITs. all goes on current expenses. 

“ We get the /dothes out of the pigs, or we 
should never have any.” 

“ WTiat pigs ? ” 

Then came the story of how, now four jfears 
ago, Walpole’s brother had given him a “ reck- 
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ling ”—in other words, an abnormally small and 
fragile pig, whifch,could only live if an abnormal 
amount of care and attention were given to it. 
This care the Walpoles gladly bestowed, and they 
succeeded with much difficulty in rearing the 
puny animal. They kept it for six pionths, 
then fold it, and bought two young pigs. By 
keeping two pigs for six months and selling them 
before the fattening time they make, to name 
the very outside figure, £4 yearly. Perhaps, to 
take the average of the years, £3, 10s, would be 
nearer the mark. But whatever they make is 
devoted to clothing for the whole family. No 
entry is made in the budget for the keep of 
these pigs, which live mainly on “ the children’s 
scraps,” cabbages, and bad potatoes. 

WSlpole does not come back to dinner, but 
takes some bread and meat with him. His work 
is a mile away, and he has to be there at 6.30 a.m. 
-Potatoes kre bought at the rate of a stone 
a week, emd “ you can always beg a turnip.” 
Pressed as to the meaning of “ always,” it turned 
out to mean occasionally. In this budget, how¬ 
ever, they are credited with one good-sized turnip. 
They beg them when a laden cart is going by. 
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Very occnsionally, too, they get a rabbit given. 
The wife and the children hardiy’ever touch meat. 

Tlie chief extravagance of this family is a half¬ 
penny evening paper. 'iTie husband and wife 
are bot.'i quick, intelligent people, who want to 
see better times. Like most of our other in¬ 
formants, they gave all the fagts for \^ich we 
asked most willingly, and with no thought of any 
compensation, simply because they hoped that 
more complete knowledge of the facts of a 
labourerls Kie might make things better for the 
rising generation,*if not for them. 

Walpole was emphatic on the need for a 
“ Labourers’ Union.” 

“ Nothing can ever be done unless they combine. 
And it’s for the north country to set the example.” < 

lie thought that in the south country the 
labourer was too much dejjressed to set an 
example to any one. 

The rclatioms between him and his employer 
were quite cor^dial. His w'age was regular, and 
he even got an occasional day at his own garden 
without having it docked. 

The wife expatiated on the superioritjj of old 
milk to separated mi^k, saying, “ If you leave it 
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overnight, you can get a fresh cream in the 
morning.” A goo^. deal of this milk is used 
with cocoa. The children have cocoa for break¬ 
fast, made three parts with milk. Mrs. Walpole 
takes it at supper with porridge, and at least 
once a week there is a large milk pudding.- 
Theru is a deficiency of 11 per ceht. of pro¬ 
tein in this family’s dietary, and of 5 per cent, 
of energy value. One-seventh of the food con¬ 
sumed is a perquisite. 

Expenditurb ditrinq Typical Wbbk in March 1918. 


«. i. * $. i. 

2 RtODos flour.... 3 4 | lb. tea.0 4jf 

3 IbH. su^ar .... 0 7 | lb. oniona . . . . 0 0| 

1 lb. butter .... 1 4 I . 01 

Yeast and baking powder 0 4 6 oz. riro.0 1 

1 stone potatoes . . . 0 fi 2 oz. tobacco ... .07 

2i lbs. golden syrup. . 0 7^ ; Club and insuranoo ..07 

ijcwt. coal .... 1 ft i Newspaitors .... 0 3 

i lb. lard'.; Rtuil and rates . . . 1 4^ 

I lb. cocoa . . . . 0 4^ 1 lb. soap, blue, etc.. . 0 3| 

1 lb. Quaker oats . . 0 3 i Oil, randies, matches . 0 4 

1 lb. brawn .... 0 7 Mwlictne.01 

I lb. liver. 0 2 

5 tbs. beef and | lb. suet 2 8 ^ 17 0 

} lb. currants ... 0 2 . 


Bomb Produci tonsumbd durino thi Wbix. 
2 Ibe. jam. 

PtBQOlSrrRS CONSUMBP DURING THB WfRS, 
21 pints old milk. 

Out coniuhro during thi Wkbc. 

2 Ibe. turuiue. 










Mev 7 or Mxai 4 rMonsio imaio. rai Wns. 



Bbiaktast. 

DtmniR. 

T»Jl. 

SumuL 

Sot. . 

T» “i, cocoa, 
brci^ and 
butter or 
syrup, fried 
meat (man). 

Roast beef, 
Yorkshire 
pii d ti i n g, 
potatoes, 
turnip. 

Tea, • bread 
and butter 
or syrup, 
cake, jam 
pastry. 

Porridge (for 
woman), 
tea and 

cake (for 
man). 

Mok. 

Tea, cocoa, 
bread and 
butter or 
jrrup, meat 
(fo^man). 

Tea, bread 
and ejTup. 

Tea, meat 
(for man), 
bread and 
butter or 
syrup,cake. 

Porridge (for 
woman). 

Toia. 

Tea, cocoa, 
b'cad and 
blitter or 
eyrup, meat 
(for man). 

Tea, bread 
an(i butter 
or syrup. 

a 

Tea, * cold 
meat, pota* 
t<ics, suet 
duin pliiiga 
eaten %tith 
syrup. 

Porr*dgp (for 
woman). 

W*i>. 

"Jea,* cocoa, 
bread and 
butter ().' 
syrup, meat 
(tor man). 

Tea, broad 
and butUT 
or syrup. 

Tea, hash 
with pota¬ 
toes and on¬ 
ion, currant 
diimpiing. 

Porridge (for 
woman). 

Tbo*. 

Tea, cocoa, 
im*ad and 
butter or 
syrup, meat 
(for man). 

11 . 

S 3 ^ 

Sis 

Tea, fried 
liver, pota¬ 
toes, oread 
and butter 
or syrup, 
pastry. 

Porri(ige (for 
woman). 

a 

Fm. . 

Tea, cocoa, 
bread and 
butter or 
syrup, 
brawn (for 
man). 

Tea, bread 
and butter 
or sjTup. 

Tea, brawn 
(for man), 
rice pud¬ 
ding, i^d 
and sj^p, 
pastry. 

Porridge (for 
woman). 

Sat. . 

Tea, cocoa, 
bread Aid 
butter oriy> 
rap, brawn 
(for man). 

Tea, bnad 
and butter 
or syrup, 
pie. 

IVa, brawn 
(for man), 
i>read and 
butteror sy¬ 
rup, pastry. 

Porridge (for 
woman). 

_^ - 


&iob day the man takes bread and meat or bread and bfawn nitb 
him for di^er. 
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Study No. XXII.—East Riding of Yorkshire. 
Man, wife, two sons, aged five and three. 

Total Weekly Earnings of Family. 

9. d. 

Man’s wage.18 0 

No extra earnings. , 

Rent of cottage, 25. 8d. per week. 

Rent of allotment, Is. fld. per year. 

Mrs. Metcnfte is a brisk, alert little woman, 
yet the presence of two young and extremely 
active children in the house prevents her from 
keeping it in apple-pie order. She lives in a 
small court, in a two-roomed cotlage whose rent 
is 2s. 8d. weekly. Tliere was some difficulty in 
« getting a quiet discussion, since the two children 
swarmdd roimd their mother, giving a general 
effect of a much larger number; but when 
Georgie had been sent for “ goo-goos,” and 
Jimmy had bken persuaded to “go and play 
with Algernon,” another small boy belonging 
to the court, the household budget was forth¬ 
coming. 

Mr. ^letcalfe, a quiet, reliable man of thirty, 
shy and kindly, is at present working for the 
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village joiner and undertaker at 18s. a week. 
The chief details of the budgej hkd been supplied 
before it transpired tliat at the moment he could 
only ironically be described as working on the 
land. r>ut as the industry of “ coffin-making ” 
was qjjviously rural as well as urban, it was 
though! better t (2 complete Gie budget and 
description, especially as the wage was tlie same 
as that given by the neighbouring farmers, and 
the parish was purely rural. Moreover, most of 
Metcalfe’^ work since they came to the village 
has been wholly* agricultural, and the recent 
change in his occupation has not altered his 
mode of lir ing. 

Hitherto Mrs. Metcalfe has managed to keep 
out of debt completely, although the income 
allows of no extravagance. The house fe in a 
village, but has no garden, and every potato has 
to be bought; a turnip, as a rule, can be begged 
from one or other of the farmers, frho are “ very 
kind if you ask.” 

But Mrs. Metcalfe is rather an independent 
little woman, and any garden produce that she 
begs may be regarded as a negligible q^anSty. 
Meanwhile they have, with a good deal of diffi- 
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culty, secured an allotment—half a rood at Is. 6d. 
per year. •< 

Metcalfe gives his wife only 15s. weekly. But 
she is quite content with this arrangement, for 
out of the remaining 3s. he pays his club and 
insurance contributions and all his personal ex¬ 
penses. She herself has begun to,pay into a 
clothing club. 

The winter before last they had a rough time, 
as he could not get reg'ular work for six months, 
but even then they never got into debt. 

“ He always brought home enough to get flom, 
and we went short of other things,” says the 
wife. 

So far they find the coffin industry rather 
more satisfactory’ than was the work witli farmers; 
though there is no overtime money, the pay is 
pretty regular. Metcalfe’s master employs him 
in his garden when the joinering is slack. 

As a rule, firewood is picked up. 

There is a deficiency of 21 per cent, of protein 
in this family’s dietary; 0’7 pw cent, of the 
food consumed was given. 
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ExrKKDiT! 'll DTTRiNO Ttpical We*k jx JakuarV 1913. 


• «. d. 

Btones flour ... 2 0 
1 lb. niftrjjarine . . .06 

i lb. lard.0 4 

1 cooking o"g ... 0 1 
J| ih. dripping. . . . 0 

1 lb. t«a^. ... 0 7 

2 lunts n< w n.ilk . . 0 3 

Kwh and clups T . (♦ 

1 storu' potatiH < . . .06 

3 Ibe. loin p<nk and 2 o?.. 

suet.2 0 

1 lb. liver ..... 0 4 

2 lbs. jam . . . . 0 7^ 

4 lbs. sugar ^ . .08 

3 ca. yeast .... 0 2 

I lb. '’urrants , . 0 2 


• 

i . 

d. 

2 07.. baking powder, . 

0 

H 

1 lb. sausagos . . . 

0 

3i 

H-'ni . 

2 

8 

1 ib. soap. 

0 

3 

Oii, r'andles, u,al' lies 

0 

3 

1 cut. coal .... 

1 

4 

(!.irrn‘r. 

0 

1 

nothing ciiib . . *. 

0 

6 

Kept by the man for 



iiisuranee, club, cloth* 



^ ing. 

3 

0 


17 

8 

Halanoe towards clothing 

0 

4 


18 

0 


roN.sr.uisn dukino thk Wrbk. 
3 lbs. turQi|>s. 


(iirrs 
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Mkhu or Mials providid dtt&iho thi Wbbk. 



Bmakfa-st. 

* Dinnbr. 

Tia. ' 

SUPPIB. 

Sun. . 

Tus, sad* 
sa^cs and 
bread. 

Koast pork, 
Yorkshire 
pudding, 
potatoes, 
tea. 

Tea, bread 
and mar¬ 
garine or 
jam, pas¬ 
try. 

Tea, bread, 
pastry. 

Mon. . 

Tea, bread 
attd mar¬ 
garine or 
dripping. 

Told pork, 
potatoes, 
pastry. 

Tea, bread 
And mai'- 
garine or 
jam, pastry. 

Tea. 

Tubs. . 

Tea, broad 
and -mar- 
gjiiine or 
dripping. 

Frfid pork 
(fiT 'inati), 
imked po- 
tatoes and 
turni [IS,pas¬ 
try. 

Tea, bread 
and niHf- 
g:trine, paa- 
try. ^ 

Tea. 

Wbd. . 

Tea, bread 
atul mar¬ 
garine or 
iiripping or 
jam. 

Hai»be<l meat 
w ith pota¬ 
toes, pas¬ 
try, tea. 

7’ea, bread 
and mar¬ 
garine, pas¬ 
try. 

Toa. 

Thub. . 

Tea, bread 
and mar¬ 
garine or 
dripping or 
jam. 

Fried liver 
and suet 
dun) plings, 
potatoes, 
pastry, tea. 

1 'ea, bread 
and mar¬ 
garine or 
jam, pas¬ 
try. 

Tea. 

Fai. . 

Tea, bread 
and piar- 
garine or 
dripping. 

Uomainder 
of liver 

with pota¬ 
toes. pas¬ 
try, tea. 

Tea, bread 
and mar¬ 
garine, pas¬ 
try. 

None. 

Sat. . 

1__ 

Tea. breati 
and znar- 
garise. 

j Fish and 

i chips, pas¬ 
try, t«a. 

Tea, bread 
and mar¬ 
garine or 
jam, paa- 
try. 

Tea and 

pastry. 


Tbt and vile hare a little supper, ytffj oitco only a drink ol tea. 
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S^idy No. XXIII.—Oxfordshire. 
Wonuin, two sons, aged twenty and sixteen, 
and two daughters, aged fourteen and eleven. 

* Total Weekly Kaun’inos of Family. 


Wa">‘8— • , <1. 

M'lmiin.0 7 

Hoii ..86 

Son.•.7 0 

Piinghter.2 0 


18 1 

No extra earniiigs. 

Rent of cottage, £1, 2s. Cd. per year. 

Rent of allotment, 12b. per year. 

« 

Mrs. Jackson hn.s been a w’idow' for eleven years. 
She wa.s left at her husband’s death,with sftc 
children, one an infant, and somehow or other, 
with the help of the parish, she pulled through. 
Many a time she went out to (Jo a day’s work, 
and came back tired and hungry, bringing with 
her for the diildren at home the food she ought 
to have eaten herself; and then she has started 
work again to earn a few pence by washing. 

“Didn’t you get pretty downhearted wme* 

timn? ” 
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“ Despair wasn’t in it; I’ve wanted to die and 
be out of it all.” 

But instead of dying she brought up her family 
to be healthy, self-respecting, and as happy as 
most people. Tlie eldest son is a soldier in 
India; the eldest daughter is married, and 
though ftoorly off, she took in one of her brothers 
last year when he had the influenza, till he re¬ 
gained strength. 

There are four children at home, ,all under 
twenty-one. The eldest son cains 8s. Gd.'a week, 
the second son 7s. Mrs. Jackson’s own earnings 
average about 7d. (6jd., to be strictly correct) 
a week. She is often kept waiting week after 
week for money due. The third child, a girl of 
lourteci\ earns 2s. a week, and gets her dinner 
out. She has breakfast before she goes, arriving 
at her post soon after seven, and comes home 
between tliree (pid four. The youngest child, a 
girl, is at school. Mrs. Jackson’s own mother, 
herself poorly oft, and in receipt of the old age 
pension, sometimes helps a little with this child’s 
clo^s. 

The rent is £4, 2s. 6d., for a house with four 
imall rooms and hardly any garden—a very tiny 
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square in front. They get all their vegetables from 
their allotment, J acre, whioJi costs 12s. a year. 
Last year seed potatoes alone cost them Ts. The 
young fellows work at it in the evenings, “ in¬ 
stead ' f pleasure,” «« they sometimes say rue¬ 
fully* ^'ct there is a certain amount of pleeisure 
in their liwes, tltoygh they havj even rqp out of 
the subscriptions to the football club. In winter 
the evenings are cheery. They do not go to the 
readuig-room, with its weekly fee; but other la^s 
sometinjess tome in, and have a game of cards. 
Probably by nine o’clock, however, all are asleep. 
Francis, the eldest, often has been known to go 
to bed at seven. But, as a rule, they have some 
kind of scratch supper about eight. 

The quality and quantity of the food leav^ 
much to be desired. • 

“ The boys often come home hungry,” says the 
mother, “ and there’s nothing but potatoes and 
a little margarine.” * 

Meat tor breakfast is unknown. The times 
when they get back for diimer vary, and some¬ 
times the chief meal of the day is at noon, some¬ 
times at teatime. Mrs. Jackson calcul%te8 tSmt 
she uses about a quarter of a peck of potatoes a 
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day—five sacks lasting ten months. They have 
greens or turnips or carrots twice a we^k, and use 
a good many onions in the w'inter. 

The main diet is potatoes, bread, and mar¬ 
garine. 

“ What do you call it butter for ? ” saye Jo¬ 
seph, the seroml lad, to his. mothcft'. “ Why 
can’t you say mai garine and have done with it ? ” 

“ Oh, I don’t know.’,’ replies Mrs. Jackson. 
“ Butter sounds higher.” 

She is a woninn with a fine, sad face,'who looks 
as if all the waves and storms of this world had 
gone over her, though she is not an unhappy 
woman. Tiiese people who rough it very often 
get a curious faith in some kind of overruling 
‘wisdom. But when she sees her children go 
without the little pleasures other children have, 
or witliout adequate food, she becomes resentful. 

“ Then I’m done,” she says. And after a 
pause, “ I sometimes wonder whether the rich 
people w'ho sit down to six or sevqn courses ever 
think about a working boy.” 

Asked her idea of a minimum wage for the 
lfltx>urex writh a family, Mrs. Jackson promptly 
said, “ A pound.” Tliat is the uniform answer 
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from the people who are living^on so much less. 
They know, that less means insufficient food and 
dependence on charity for at least most of their 
clothing. 

“ Bui of course we shall never get fhat,” she 
adddtl. 

She did hot w mt riches; noue of these people 
do. But they \vaut to be able to feed and clothe 
their children comfortuljy and decently. 

“ When I’ve seen other children with warm 
clothing; and mine jealous,” said Mrs. Jackson, 
“ then I haven't known what to sc ■. I know 
our Master wasn’t rich. We’ve got a roof to 
cover us. and He hadn’t where to lay llis head. 
So I daresay it’s all for the best. But they say 
English jieople ought to be stiong imd braver 
and I don’t know how they expect them, living as 
they do, to be strong and brave and cheerful! ” 

“ There will be better times, even if we don’t 
see them.” 

Mrs. Jacksan’s face lit up. “ Yes, maybe our 
children will see them.” 

The budget given lor the week is fairly t)Tiical. 
The elder son earns a little overtime in the y^. 
It is not much (his mother did not know the 
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exact sum), and he does not give it to her. Shoes 
and clothing doubtless absorb it. 

The amount set aside for clothing in this bud¬ 
get is pretty representative, as at other times 
there will be shirting, or calico, or dress material, 
or more shoes to buy. They get very little help 
from outside, as row that two tons and a daughter 
are working, they are considered comparatively 
well off. , 

Tliere is a (hdiciency of 18 per cent, of protein 
in this family’s dietary, and of 9 per"cent, of 
energy value. One-teulh of Hie food consumed 
is home produce. 


EXHtKMTOKK unHISO TyPICAI. WeKK IB NOVEUBBB 1912. 


8. d. 

43 Ibft. breikd . . . . 5 Oj 

lib. rlco^ .... 0 2 
I stone flour .... 0 5^ 
4 Iba. sugar .... 0 8 

A oz. tea.0 6 

8 kippers.0 0 

1 lb. cbeeso . . .*.00 

2 lbs. chilled meat (stealv) 1 0 

I Ib. aiiet.0 1^ 

Oil, caitdka, luabdii^it . 0 3^ 
Soap and starch . . . 0 ,3'. 

Coal.13* 

Rent ...... 1 G 

AHMUS&ent ijpnt ... 0 3 

II Ibt. margarine ..10 
I lb. ctmred beef... 0 4 


*. d. 

2| pints milk. . . . 0 

Blacking.0 1 

Newspaper, daily ..03 
cotton ... 0 1 
Eldest son's pocket* 

money.10 

Inaurance for two ..08 
Instalment towaixis shoes 
just bought for second 
W'l; . . • . . . .06 

towards coat 

for girl.10 


18 0 
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Bomb Phoddo* coksumbd DURnra tbs Wkbk. 
'2A\ Ibt. potatoes. I 6 ^bs. turnips. 

sIm. savoys. I 1 Ib. onions. 


MbNU of MeAM rEOVIDED DiriJlNO TUB WbEK. 



Hkeakfast. 

Dlvnek 

Tea. 

filJPPBH. 

Son. . 

• 

bread 
and mar* 
ga^e. 

Roast im-at. 
potatoes, 
g r e 9 n H, 

*8uet dump¬ 
lings. 

'I’ea, bread 
an<] mar¬ 
garine. 

• 

Brt;ad and 
eheeso. 

Mon. . 

Tea, brea'l 
and riiar- 
gatuic. 

Cold IlK'ftt, 
Miaslu'ii^ po¬ 
tatoes. 

T«'a, bread 
ami yiur- 
gariiii'. 

Bi oad and 
cheese or 
margarine. 

Tujts. . 

TiH. I.t.-ad 
* .'Did mar* 
gin me. • 

Ri'inains of 
meat sUnv- 
ed with 

onions, po- 
tatovH, rice, 
bread. 

Tea, bread 
and n.ar- 
garine. 

Bread and 

c1j('(‘W oj 
margarine, 

WlD. , 

I'eti, breml 
and mar¬ 
garine. 

Soup (ma<le 
with rice), 
siii-t pud¬ 
ding, tur¬ 
nips, pota¬ 
toes. 

Tea, bread 
and mar¬ 
garine. 

None. 

Thitb. . 

Tea, bread 
ami mar¬ 
garine. 

Corned beef, 
potatoes, 
turnips. 

Tea, bread 
and mar- 
paiiijf. 

None. 

Fm . 

Tea, bread 
and mar¬ 
garine.. 

Kipjiors, po¬ 
tatoes. 

■JVa, ti'esri 
and mar¬ 
garine. 

“ A drink 
of tea." 

Sat. . 

Tea, broad 
and mar¬ 
garine. 

Fried pota¬ 
toes, brvad 
and mar¬ 
garine. 

Tea, bread 
and mar¬ 
garine. 

Tea, bread 
and mar* 
garino. . 

_3 


Wb^ not st home for dinner in the middle of the day, the sodi 
often take bread and cheese. 
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Study'}io. XXIV.—Essex. 

Man, wife, two sons aged thirteen and ten, and 
three daughters aged fourteen, seven, and four 
months. 


Total WEiiaY Earnings of Family. • 


Wages— 


d. 

■ Man ‘. 

. 15 

0 

Son. 

. 1 

3 

Perquifiltoft— 

1C 

3 

Cottage and garden, say. . 

. S 

D 

t 

18 

3 


Extra rarniiig.s in the (•ourse of the rear, £1, 59. 


Tlic Pratt.s arc labouring peojile of a fine type. 
The man is not much over thirty, a dark, good- 
•lookiii" fellow; the woman is small and fair, 
and full of nervous energy, keeping her house 
and children beautifully neat and dean. 

Pratt’s regular wage is ISs., and they have 
the cottage free. He works from 5 a.m. to 5.30 
p.m., with half-an-hour for breakfast and an hour 
for dinner, or whatever the eleven o’clock meal 
to which he returns is called. Tlie children take 
something to school with them, and they all have 
“ high tea ” togctlicr at 6 p.m., or rather earlier. 
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Pratt only gives his wife 13s. Out of the re¬ 
maining 2s. .his insurance is iieducted, and he 
buys a newspaper, and one ounce of tobacco, 
and generally a pint of beer on Saturday or 
Sunday. lie is supposed likewise to be re- 
sponsit)L for his own clotliing. 

The adclifional har\est money works out at 
£1; the bay-making this year did not bring him 

in more than 5s. extra. Tliese sums arc relied 

• * . * 

u^Kin to provide clothiri" ; but it must not be 
forgotten, tfiat overtime money invariably means 
increased expenditure on food. 

The ehh'st boy, Noel, will soon have loft .school. 
Meanw'hile he is earning Is. 3d. a week and his 
breakfast. He works hard for it, going to the 
rectory to clean knives, boots, and the like, at 
7.30 every moining, before 9 o’clock tichool. 
At 4 p.m. he goe.® back, and works again for 
about an hour and a half. On Saturdays he 
goes for the whole day, and on Sftndays he goes 
in the morniiy» for about two hours. The Is. 
is put aside regularly out of his wage by his 
mother to pay for his clothing, and the three¬ 
pence is absorbed in the general expenditure. 

WTien this budget was taken, in the beginning 
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of December, the family was still using potatoes 
from the garden ; ^ but tbe supply was just ex¬ 
hausted, and Mrs. Pratt told us that she would 
have to buy in a few days, and would then begin 
to use them at the rate of a stone a week. The 
additional expense would be met by reducing 
bread and margarine. • 

Most of the wood is picked up, but this winter 
they must buy a little. 

Half a pound of tea a week may seem ex¬ 
travagant ; but they drink it at most of their 
meals; and Pratt has a cup before he goes out 
at a a.m. The rest of the expenditure could 
hardly be reduced. 

The eldest girl, aged fourteen, is still at home 
helping her mother. She is a sweet-faced but dis¬ 
tinctly nnaunic-looking girl. Next year, probably, 
both she and her brother will have found situa¬ 
tions. But Mr. Pratt is determined that the girl 
shall not go very far away from home till she is 
a good deal older, even if it means an additional 
drain on the exchequer for some time to come. 

In the budget it will be noted that the meat 
is religiously set aside for the breadwinner. The 
pastry mentioned as a gift was given to the 
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younger children when they went for the milk 
to a neighbouring farmer’s wile. The farmer’s 
wife in question was reported in the village to 
be one who “ never gave a drop over,” and it 
was maliciously surmised that the jiastry must 
have been ‘‘ very old tmd dry.” The eight ounces, 
by all accounts, is probably an* over-estimate; 
but we gave the donor the benefit of the doubt 1 
There is a deficiency df 36 per tent, of pro¬ 
tein in this family’s dietary, and of 18 per cent, 
of energy value. .One-twelfth of the food con¬ 
sumed is home produce. 


EirmoiTi RK Doaiso TrnoiL Wkek is December 1012. 



9. 

d. 

s. 

J. 

^ stone flour .... 


0 

Oil and candles ... 0 

4 

40 lbs. br«^ 2 w:] .... 

4 

7 

Soap, blue, starch . , 0 

3 

1 j lbs. iitari’aritie . . 


0 

1 02 . tobacco .... 0 


1 lb. bacon .... 

0 

9 

Men’s pocket money, In* 

6 !ba. sugar .... 


t> 

eluding insuranco and 


1 lb. tea . 

0 

0 

flothcH . 2 

0 

1^ lbs. stewing bcuf auU 
i lb. luet . . . 


0 

Payment on boy’s suit . 1 

0 

cwt. coal .... 


8 

16 

0 

Baking powder and 
matches . 

0 

4 

Balance . « . .0 

3 

1 1 pints new milk . * . 

0 

3 

16 

8 


Home Proobce comscmed dpeimo the Were. 
iba. potfttoca. | 12^ 11 m. savoys. 

S lbs. parsoips. 

Qim COKIDNID DUBUla IBI WUK, 
to*. pMtrjr. 





Mbntt ov Mbils pbovtdbi) Dtmora ■thb Wbbs. 



BltfAKFASl. 

Diknib. 

Tli.. 

Sun. . . 

Tea, baton for 
the man, bread 
and dn]>ping 
or inart^.'irino 
for others. 

Potatoes, eab- 
bage, meat in 
suet pudding. 

Tea, bread and 
margarine, pas¬ 
try. 

Mon. . . 

Tea, bread and 
margarine. 

Scrapofmeatleft 
frfuii Sunday, 
with vegetables 
frifnl ,ii|» (iiian),! 
bread and mar* 
garins, tea. 

Tea, scrap 
moat (tor man) 
potatr^B, cab¬ 
bage. 

Tu>s. , . 

Tea. breaf] and 
liiargarlue. 

B.vnn and broad 
(f or ni a nf, 
!>rea.l and mar¬ 
garine. 

Tea, bacon for 
man, suet pud¬ 
ding. potatoes, 

, cabbage. 

Wbd. . . 

Tea. bread and 
margaiiue. 

Baeon (fyr man), 
potatoes fricKi 
up, bread and 
margarine, tea. 

Tea, suet pud¬ 
ding, potatoes, 
parsnips, bread 
and margarine. 

Thus. . . 

K 

Tea, bread and 
ntargariuc. 

Scrap of bacon 
(for man). fHwi 
par»T*i(i«. bread 
and margarine, 

tea. 

Tea, pudding 
made with scrap 
of fat from 
moat, parsnips, 
potatoes, 
broad. 

Fki. . . . 

Tea, bread ami 
margarine. 

n 

Scrap of bai'on 
(for man), par¬ 
snips fried up, 
l)n*ad and mar¬ 
garine, tea. 

Tea, bread and 
margarine, po¬ 
tatoes,cabbage. 

8*t. . . . 

Tea, bread and 
margarine. 

'Bread and 
Bi'rape, toa» 

Scrap of meat 
made into pud¬ 
ding (for man), 
gi-eens, bread 
and margarine. 


The i&iko hM * drink of tee at a.in. c^acb morning. The cbihlreQ 
uk» bread «gd wiib tbm to wbooj Iw diiuwi Tber* ii 

ao lupper. 
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Study Ko. XXV.—East Riding of Yorkshire. 

Man, wife, three sons aged ten. three, and one 
and a Imlf, and fo\ir daughters aged twelve, 
eight, s< ven, and five. 

* Total Weuki.y Eaumsos op Family. 

. . d. 

Man’a wago. 15 0 

PerCjuisitos— 

Cotto|.;o and mtirdcn, qjilkand 

potatoes, say . 3 7 

18 7 

Extra oaniines in *thc roursr- of the year, £2, 128. (£2 
by the man and 12fl. by tin* woman). 

Mrs. Mellor is not by any means the best type 
of labourer's wife. And yet it seemed worth 
while to get some idea of the manner in which ^ 
.she tried to make both ends meet. 

She does not look like a country woman bom 
and bred; nor is she. She and her husband 
came into the country from the toVn some years 
ago. He is unsteady and hard-working fellow, 
with hair of tte colour popularly .supposed to 
accompany a hot temper. Probably his wtfe 
sometimes irritates him by what the ne%hbour8 
call her “ shiftle.s.s ways.” Her natural ten- 
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dency is to exhaust the stores for the week 
prematurely, and then live in a state of semi- 
starvation till pay-day comes again. But she 
has a very practical neighbour, a cousin twice 
removed, who persistently gives her good counsel, 
and for the last year or two she really has' been 
trying to “ even the food out.” NOr is she in 
debt to any grave extent, though this is chiefly, 
one fears, because of the sagacity of the trades¬ 
men with whom she deals. 

Both she and her husband felt some vague 
discomfort at the idea of furnishing a budget, 
thinking that it might possibly displease their 
employer, who took a keen and kindly interest 
in whatever affected his labourers. But the 
.farmer, on being appealed to, willingly gave us 
leave fo get every item of information that we 
could from any of his people as to how their 
incomes were spent. He obviously did not 
think that Mrs. Mellor’s budget would be very 
illuminating, having himself givep considerable 
attention to the problem of “ keeping her in 
flour and coal.” He had done what very few 
employer's would trouble to do, bought in large 
quantities and actually put her on rations. fHis 
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was after the discovery that one day she dnd her 
children were absolutely without bread. 

But he owned that I'ven for a thrifty woman 
life on tlie labourer’s wuee, with nine to keep out 
of it, was “ a hard nut *0 track.” And when, 
by djpt of perseverance, we arrived at Mrs. Mel- 
lor’s purch<vses for the week, and tlie meals from 
day to day, she did not seem to have done badly. 

There could certainly ^be improvements. She 
could, for instance, use more potatoes, as she 
gets them <ree, and the farmer would always be 
willing to give her a couple of turnips. She 
could get more out of her own garden, with a 
little time and effort. Yet the budget could 
hardly be criticized for any extravagance—save, 
perhaps, the almost inevitable tw'o ounces of to¬ 
bacco. She shops on Saturday night, walkiftg into *’ 
a neighbouring town, and bearing her purchases 
wearily home, rather than paying the carrier, or 
taking an omnibus, which would ‘save her two 
miles of the walk. She buys her meat cheap, 
and keeps a sharp look-out for desirable “ bacon 
shanks.” And, after all, we found that the 
eighteenpenny joint bought the week b^re had 
lasted the family tliree days. For a woman with 
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no natural aptitude for domestic economy that 
was a pretty fair record. Tlie husband, of course, 
here as elsewhere, gets most of the meat and bacon. 

Probably Mrs. Mellor looks rather more shift¬ 
less than she is. When we fir.st interviewed her 
she had obviously been too busy to wash either 
her oVn face or the baby’s. And yet a,ivoman who 
keeps seven children in fairly good health cannot 
be utterly devoid of practical common sense. 

The worst pinch, very probably, is in the 
clothing bill. Certainly Mr. Mellor gets £2 
over-money at harvest. But it is hardly 
likely that all this sum will be religiously set 
aside for clothing. If there are no small debts 
to pay, which have been incurred on the strength 
of the Michaelmas money, the dietary will as¬ 
suredly improve for a week or two. As for the 
12s. Mrs. Mellor herself earned in the course of 
the year, part of it had to be used for replacing 
household utensils. 

It is certain that the children are very thinly 
and poorly clad. No doubt, in a town, Mrs. Mellor 
would explain her difficulties to one or two com¬ 
fortable,* middle-class families, who would put 
aside all their “ casts-offs ” for her. But when 
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a woman with young children lives several'miles 
out in the coxmtry, begging clot^ies is not so easy. 
And in the matter of clothing, just as in the matter 
of food, the breadwinner I'as the first claim. 

On till whole, we left Mi-s. Mellor with a feel¬ 
ing of s,y npathy. This hard life, with its constant 
need fji tlirift, is jyngularly distasteful to her. 
Long gossips with intimate friends, and “ bought 
stufl ” from the pastrycook’s, would be more in 
her line. Nevertheless she is facing the music. 

Tliere is d deficiency of 27 per cent, of protein 
in this family’s da-tary, and of 21 per cent, of 
energy value. One-sixth of the food consumed 
is a perquisite. Nothing is got from the garden 
at present. 


ExpsjiDiTtiKii DVBisa Typicai. Wbkk in Octodnb 1012. 



8. d. 


•.. 

<1. 

3| lbs. frozen bot>f, tbio 


( IK. liver .... 

. 0 

2 

flank, and lb. suet . 

1 6 

1 lb. rice .... 

. 0 

2 

log?. 

0 1 

i lb. lard .... 

. 0 

31 

3} lbs. bacon artiank . . 

1 6 

1 lb. soap .... 

. 0 

3 

^ Ib. tea. 

0 ft 

2 07. tobacco . 

. 0 

7 

3 lbs. sugar .... 

0 7J 

Coal (every week) 

. 2 

0 

Jib. yeiwt ..... 

0 2 

Oil, matches, candles 

. 0 

5 

1 lb. baking powder . . 

0 ii 

Cotton, hoarthstoDO, 



2 lbs. plum jam . . . 

ft Hi 

blacking, salt . . 

. 0 

H 

Iba. margarine . . 

1 ft 

Insmaiico.... 

. 0 

4 

2| stones flour . . . 

3 Iftl 


— 


1 lb. beef saosages . 

0 3 


15 

0 
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\ pRRQmsiTBs coKstrmiD DURmo TH« Wkkk. 
7 quarts new mUk. | 2| stones potatoes. 


Menu op Meals provided durwo the Week. 


1 

1 

Breakfast. 

DmHiE. 

Tea. 

SlTPPEB. 

Sot. . 

Tea, sau¬ 

sages aud 
broad; 
broad and 
milk for 

yo un gf 8t 
cliild every 
day. 

Beef, pota- 
U»e8, York¬ 
shire pud- 
ding. 

Tea, bread, 
margarine, 
jam tarts. 

.. t 

Tea, bread 
and mar¬ 
garine. 

Mok. . 

Tea, bread, 
boiled 
bacon 
shank. 

B*‘ef, ( pota¬ 
toes, rice 
pudding. 

Tea, bread 
and mar¬ 
garine. 

Tea. 

Toes. . 

Tt'a, bacon 
(for man), 
bread and 
margarine. 

Hashed beef, 
potatoes, 
bread, pas¬ 
try. 

Tei, bread 
and mar¬ 
garine. 

None. 

Wbd. . 

T*?a, bacon 
(for man), 
bread and 
margarine. 

Shank boiled 
up with po¬ 
tatoes. 

Tea, bread 
and mar¬ 
garine, pas¬ 
try. 

None. 

Thot.' . 

Tea, bread 
and mar¬ 
garine. 

Bread and 
margarine, 
pastry, tea. 

Tea, bread 
and mar¬ 
garine, pas¬ 
try. 

None. 

Fbl 

Tea, l^read 
and mar¬ 
garine. 

Liver, pota¬ 
toes, suet 
dumplings. 

Tea, bread 
and mar- 
g a r 1 n e, 
shortcakes. 

None. 

Sat. 

Tea, bread 
and mar¬ 
garine. 

Rice pud¬ 
ding, bread, 
tea. 

Tea, bivatl 
and mar¬ 
garine. 

None. 


Fl^e of ohiidren take bread and margarine or pss^ to tcbool 
for dizmu',. and bare potatoes at teatimo. 







Stuiy No. XXVI.—East Ridii/g of Yorkshire. 

Man, wife, wife’s sister (aged twenty-six), one 
son aged four, and thro daughters aged ten, 
eight, and six. 

• 

Total Wbekly Earmnos of FAMtLY. 

• • • I. i. 

Man’s wage.17 0 

Perquisites— 

Cottage and some potatoes, say . •. 2 0 

• 19 6 

Extra earnings in •the course of the year, £6, lOs. 
earned by the woman. 

Mr. and Mrs. Woodhead are a very dissimilar 
couple. He is tall and dark, with a sombre 
expression; she is of medium height, fair, with , 
a bright though rather delicate colour, aifd an 
open, pleasant face. When the purpose of the 
visit was explained to her, she responded readily. 

It was a fairly spacious kitchen, with raftered 
ceiling, and a bright fire burning in the wide 
old-fashioned grate. By the fire sat a young 
woman of perhaps six-and-twenty, witli a very 
attractive face, but a look of ill-health, elt wa* 
Mrs. Woodhead’s youngest sister, who, after 
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breaking dowi) in one situation after another, 
had come liere to rest. She could at present 
contribute nothing to tlie household finances, and 
was simply accepted as one of the family. 

There were also four children, well trained, 
since, wliile we were present, they succeeded in 
curbing theiiv impatience to kno k just what 
their mother had brought back from the town, 
four miles away, in, which she marketed on 
Saturdays. They were beautifully neat and 
clean, as was the living-room, wiih its large, 
old-fashioned sofa occupying nearly the whole 
of one side. 

Woodhead cams 17s. a week, and has a free 
cottage, with potatoes, twenty stones at least, 
and probably more in a good year. A turnip 
can always be had for the asking. No milk is 
allowed, but whenever Woodhead is threshing 
he gets breakfast, dinner, and tea. This winter 
he has been threshing two or three days a week, 
and for the rest of the week there is other em¬ 
ployment, as he is a regular hand. 

He reserves 2s. for pocket money, out of 
which'-he pays his insurance and buys two ounces 
of tobacco—his wife buys him a third ounce. 
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Possibly his beer may \ometime8 amourft to a 
shilling; we did not probe into^ tliat detail. Cer¬ 
tainly he seems a steady and capable worker. 
Asked why the agricultur al labourers do not form 
a union, he is very empl'utic as to the apathy 
of ths ' iHagers. 

“Tln re’s^no two th.at’s alike. Ivery one on 
’em gets fixed in his own orkard way! They 
don’t thmk about things. ... If there’s any 
kind of an address i’ the place,’ they'll noan 
come and hear it.” 

But it is with "farmers that our friend is most 
annoyed. 

“ They’re the miserablest set of beings on the 
face of the earth ! ” 

According to Woodhead, they grow more and 
more greedy, and more and more indifferent to 
any hardship among their men. He accounted 
for this alleged deterioration by their increased 
love of luxury, excitement, and tea-parties. 

“ They can’t give one of them big tea-parties 
but it costs ’Sm five pounds, and that’s got to 
come out of somewhere.” Obviously, in the 
speaker’s opinion, it comes out of the labourer’s 
wage. 
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We vuote these rem^ks because, though few 
men speak quite vso openly, there is very often 
an undercurrent of similar resentment. In dis¬ 
cussing the question of Sunday work, again, 

“ Slicphcrds or cattlemen might as well ask for 
a golden sovereign as for a Sunday offe It’s 
work all the week, and four hours of it on Sun¬ 
day, if you count the time they take in walking 
to and fro.” 

“ How do the men like the Insurance Act 
here ? ” 

“ They don’t like it at all. But they’re get¬ 
ting the benefits, some on ’em. One fellow 
swore that he’d have a doctor as soon as New 
Year eame. He’d be all aches and pains. And 
sure enough, he was the fust to get the benefit 
—he’k getting it now. I’d rather be working 
myself.” 

“ What does the man’s wife say ? For you’re 
worse off even if you do get a benefit.” 

“ Oh, she don’t care! Yon chap drinks all 
he aims 1 ” 

He speaks almost with horror of the idea of 
condem*«ng his children to a coimtry life. 

“ Thev shan’t have to work as I’ve worked.” 
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It is obvious that wJ^dliead does notweally 
care about the country, but his wife seem/happy 
enough. She lays notliing by during the week 
for clothing, except sixpence for the clothing 
club in<‘.>i;iurated by the vicar’s wile. But the 
bulk of *he clothing--and they all look com¬ 
fortably clafi—is earned by herself at potato¬ 
picking and other field work. 

For some work—for example, potato-picking— 
women get 15s. weekly, but less exhausting work 
only brings in 2s. a day. She calculates that 
she must have earned £5 to £5,10s. in the past 
twelve months, and could earn more, but that 
she finds it difficult to leave the children for so 
long together day after day unless her sister is 
staying with her. She is now anxious to do a 
little washing or charing, but says that tlfe vil¬ 
lage is too poor to have many openings for such 
work. Apparently very little of what she earns 
is absorbed by food; at the same time it sets 
free the regular weekly wage for food and fuel. 

She does a great part of her marketing at a 
neighbouring town, where there is a frozen-meat 
shop, and cheap remnants suitable for clothing 

can be picked up. Tliere is a carrier, but she 
7 
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nearl)^^always walks bc|^h ways. It is instructive 
to note that she prefers to walk eight miles rather 
than spend an unnecessary threepence. 

They have no garden. But it is a comfort¬ 
able four-roomed cottage, that might easily let 
for half a crown. 

They never, or hardly eyer, buy bacon, or 
coffee, or cocoa, or cheese. The funds do not 
allow it. It is perhaps to their credit, however, 
that they buy two penny and six halfpenny news¬ 
papers every week. Mrs. Woodhead, moreover, 
contributes—somewhat regretfhlly, to judge from 
her intonation—to the collecting box iu the 
chapel they attend. 

Vinegar is extremely popular in the Woodhead 
establishment, and the 2d. entered for it in the 
budget is typical. 

There is a deficiency of 35 per cent, of protein 
in this family’s dietary, and of 26 per cent, of 
energy value. One-tenth of the food consumed 
is earned in kind. 



ExPBNr»r; 


BUDGETS. 

nCRWO TYriCAi Wmk I» jAlrtTARY 



8. 

d. 

2 atonrfl flour .... 

3 

A 

4 07.. yoast .... 

0 


Bakinjj powder . , 

0 

u 

i Ib. lard . ... 

0 

4 

i lb. drip].if.r . . . 

0 

3 

3 Iba. 

0 

(5 

1 lb. butt ... 


4 

filbfl. brinkrt Ih of 

• 


und J lb. Miet . 

3 

0 

1 lb. '.ro/tn) . 

0 

5 

i lb. eurd. 

0 

2 

1 lb. omona .... 

0 

H 

Viijftoir. 

0 

2 

Salt . . . •, . 

0 

OA 


/ 
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2 07 .. furrants 
A 11). tOA ... 

■ ^ 11m. soap . 

pof'kct moiioy, in' 
dufliiM’ iStato insur. 

Uticr, tnbii'TO . 

Oil and tiundl«‘s . 
li fW't. . . 

I till iHindrnsocl milk 
1 OZ. tobiii'OO, !J( 

pHf)<-,r8 . . . , 


'913. 

8, d. 
9 OA 


16 10 


Ballin' (• Ilf ■>,l. I, lit tlii.^ 11 , rki s |i,a,vmcnt of Oil. to tlio, notl,i„r. 0I„|, 
Is oniiltiil. Pr.ihiil.ly tin . is pai.| Jiartlv mil of till ivoi n's earnings. 


l'r.r vriSlTB COXSt MlII) riDMKO TJIIt IVekk. 
2tJ Iba. potatries. 
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of Mi’iais froV.dbd uurlko thb Wjbbi:. 



Breakfast. 

Disnkr. 

Tea. 

Sim. . . , 

Tea, sausages 
and bread. 

Roast beef, po¬ 
tatoes, suet 

pnddmg, tea. 

Tea, bread and 
butter, pie. 

Mon. . . . 

Tea, bread and 
butter. 

Cold meat, po¬ 
tatoes, pastry, 
toa. 

Tea, broad and 
Inittor Oa drip, 
ping, pie. 

Tcm. . . . 

■ __ 

Toa, bread and 
butter. 

Fried moat, 

onions, pota¬ 
toes, pastry. 

Tea, bread and 
butter, pie. 

VVau. . . . 

Toa. bread and 
butter. 

Hashfid meat, 
potatoes, 
ouiinis, pastry, 
b'a. 

Tea, toast attci 
butter, pie. 

Thur.. . . 

Toa. bread and 
butter. 

Moat and pettato 
pie, tea. 

Tea, bread ant(L 
butter or drK 1 1 
ping, /) 

Fei. ... 

Tea. bread and 
butter or drip- 
puig. 

R«Mnainder of 
potato pie, tea. 

Tea, toa-st achi 
butter, pie. 

Sat. . . . 

broad and 
butter or drip- 
ping. 

Remainder of 
eold moat, 

bread and but¬ 
ter, pastry, tea. 

Tea, broad and 
butter or drip¬ 
ping. 


The three adulte have enpper on Sunday, consisting of tea and 
fried potato(^. The man had hie food out three days during %hii 
vreek. This only happens when he is threshing. 
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Study No. XXTIl}-NortK Ridin^of 
YorJcuhire. 

Man, wife, three son'^, aged nine, five, and 
tliree, aid one daughter, cged seven. 

• 

Total Weekly Earnings of Kamiiy. 

• ^ d. 

Man's vvagft.16 0 

Perquisites— 

Cottage, garden, railk’and poUatoes, 

say.3 6 

•* _ 

19 6 

Extra earnings in the course of tlio year, £2, 

The Colhngwoods live in an unusually large 
cottage, with four bedrooms and two living- 
rooms, besides pantry, scullery, and outbuild¬ 
ings. It was once a small farmhouse ;• they 
have moved into it from a cottage a hundred 
yards away, which had become too small for 
them. At present they only use two of the 
bedrooms and one living-room; but as the 
children grow* older the other rooms will be 
pressed into service. 

Colling wood gets the cottage free, a week, 

free potatoes for the greater part of the year 
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(now Wing use^ at th/, rate of 19 lbs. a week), 
and a ^int of new milk a day. Sometimes they 
get separated milk also. But this item is vari¬ 
able, as often the supply is exliausted for feed¬ 
ing calves. They thought, however, that it 
might be set down just at present at three-quiirts 
a week. Therq is £2 harvest juoneyr. 

Collingwood is a shepherd, and in the summer 
his hours are from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m.; but in the 
winter he goes at about 7. Tliore is Sunday 
work, heavier in the winter than in the summer; 
in the summer he can even accompany his wife 
to cliapel. He is a man of about fifty, very 
massively built, and with an expression of settled 
good-humour. At present he is doing some 
draining for his employer, and wears a pair of 
high boots which cost 17s., and were bought out 
of his harvest money. 

“ You mun have t’ best boots when you’re all 
in t’ blether,” says he, indicating, just below his 
knee, the depth of mud and water through which 
he will have to wade. 

Mrs. Collingwood is a woman of about forty, 
rather o'der in appearance, as her hair is quite 
irrev. though her delicate colour is that of a 
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young girl. She looks n^vous and highljystrung 
—possibly quick-tempered—buj. capable#to her 
finger-tips. There are four children—three boys, 
nine, five, and three y<'nrs old, and a girl of 
seven. The mother makes all their clothes 
herself, •'lul makes them well, too, buying cheap 
but durable materials, or cutting down and re¬ 
making. A small brown pair of trousers for the 
five-year-old boy is her l^st achievement. They 
were made out of some fragments of a worn- 
out suit belonging to his father, and have a 
most workmanlik’S; appearance. 

Occa-sionally she cams a shilling by making 
some small garment for peoj)le in the village; 
but, as she felt quite sure that all her earnings 
would not work out at 6d. a week, and as they 
are so irregular, we have made no attempt to 
enter them in the budget. There are five hens, 
two of which are laying, and the exact cost of 
whose keep it is hard to ascertain. Colling- 
wood says that the “ board wage,” so to speak, 
of a hen whicB only has a small run is generally 
estimated at 3^d. weekly. But his wife adds, 
“ Where there are bairns there are alwjiys some 
bits,” and these hens live chiefly on “ bits ” left 
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by the children. Ab^ut three eggs are used 
weekl)\. in the household, and some are sold. 
Just now they are getting a shilling a week 
from this source, and hope to make more after¬ 
ward. 

The vegetables grown do not amount to'much 
just yet, as the Collingwoods. have only recently 
moved into this cottage. But there is a good 
garden, with one or t,wo apple trees, and we 
may feel pretty sure that they will make the 
most of it. Tlie allowance of about 40 stones 
of potatoes is roughly supposed to last nine 
months in the year, wliile the garden supplies 
the otlier tliree months. There is, however, no 
exact measurement. 

“ When the farmer opens a pie he leaves us a 
sack.’*- But there is no weighing; the potatoes 
are “ just poured in,” the precise number of 
stones being regarded as of no significance. On 
this occasion, however, Mrs. Collingwood weighed 
the potatoes that she was preparing for dinner 
for herself, her husband, and the youngest child. 
There were If lbs. when peeled, and the peel 
was at Ijfast another ^ lb. Another couple of 
pounds is sometimes cooked later in the day 
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for the three children who lunch at school. 
Roughly, one may cafculate for thi^* family 
44 lbs. of unpeeled potatoes on four days of 
the week, and half that amount on two days. 

Mrs. f'ollingwood is a tirst-rate cook, and with 
the aid her “ home-grown ” eggs she turns out 
a better supply of cakes than most of her neigh¬ 
bours. Her nusband likes cakes 'better than pies 
or pastry. They have coffee for lunch every 
day, using J lb. weekly ; and as tlie prc.sent in¬ 
vestigator!' sampled coffee and cakes, and even 
the “ pie ” or tart, made with fig and rhubarb 
jam, they can affirm with confidence that the 
quality was excellent. The pastry is rather 
richer than is the rule in such households, since 
Mrs. CoUingwood uses 2 lbs. of lard weekly. 

They get what is known as “ privilege ’’gutter* 
from the farmer. It is a shilling a pound all the 
year round. 

There is a deficiency of 17 per cent, of protem 
in this family’s dietary. One-sixth of the food 
consumed is a •perquisite. 


7 
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i 

£x;fBirDrrtrBX dubiko TmoAL Wixs rtf March 1913. 


\ s. d. ». d. 

2 Ibi. Quakor oat« .*'06 i lb. liver and 1 lb. pork 

6 ox. tea.0 6 chopi.0 10 

I lb. coffee .... 0 3 4 Iba. beef and { Ib. suet 2 8 

1} itones flour ... 3 0 1 lb. ground rice ... 0 3 

Yeaat.0 2 1 lb. soap.0 3 

^ lb. baking powder . . 0 Oil, candles, newspaper . 0 5 

1 lb. currants ... 0 4 Food for fowls . .'.'03 

2 11m. lard .... 1 2 2 oz. tobacco .... 0 7 

1| lbs. “ privilege " h jt- Insurance . . .04 

ter.) 6 l^cwt. coal .... 2 0 

7 lbs. sugar . . . . 1 SJ - 

i lb. bacon . .06' ^ 


Home Produce consumid dubiro th» Week. 

3 lbs. jam. ] 3 eggs. 

2 oz. onions. 

PbKQUISITES COKSUHID DUBIHO THl WkIK. 

7 pints new milk. | 6 pints separated milk. 

19 lbs. potatoes. 










Mmtt Of MiaLS Fa0T(D10 DTHHOIO TSM Will. 


1 BKMDAn. 

DnofML 

Txi. 

0 

|SUK. . . 

Tea, fried meat 
and bread, 
bread and but¬ 
ter. 

H.>ut bwf*po 
UtoM, ,york- 
«hir* pudding, 
) ourrnut dump¬ 
ling, ooPm. 

Tea, bread and 
bnt^, cake, 
jam, pastry. 

Mow. . . 

• 

Tea, meat (for 
! man), porridge 
(for chil(iren), 
bread and but¬ 
ter. 

% 

iw'iiainder oi 
S'-nda.v’B din¬ 
ner warmed up, 
coffee. 

w 

Tea, ecrap oi 
meat (man), re¬ 
mainder of cur¬ 
rant dumpling 
(^for children), 
bread and but- 
t» r, cake, 
pastry. 

Tom. . . 

• 

Tea, aorap of 
meat (for man), 
porridge (for 
I'hiidren),bread 
and butter. 

Warmed meat 
ind potatoes 
(for man), suet 
dumpling eaten 
with jam, cof¬ 
fee. 

Tea, potatoes 
and puddiiig 
(for children), 
bread and but¬ 
ter, cake, pas- 
trj% 

W*D. , . 

Tea, arap of 
meat (for man), 
porridge (for 
ohiJdren), bread 
and butter. 

Huh, potatoes, 
pie, cake, cof¬ 
fee. 

broad and 
butter, remaini 
of bath, oake, 
paotry. 

Th0b. . . 

Tea, porridge 
(for omidren), 
bread and but¬ 
ter. I 

Pork chope, po- 
tatooe, dump¬ 
lings with 
gravy or jam, 
coffee. 

Toa, pototooa 
and dumpling!, 
wrap of meat, 
brtad but- 

tar, pa«try. 

Pm. . . , 

Tea, cold pork 
(for man), por- 
ridge (for chil¬ 
dren), broad 
and butter. 

Fried liver and 
bacon, pota¬ 
toes, coffee. 

Tea, remains of 
dinner (chil- 
dreu), bread 
and butter, 
oake, pastry. 

Sat. . . , 

'leu, scrap of ba¬ 
con# (for man), 
porridge (cUil- 
^n), bread 
and butter. 

Ftomains of liver 
and bacon, 
potatoes, milk 
pudding 
(ground rtoeh 
coffee. 

Tea, bread and 
butter, cake, 
pastry. 

- mr 


Ab out oooe a wwk tb« haabaod and wife bare a cap of coffee and 
P*®® ®‘ *upp». Ti» chJidrea take cake w pae^y witk t b^a in 

to •ooool for dlnoerf and bare their shofe of dinaor at 
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StuVy No. X.XVIII.—North Riding of 
Yorkshire. 

Man, i wo sons, aged five and three, and 
two dauglJ ei's, aged seven and ten months. 

Total Weekly Eakninos of Family. 


Man’s wage.16 0 

PcrquiBites— , 

Cottage, garileti, milk, and potatoes, 
say.*3 6 

19 6 

Extra earnings in the course ot the year ... £2. 


The entry to the Murrays’ cottage is guarded by 
a handsome yellow sheep-dog, with a morbid 
.objection to visitors. Not till Mrs. Murray 
came out and told him to “ sit down ” three 
times in succession would he permit us to cross 
the threshold. 

Mrs. Murray looks a mere girl, though she has 
four cliddren, tlieir ages ranging from seven 
years to ten months. It was washing-day when 
we saw her, and she looked somewhat over¬ 
whelmed 'Ijy household cares and the weight of 
the heavy baby whom she nursed religiously 
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while she talked, by way of persuading herself 
that she was not wasting her^time. !^ie baby 
looked healthy and extremely substantial; but 
she told us that he hnd suffered through her 
being ’on ill to nurse Mm. At present, how¬ 
ever,, 1<' consumes a pint of new milk a day, 
and probably a little of whatever else is going. 

Mrs. Murray is certainly fragile, and has the 
timid, shrinking look ^f one rather expectant 
of bad luck than good. Yet the object of the 
inquiry flnce explained, she was very willing 
to tell us exactly how she spent the weekly 
income. She has a horror of debt, and this 
always means that the winter is an especially 
hard struggle, since people imbued with it are • 
not content to let any arrears accumulate in the 
hope of paying them off when there is less ex* 
penditure on fuel. As is often the case, she 
models her purchases to some extent upon those 
of an older woman living close by, whose hus¬ 
band works for the same farmer. Like her, she 
aLso gives hef children porridge on six days in 
the week, and as a rule she buys the same cut of 
beef. But there are trifling diffcreijces: she 
uses more milk on account of the baby, and hav- 
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ing no poultry, ^like her neighbour, and being 
reluctan^ to buy ..eggs, she makes more of her 
flour into pastry and less into cakes. 

Her husband is a cowman, and the tiny four- 
roomed cottage is free. They also get most of 
their potatoes and a pint of new milk dafly, as 
well as a varying amount of separated milk. 
The latter is occasionally made into puddings, 
or ekes out the new with the porridge, and the tea. 
Nearly all the meat is eaten by the husband. 
The garden is small, but furnishes its^quota of 
the potatoes, and they are just finishing the 
sprouts. 

When we called, Mr. Murray had driven with 
some pigs into a large town ten miles away. 
Tlus meant an extra shilling from the farmer, 
whichSvould most of it, however, be spent by 
the man on dinner and tea. Still, it made a 
variety in tlie daily routine; and as it was “ the 
first break for ever so many months,” it was 
welcome. 

He is a steady, reliable worker, and though 
he is fond of a glass of beer, his expenditure 
on it is ah^ost nil. 

There is a deficiency of 8 per cent, of protein 
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in this fainily’s dietary, Oneiper cent, of the 
food consumed is home produce, anc' 16 per 
cent, perquisites. 

Exi* .Ki rruR* during Tytic l T^xsr jv Maboe 1913. 


2stonAflour 

3. d. 

3 2 

2 lbs. Quaker oats . 

«. 

. 0 

d. 

6 

Yeast. 

0 r 

I lb. sausages 

. 0 

6 

Baking powder * . . 

0 2 

J lb. pork'chops . . 

. 0 

6 

1 ib. blitter .... 

1 0 

f lb. rice .... 

. 0 


6 lbs. sugar .... 

0 Hi 

Insurance.... 

. 0 

4 

Salt and pepper . . . 

0 04 

Tobacco .... 

. 0 

6 

2Ibi. lard .... 

1 2 

Newspaper . . . 

. 0 


1 Ib. currant# . . 

0 4 

1 Ib. soap .... 

. 0 

3 

7 pints new milk . . 

0 ICJ 

Coal and wood . . 

. 1 

6 

2 lU. beet and J Ib. miM 

I 4 

Oil, candle#, matches 

. 0 

4 

3 Ib#. bacon (Bboulder) 
largely bon# . . . 

1 9 

16 

0 | 

i ib. tea. 

0 9 



Pbrqotsitrs coNsinriD dcbing tm Wixk. 

7 pints new milk. ] 0 pints separated milk. 

20 lbs. potato*#. 

Hosfl PRODrCl CONSOMID DUBOro THE WXSK. 

2 lbs. jam. ( 2 lb#, sprout#. 

2 oz. onion#. 
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Menu of M^als provi;jobd nu&iNO the Wees. 



r .. 

Breakfast. 

DlHltBB. 

Tea. 

Sot. . . . 

Tea, bread and 
butter, cold 
bacon. 

Roast beef, euct 
dumplings, po¬ 
tatoes, sprouts, 
tea. 

Tea, tn-ead and 
butter, jam 
pastry, cur¬ 
rant cakes. 

Mon. . . 

Tea, brea<l and 
butter, por¬ 
ridge* bacon 
(for man). 

Cold meat, bread 
and butter, pie, 
tea. 

Tea, bread and 
butter, cake. 

Ttris. . . 

7'ea, bread and 
butter, por- 

lid^o, bacon 
(for man). 

Cold meat, po¬ 
tatoes, suet 

dumplings with 
currants. 

Tea, bread and 
butter, pastry, 
bacon (man). 

W»i>, . . 

Tea, bread and 
butter, por¬ 
ridge, bacon 

(f<ir man). 

Hash, potatoes, 
pie. 

Tea, bread and 
butter, (>astry. 

Thitb. . . 

Tea, bread and 
butter, por¬ 
ridge, bacon 
(for man). 

Sausages, po¬ 
tatoes, dump¬ 
lings M'iib jam. 

Tea, bread and 
butter, pastry, 
cold sausage 
(for man). 

Fw. . . . 

Tea, bread 
and butter, 
porridge, last 
scrap of bacon 
(for man). 

Pork chops, 
potatocA, rice 
pudding, tea. 

Tea, bread ajid 
butter, pastry. 

'Sat. . . . 

Tea, bread and 
butter, pastry, 
porridge. 

Boiled bacon, 
bread and but¬ 
ter, pastry, tea. 

Tea, bread and 
butter, pastry, 
cakoa. 


Thit family takot no supper. ‘ 
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Study No. XXIX.—LeKestershiii". 

Man, wife, two son?, aged eleven and two, 
and one daughter, aged s^ ven. 

ToTiL WEEKry Earni.nos or Family. 


Wagps — ». d. 

Man 18 10 

Sod .0 9 


19 7 

Extra enijiiiigs in the course of the year, £3 (308. by the 
man, and 30a. by the woman). 

Rent of cottage and garden, la. lOd. per wei''^. 

Rates, 12 b. 6d. per year. 

Mrs. Purcell is one of the finest types of country 
woman, bright and vigorous, and in a super¬ 
lative degree “ contriving.” She likes the coun¬ 
try, and would not live in a town if she had 
a chance. 

“ It’s too much noise,” she declares. 

When she saw clearly the purpose of our 
inquiry, she gave all the help in her power. 
She opened her store cupboard, and showed us 
the array of pots of jam and crab-apple jelly 
and blackberry wine, all of which we* were re¬ 
quested to sample. This year she has made 
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about 8s. by sales of jam, and perhaps a couple 
of shillings by -gathering and selling black¬ 
berries. One year she made seven and six¬ 
pence by gathering acorns—sold lor the deer 
on the estate of a nobleman living near. In 
the shooting season they get a couple of rabbits 
given; moreover, there is a change of buying 
dripping at 3d. a pound from “ The Hall,” of 
which the villagers are net slow to take advantage. 

Some years ago she went out charing; but this 
has become impossible since the advent of her 
youngest child. 

“ Living is cheaper in the summer,” she says. 
“ In the summer I often manage with half a 
hundredweight of coal in the week. I let the 
,,fire go out through the day. But in the winter 
it talces me three hundredweight one week, and 
two another. This is a cold house.” 

Next door a brother lives whose wife is dead, 
and for whom she cleans up and washes. She 
gets no money for this, but he gives her garden 
produce from time to time, or she goes in and 
shares his meals when she has prepared them. 
At the time of the visit, however, this brother 
w»s working at a little distance, so that the 
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number of persons sitting down, to meals never 
varied. v 

Her husband earns 18s. lOd. weekly, of which 
he gives her 17s. The sum is exceptional; but 
his employ er, when the Insurance Act became 
law, ’W)l'mteered to pay the insurance for both, 
and also addjd (Id to the wage._ This was co¬ 
incident with their moving into a dearer cot¬ 
tage. They were formejly paying Is. a week, 
and now the rent is about Is. lOd. (£1, 5s. quar¬ 
terly), so ‘that financially their position is al¬ 
most unchanged.* But they have a larger gar¬ 
den, and tliough this year most of the potatoes 
have been bad, they have a good many greens, 
and can always, says Mrs. Purcell, beg a turnip. 
Then the garden contains rhubarb, from which 
she made part of her jam, and gooseberry 
bushes, and beets and cabbages to pickle. The 
vinegar bill for the year had amounted to Ss. 
She also makes mushroom ketehup, which, like 
the pickles, is chiefly used at home. 

Two children are away from home, a boy and 
a girl—the one on a farm, the other in domestic 
service. Hitherto she has had no hflp from 
them, as they are earning but little. But she 
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is doing all the mending and washing for the 
farm who ^only lives three or four miles 
away, and visits her twice a week. He will 
pay her £1 when he gets his wage—paid yearly 
—at Martinmas. £1 is the regular estimate for 
a farm-liand’s washing for the year. , That 
pound she is resolved to set,asideJtowards buy- 
ing a pig; and as she has advanced the lad a 
little money for clothps, which he will repay 
when he settles his washing bill, doubtless the 
pig will be purchased. 

The second boy, though Only eleven, has 
been “ earning ” for twelve months, outside 
school hours. lie goes to a butcher in the 
village before school, and again between morn¬ 
ing and afternoon school, and when school is 
ovei'^ He generally gets a little breakfast—a 
bit of bread and a drink of tea—before starting, 
and a more substantial breakfast at the butcher’s, 
as well as dinner and tea—though he often comes 
in for the fag-end of tea at home as well. On 
Saturdays he works the whole day, and brings 
home his week’s wages—nincpence ! It is rather 
heavy wprk for a chDd of eleven. He has, for 
instance, to carry heavy baskets of meat to a 
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village a mile away, an(l his mother says “ it 
bends him all sideways.” But ihe ningpence is 
a welcome asset. 

Mr. and Mrs. Puree) 1 have been married 
eighteen years, and wituin that period Mrs. 
PurceM calculates that she has incurred and 
paid about 420 Tor doctors’ bills. That in¬ 
cludes £8 for confinements—she has had eight 
children, of whom five *010 living. One child 
had congestion of the lungs, and once they all 
had whooping-cough, whilst she herself was 
once very seriously ill. After all, a .'-un. of £20 for 
doctors’ bills for eighteen years is not abnormal. 
At present there is a trifling bill, incurred at 
Christmas, to be paid off, but nothing more. 

Purcell is a steady, good fellow, who tekes 
very little beer—perhaps .sixpence worth in a 
week. Most of the meat is reserved for him. 

“ I love meat,” says his wife, rather ruefully; 
“ but I often go without. I’ve not touched it now 
for two days. Ijceep it for him; he has to have it.” 

Purcell’s hours of work are long, beginning at 
6 a.m. He gets back to tea about 6 p.m., but 
has to go once more at 8 p.m. to ‘'•bed the 
horses.” He b a wagonet Of course this 
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means Sunday (Work—with more hours oS, cer¬ 
tainly, ljut three journeys, as on weekdays. 

In the winter they use margarine, but in the 
summer they can generally buy “ whey butter ” 
at ninepence a pound from the neighbouring 
farmers. The tea is a high price, but Mrs. 
Purcell thinksjt goes farther. , 

They sometimes buy golden syrup as a change 
from jam. Very occasionally Purcell's father 
makes them some small gift, such as sixpenny- 
worth of fresh herrings. But for the most part 
they depend entirely on themselves. 

The cottage, though rather cold and exposed, is 
a good one, with a pleasant living-room, a scullery, 
a pantry, a coal-shed, and two bedrooms. 

The extra money earned by Mr. Purcell amounts 
to 3l)S. a year, for hay and harvest. Mrs. Purcell 
has the spending of it, and it is absorbed by all 
kinds of little expenses. For instance, on one occa¬ 
sion the father went over to see the daughter, who 
was in service, and on another they paid her fare 
home and back. Then sometimes a bill has been 
allowed to run to the extent of three or four shil¬ 
lings, or <there are seeds to be purchased. Since 
their marriage they |r.ave bought no new blankets; 
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but a pair of sheets is needed every other year. 
As a rule they gather their wood, but they also 
spend about 3s. on it in the year. Agftin, they 
have just begun to pay rates—12s. 6d. annually. 

It may be added that when the investigator 
descended upon Mrs. Purcell she was in some 
measure prepared. For three days running she 
had seen “ a* stranger on the grate ”—a super¬ 
stition as popular in the ^country as in the town. 
So she resigned herself to the inevitable. 

There is a deficiency of 13 per cent, of pro¬ 
tein in this family’s dietary. Seven per cent, 
of the food consmned was payment in kind. 


£xpKNpnrRB ocTBuro Typical VVbxk in January 1913. 
4. d. 


28 lbs. bread .... 3 2^ 
I sttme Hour . . . . 0 

Ub.Urd.0 7i 

1 lb. margarine ... 0 6 
4 Ibe. sugar .... 0 8 
^ lb. tea . . . , . 0 7| 

6 02 . liver .... 0 2 
4 freab herrings ... 0 3 

1 ]Hat new milk, 2 pints 

old milk . . . . 0 2| 

2 lbs. breast of mutten . 1 0 
d| lbs. rump beef and 

it lb. net .... 2 1 
i lb. oumnta ... 0 2 
8 lbs. potatoos ... 0 6 
2| cwt cool ..*.26 


i. d. 

I 11). candles .... 0 4 

Matches.0 1 

I oz. tobacco . . . . .4^1 3| * 

Rent.1 10 

i lb. soap.0 

Mending cotton, laces . 0 2 
Newspapers .... 0 3 

Stamps.0 2 

Insurance and State in> 

Bur&noe . . . . 0 10 

Man’s pocket money ..10 
Shoes (weekly traveller] 1 0 
Clothes do. 0 0 


• £1 0 0 ^ 
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Gifts ooHstniKD oowifo thb Wirk. 

3 Ibfl. cabbage. j 16 lbs. potatoes. 
(Given by the brother fof whom the woman managei.i 


[RNU OF MbaLS PBOVIDEJ) DHRINO THR WkBK. 



Breakfast. 

Diinrsit. 

Tsa. 

Sim. . . . 

Tea, fresh her¬ 
rings, bread and 
margarine. 

Roast beef, 
potatoes, jam 
roly-poly. 

Tea, broad and 
margarine or 
jam, currant 
cake. 

Mok. . . 

I'ea,‘toast, drip¬ 
ping. 

Bread and jam 
man takes 
bread and cold 
,.meat with him. 

Tea, cold meat 
and potatoes, 
cake. 

Tora. . . 

'J'ea, t^nst, drij)- 
ping or lard. 

Bread and jam; 
man takes 
bread and moat 
and cold tea 
with him. 

Tea, tarts, cold 
meat, cabbage. 

WiD. . . 

I’oa, toast, lard 
or margarine. 

Bread and meat 
(woman), broad 
and jam (chil¬ 
dren); man 
takes bread and 
meat and cold 
tea with him. 

Tea, cold meat, 
potatoes, tarts. 

THra. . . 

Ti'a, toast, drip¬ 
ping, frii*d po¬ 
tatoes (man). 

Bread and jam; 
m an takes 
bread and meat 
with him. 

Tea, fried liver, 
potatoes, jam 
roly-poly. 

Fbl . . . 

Tea, toast, Ian], 
potatoes (for 
man). 

Broad and jam, 
scrap of moat 
& bread (man). 

Tea, roast mat* 
ton, potatoes, 
bread ud jam. 


Tea, toast, lard. 

Bread and jam ; 
man takes scrap 
of meat and 
bread with him. 

Tea, muU<m, po¬ 
tatoes, br^ 
and maigarine 
or jam. 


t%e m«a koA wife have a aorap of meat and bread and a drink of 
tea for supper on Sunday. 
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Study No. XXX,—East Riding of Yorhhire. 
Man, wife, three sons, aged eight, lix, and 
three, and two daughters, aged ten and five. 

Total Weeklv Eabnin’os of Family, 

* W.'ises— ». d. 

Man ^.18 .0 

Wife.1 6i 

« 19 CJ 

Perquisites— 

Skimnicii milk, say ..07 

• £1 0 li 

Extra eariimga in the course of the year, £1, 168. 

Bent of cottage and garden, £5 per year. 

Rates, ISs. per year. 

The Atkinsons are pleasant, cordial country 
folk. Mrs. Atkinson is thin and wom^but 
unconquerably plucky, with the dash of humour 
that is like a glint of sunshine on the grim face 
of fortitude. Her husband, a stalwart man 
with very dark hair and a dark complexion 
—a contrast to his wife, who is fair and ruddy 
—seems to find it more difficult to see the 
humour of fife and circumstances. , 

“ A pound a week is t’ lga.st t’ labourer can 
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do on,'* he say^f in broad Yorkshire. “ This ” 
—his contempti^ous accent indicated the weekly 
wage—“ don’t hardlins run to mate. If ye get 
a bit o’ mate on t’ Saturday, there’s nowt on’t 
by t’ Wednesday. An’ everything’s dear but 
hard work. We addles more than we, gets. 
But I mun off ter t’ thrashin’.’’ 

“ Twenty-four’s the least to my mind,” says 
Mrs. Atkinson when Ije is gone, “ if you’ve 
to feed and clothe ’em.” She spoke as if the 
latter process might conceivably be ' dispensed 
with. “ I know I’ve only five at home now, 
and all little uns; but if it wasn’t for working 
at the schot'l, and for what my girls send me, 
I’d be destitute.” 

Three girls are in service, and one is married, 
whilb' one boy is in farm-service, though he has 
hitherto been too much of a rolling stone to 
be able to help lus mother. Just now the 
married daughter is at home. She came for 
her confinement, and the tiny grandchild, now a 
month old, is sleeping m the cradle, so that 
the two women are free to talk till the school 
children ^come home. They are both shrewd 
and intelligent, and the daughter is so quick 
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at mental arithmetic and ready, of memory as 
to help considerably in the compilation of the 
household budget. But she is omitted from 
the calculations, since sli ' is only a temporary 
visitor. Hlic pays for whatever additional food 
she con; ames, and the incomings and outgoings 
when she is aljseii' are much moi'o i}’pical. 

Mr. At):inson earns 18s. weelcly, and they 
have a quart of old milk allowed a day. His 
hours are from 6.30 a.m. to 6 p.m., \\ith an 
hour for Sinner. He also works on Sundays, 
going at 7 a.m. a’nd again at 3 p.m. 1 > “ fodder 
t’ cattle.” For this Sunday work he was previ¬ 
ously paid a shilling, which made the wage 19s. 
weekly. But the .shilling has been docked since ■ 
the Insurance Act came into operation, and his 
weekly fourpence is docked also. There 1? no 
extra money whatever, save at harvest-time, 
when he gets 2Ts. a week for four weeks, instead 
of 18s. The .surplus money is generally “ wared 
on shoes.” 

Mrs. Atkinson herself ehms £4 yearly for the 
care of the schools. She has to provide all 
her own cleaning materials, to sweep snd dust, 
to light fires in the wintei^ and to scrub the 
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place out abojit five times a year. She also 
has to pay her weekly insurance of 3d. Some 
months'-ago she asked for “a rise;” but this 
audacious proposal is still under consideration, 
and will involve, doubtless, a number of solemn 
conclaves before it can even be entertained. 

The rent is £5 yearly for a four-roomed 
cottage, with pretty good-sized rooms and a 
good garden, and the j ates are 15s. They can 
always pick up sticks, and as they buy coals 
by the quarter of the ton, they are cheaper. 
For the last two or three weeks they have had 
a fire upstairs because one of the children was 
ill; but in the budget the normal winter ex¬ 
penditure on coal has been given. 

This year potatoes have been “ very bad 
' inchsid.” As a rule, they last for six months in 
the year, from July to December inclusive, 
but tlus year they have only had a few basket¬ 
fuls. 

“ How many potatoes do you use if you 
have plenty ? ” 

“ We use half a stone at a meal.” 

That, ^ of course, means unpceled potatoes. 
For man and wifq and five children it is not 
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an extravairant allowance. But at pre.scnt they 
are using cabbages at the rate «f about 4 lbs. 
to tlie meal. They would use them rather 
more freely, but they want to make them “ spin 
out.” It is not always easy to buy potatoes 
in this village. Feirmers object to breaking 
into a “ pie ”,for the sake of supplying mere 
stones or half-stones, and generally they keep 
by them only enough fo» tlieir own consump¬ 
tion. 

There are onions in the garden, but only a 
few. 

“ You don’t keep a pig, do you ? ” 

“ No; what’s the u.se of hungering ourselves 
to feed a pig ? ” 

They seldom or never buy bacon. “ Meat,” the 
mother and daughter both say, “ is dearer than 
in the nearest large town—7d. a pound for a 
poor cut 1 ” We were shown the piece of meat 
remaining over for Mr. Atkinson’s dinner the 
next day—after Sunday the meat is reserved 
for the breadwinner. Speaking roughly, it was 
inches by 2 inches in surface, and J inch 
deep. Three-quarters of it was lean, ^le rest 
was fat, or rather gristle, and it had a stringy, 
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depressmg aspect. It might have weighed two 
ounces. But then this was “positively the 
last appearance ” of the Sunday joint, which 
had previously ajipeared four times. Mrs. At¬ 
kinson always tries to keep some fragment back 
for her husband for the greater part of the 
week. 

The daily quart of milk is a great help. It 
is skim milk, but one can always get another 
skim from it, and even secure a little cream for 
tea. And it means puddings, albeit they are 
oidy made with milk and water. 

Of course here, as in other Yorkshire homes, 
“ pie ” or pastry is a great asset. Mrs. Atkin¬ 
son makes about stones of flour into bread 
and the rest into pie. We sampled one of these 
“pies.” It was a huge, flat pasty, baked on 
one of the sheets of the oven—being nearly 
2 feet long and feet wide. It was substantia! 
to the last degree, not too much lard having 
gone to the composition of the paste—^Mrs. 
Atkinson generally uses lbs. of lard in s 
week. Quite hall an inch of this solid pastrj 
was surmounted by a thin layer of “mince,’ 
and above was another crust, half as thidc at 
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the lower. But it was very pa^itable, and one 
can quite understand the value, that is placed 
on these pies. They are supposed to* contain 
a greater amount of support than mere bread 
and butt t, and the Atkinsons contrive to keep 
them goi'ig all the week round. The mince ” 
was composed cojanls, a little aujde, and suet. 
More ordinarily, the pies are made with jam; 
but this inquiry belongs to January, and Christ¬ 
mas festivity is not yet wholly a thing of the 
past. * 

Mrs. Atkinson fircfors country life, with all its 
limitations, to town life. There is a real home 
atmosphere in the cottage, though the village 
is a slow, sleepy plaee. 

“ Nothing happens in the year but one 
social.” 

There is a reading-room, for which the charge 
is 2d. weekly; but there is nothing m the way 
of amusement for the young people. Still, 
they boast of the superiority of this village over 
the next, where* there may or may not be more 
life, but certainly there is much more drinking. 

It will be noted that rent is not included in 
the weekly expenditure. It is paid half-yearly, 
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and Mrs. Atkinson looks to her own earnings, 
and perhaps help from her daughters, for its 
payment. 

It may be said that the family is abnormally 
large, as there are ten children living. But it 
must be borne in mind that three at least of 
tliese are h(;I[)ing to support the home, while 
taking nothing from it; and that there is a 
sense in which, among the poor, children are 
regarded as an investment! We gathered that 
the girls in service probably contribute between 
them £4 yearly towards the home income. 
Thus the man’s weekly wage is practically left 
free for current expenses. 

Tlie relation between this family and the 
farmer for whom they work seems to be quite 
pleasant. There is a possible grievance in the 
docking of the Sunday shilling; but very prob¬ 
ably as regards this some rearrangement may 
yet be made later on. The pity is that, for the 
Atkinsons, with a lot so much easier than that 
of many labourers, life should still be, as they 
say, ‘‘ only a putting on.” 

Thera, is a deficiency of 12 per cent, of protein 
in tiiis family’s dietary, and of 2 per cent, of 
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energy value. Eight per cent, of the food con¬ 
sumed is a perquisite, and about* 2 per cent, is 
home produce. ’ ^ 


ExpKfWTURB Dpniwa Typicai, Wbsk iir January 1913. 


3 stones Sour 

s. 

6 

d. 

8 

1 cwt coal .... 

«. 

d. 

3 

4 02 . ycaSt .... 

0 

3 

l^lba. soap . . . . 

0 

H 

6 lbs. sugar .... 

1 

3 

Man's club an«l Insuranoo 

0 

8 

1 lb. fresh butter .<% . 

1 

4 

Woman’s Inau/ance . . 

0 

3 

1 lb. Quakf^r out ] 

(> 

3 

2 oz. tobacco 

0 

7 

1J lha. lanl .... 

1 

0 

Christian fhruld . 

0 

1 

J lb. tea. 

1 Ib. ilver. 

0 

0 

10 

4 

i^latches, blacking, black- 
lead, laces, etc. 

0 

2 

S lbs. beef (brisket} . . 

2 11 



lbs. rice (3il. per lb. 
In tlil.H village) 

0 


Balance touaids rates 

IB 

n 

1 lb. currants 

0 

4 

and clothing . . . 


4 

1 cooking egg 

0 

1 

_ 


3 pints oil .... 

0 

41 


19 


Nothing put away tcwanla rent thla week. 




Hour Produce consumed durino the Week. 
12 lbs. cabbage. 


Pnbquisitis consumed during the Week. 
14 pints skimmed milk. 
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MbNU op MBALS PBOVIDBD DURUrO TH» WlBK. 



BrBAKPA}^. 

Dinnbb. 

Tea. 

SroriK. 

Smi. . 

Vea, br«ad 
and butter. 

Beef, York¬ 
shire pud¬ 
ding, cab¬ 
bage, tea. 

Tea, toast, 
currant pas¬ 
try. 

Tea, pastry. 

Mon. . 

Tea, brt'od 
and biiitor. 

Cold meal, 
cab b a g e, 
tea. 

Tea, toast, 
pastry. 

Tea, bread 
and Gutter. 

Tpss. . 

Tea, 

and butter. 

Pudding 
made with 
Quake i 
oats, ' milk 
and water, 
bread,meat, 
and poetry 
(man). 

Tea, uread 
and butter 
or fat. 

Bread and 
butter or 
dripping 
from meat. 

W»D. . 

Tea, broad 
aud butU‘r 
or drip- 
ping. 

Cold moat 
(man), nlth 
bread and 
pastry, rice 
pudding, 
Quaker oats 
pudding, 
tea. 

Tea, bread 
and butter 
or drip, 
ping, pas- 
try. 

Tea, bread 
and butter 
or drip- 
ping. 

TumL . 

Tea, bread 
and BcTapo. 

Liver, cab¬ 
bages, pas¬ 
try, broad. 

Tea, bread 
and scrape, 
pastry. 

Tea, bread 
or pastry. 

Fei. . 

Tea, bread 
and scrape. 

Last scrap of 
meat(man). 
ricepudding 
pastry, tea. 

Tea, bread 
and scrape, 
pastry. 

Tea and “a 
bite of any¬ 
thing.” 

B». . 

Tea, bread 
and scrape. 

1 _ 

Any bread 
and fat or 
pastry that 
is left, tea. 

Tea, 'any 
bread and 
fat or pas¬ 
try that ia 
left. 

1 


Only the mfn a>ad waouui luiTe tappor. 
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Study No. XXXIf—Leicestershire. 

Man, wife, two sons, aged three and*one, and 
five daughters, aged fourteen, eleven, seven, six, 
and four. 

T'lTiL Weekly Earnings of Family. 

a. d. 

Mail's wane . *.18 0 

Per'iiiisitcs— 

Cottage and gardon,»8ay ... 2 0 

20 0 

Extra earnings in the course of the year, £1, ISs. 

• _ 

The Hopwoods are a large family. Tliere are 

nine at home, the children’s ages ranging from 
fourteen years to twelve months. But this does 
not exhaust the family; there are three “ steps,” 
Mr. Hopwood’s children by a former marriage,, 
who are out in the world, though occasionally the 
eldest son, a bricklayer, gets work on some contract 
in tlie neighbourhood. This enables him to lodge 
with his stepmother and augment her income. 

“ We live better if Tom’s at home,” says Mrs. 
Hopwood. “ Then we get mutton sometimes 
for a change, though it’s dearer; and we get a 
bit of cheese.” ’ 

The other stepchildren ’are girls, both in 
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domestic service. Th®y cannot help finan¬ 
cially t(^ any Extent, but they send all their 
cast-off clothing to be made up for the younger 
children, and for Bessie, the girl of fourteen, 
who will probably soon be out in service herself. 

Mrs. Hopwood is a thoroughly well-meaning 
but not especiully capable wofhan.tmd life weighs 
far too heavily upon her. But she has a patient, 
kindly face, and the two children under school 
age who are clinging to her gown are rosy and 
healthy, though Bessie looks somewhat anaemic. 

There is not a great deal to cheer and en¬ 
courage such a woman. The whole neighbour¬ 
hood is decaying—so far as the labourer’s pros¬ 
pects are concerned. There is nothing to keep 
. th(ii children on the land when they might be 
a stay to their parents. In this small village 
there is no reading-room, no young men’s class, 
no mothers’ meeting, “ no anything! ” There 
is no one to get up a good football or cricket 
club. The young fellows who remain in the 
village have nothing to do in the winter even¬ 
ings but to “ go to the public and play cards.” 

Of coube financially the Hopwoods are better 
off than many people. They get 18s. a week, 
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and a good-sized cottage free, with a garden. 
There is also some extra pay—16s. for “ beer 
money,” f 1 at harvest, and a few*shillings earned 
at haymaking at the rale of 3d. an hour, of which 
Mr. Hon wood has the spending, and the exact 
amount of which he alone knows. His harvest 
money generally has to provide his own clothes. 

He works hard diough, being a tvagoner. He 
is up at 6 a.m., back to breakfast between 7 and 
7.30, when his wife cheers him with “ dripping 
toast; ” tlien away again with some bread and 
brawn in his po«ket and a bottle of cocoa, and 
home to dinner at 3.30. Then there is work 
once more for an hour and a half, and another 
journey la.st thing in the evening to see that 
the horses are safe and comfortable for the night. 

Three children go to school, and, since J;he» 
school is a mile away, they take their lunch 
with them—bread and butter or bread and 
dripping. By the time that father has fin¬ 
ished his dinner they are home and ready for 
tea, so that really from 3.30 to 6 seems to be 
one prolonged meal. But by 6 o’clock aU the 
younger children are in bed. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hopwood, and sometimes the eldest girl, have 
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a little supper, the remains of dinner, perhaps, 
or cocoa and toast, or possibly cake in the 
earlier part of the week. 

Brawn can be bought in this village at 4d. 
per lb., and is said to be composed of pork and 
beef. At all events, the Hopwoods buy it in¬ 
stead of cheese or bacon, as it is so much cheaper. 
Her groceries are bought at an urfiisually cheap 
rate from some energetic tradesman who is try¬ 
ing to get the custom of the village. At present 
they are using potatoes very sparingly, and 
eating a good many swede turnips. 

There is some debt weighing on Mrs. Hop- 
wood’s mind, though not a very great amount. 
She is quite clear with both her bakers, and to 
judge by the genial manner in which the grocer 
'—who came round during the interview—ad¬ 
dressed her, there can be no heavy debt in that 
quarter. Still, she owns to being behindhand. 
But now that one girl is fourteen and another 
eleven, she is hoping in the near future to have 
the burden lightened, and graduaily to pay ofi 
all arrears. 

In the budget given they have certainly out¬ 
run their income. On the other hand, the coal 
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bill will be much reduced in summer, and Mr. 
Ilopwood’s beer money may wipe off a debt 
or two. Moreover, a little profit is Inade on 
the eldest son whenever he lodges with them. 

Mrs. ilopwood has a sewing-machine, bought in 
the early years of her married life, with the help of 
which she maizes ilmost all the children’s clothes. 

There i.-f a deficiency of 29 per cent, of protein 
in this family’s dietary,* and of 19 per cent, of 
energy value. Four per cent, of the food con¬ 
sumed is home produce. 


Expindituhb dukino Typical Wjbbr iv Januaby 1913. 



9. 

d. 


9. 

i. 

1 stone flour . . . 

0 

H 

4 lbs. flank of beef . . 

2 

0 

1| lbs. self-raising flour 

0 

3 

lbs. best brisket and ^ 



1 )b. best margarine . 

1 

0 

lb. suet . 

1 

0 

1 lb. drijiping . . 

0 

6 

^ Ib. rice . 

0 

01 

j lb. currants . . 

0 

3 

2| .stones turnips 

0 

2 

44 lbs. bread . . . 

6 

«j 

] lb. candles .... 

W 3 • 

3^ pints new milk . 

0 

51 

1 quart oil .... 

0 

3 

6 lbs. sugar . . . 

0 10^ 

Coal . . ■. . . . 

1 

8 

1 lb. golden syrup . 

0 

3 

Matebes, laoes, thread, 



} lb. tea . . . . 

0 

H 

soap. 

0 

2 

lb. coooa . . , 

0 

H 

Man’s pocket money (in- 



4 lb. bacon . . . 

0 

6 

eluding insurance, club) 


0 

f lb. black pudding . 

0 

2 

Children’s Insurance. . 

0 

3 

3 lbs. brawn . . •. 

1 

0 


_ 


]} ;dnta old milk 

0 

li 


18 

7 

4 freiyti htfrings . . 

0 

3 


— 

— 


Hoxb PBODtroi coKstnunt dubino thb W^bk. 
^ lbs. potatoes. 1 6 lbs. psraaips. 

|ib.oftrrots. I lbs. cmioQS. 










MJUfXT Ot UlAIiS PBOVIDID OtTKOfO THl WllX. 


1 ... 


Mon. . 


Tu«3. 


Fax, 


Sax. 


1 BniiEFigT 

1 Dihhjb. 

Tm. 

1 StTPXXB. 

' Jiittck pud 

1 ding, ba¬ 
con, breofl, 

tei. 

jltuast bocf, po 
1 latoes afld tur 
nips, suot pud 
d i »i g with 
curranta. 

Tea, bread anc 
butter, cake. 

Meat, ro- 
maining 
Vegeta* 
bles, or 
bread and 
treacle, 
ooooa. 

Breed end 
Hiargftrine 
or drip 
ping, tea. 

Bacon, breat 
and cocoa (for 
man), bread 
And dripping 
(for school chil¬ 
dren) ; the rest 
have broad and 
margarlnor or 
treacle. 

'lea, cold imvit, 
potatoes, tur¬ 
nips, bread 

pudding. 

Toast or 
cake, CO- 
00^.. 

i Hrcati atiii 
t margarine, 
tea. 

Brawn, bread 
and cix-oa (for 
»nanl, brcH<i 
and margarine 
for all tl)e 
others. 

Tea, hashed 

meat wltli out 
iona, tumipa, 
bnuftl, pastry. 

Bread and 
scraps of 
meat or 
brawn, oo¬ 
ooa. 

Bread^ and 
margarine 
or troacle, 
tea. 

Same as on 
Tuesday. 

Tea, hash with 
onions, pota¬ 
toes (for man), 
swedes, rloe 
pudding. 

Bread and 
margarine 
or brawn, 
ooooa. 

Bread ami, 
margarine 
or drip, 
ping, tea. 

1 

Same as on 
Tuesday. 

I'ea, roast meat, 
potatoes, tnr. 
nips.boilodsuet 
pudding with 
ourraiits,bread. 

Bread tod 
scraps of 
meat, oo* 
coa. 

Bread and 
margariiio 
or drip, 
ping toast, 
tea. 

Same as on 
Tuesday, 

IVa, cold meat, 
pota t oei, 
swedes, bread 
and margarine. 

Bmd uid 
m trg »- 
rla,,tu. 

Bread and 
margarine 
or drip- 
pii)g, tea. 

Same as on 
Tuesday. 


lemaininf 
fresh her* 

LL“^* •’ 

oread, oo* 

OOSk. 


umm m uvmv uir«u uu inuR. , xoa chunren t 
m»t*»rine or dripping with them to for dinner. 
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Study No. XXXIL—Leicestershire. 

Man, wife, two sous, aged five and tlvee. 

Total Weekly Eahvinos or Family. 


>. d. 

Mtiii’i wage.18 0 

•Perquisites— 

Cottage an ' garden, say . . .,.20 


20 0 

Eitra earnings in the course of the year, £1. 

The Kays are a good-looking couple, still on 
the sunny side df thirty. Tliey occujiy a really 
superior cottage with a spacious living-room, 
small scuUeiy, pantry, short passage, and two 
bedrooms, one as large as the living-room, the 
other occupying the space above scullery, pantry, 
and passage. There is a good garden, and rfstf 
an allotment, which goes with the house, so 
that they generally have vegetables of .one kind 
or another all the year round. At present, 
however, they are using potatoes very spar¬ 
ingly, at the often of a pound and a half 
to a meal, ho^|g to make them hold out till 
new ones come m. They are fortunate in hav¬ 
ing an apple tree, and gooseberries and currants, 
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out oi which Mrs. Kay* when the season is good, 
makes a quantity of jam for home use. Just 
now she is using it at the rate of a 2-lb. jar a 
week. They do not regard the garden as a 
means of making money, for if they earn a few 
shillings by sellmg the produce in a good ^year, 
they have to buy in a bad one, while the land 
takes a certain amount of upkedj), with seeds, 
manure, etc. It is true that as they keep a 
pig most of the year they have to buy only one 
load of manure at 5s. 


Mr. Kay gets 18s. a week find his cottage. 
The only additional money is £1 at Michaelmas. 
But his work is quite regular. It is generally 
harder in winter than in summer, when the 
cows are tinned out to grass; and it is i^jlpt^ 
•ineP that he cultivates his own garden»|jPirae 
helping him, before the press of hauvesTcomes. 
on and he has to work late for his employer. 

The hours at present (January) are about 
6.S0 a.m. to 6 p.m., and on Sundays 5.30 a.m. 
to 10.30 a.m. and from 3.30 to 6.‘ But it may 
be conjectured that hard work suits him, since 
he is a fresh-complexioned young fellow, with 
an open, pleasant fa^. 
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They keep a pig niJe months of the year, 
saving up to buy it in the other three months. 
They do not sell any of it, and what* with pork 
and bacon it lasts thm the whole year round. 
For the last pig they paid 28s., and Mrs. Kay 
calc^l dod roughly that iLs food must have cost 
nearly £4. Sti'k, it rather more^ than paid its 
expenses; th^y are still consuming bacon at the 
rate of 2 lbs. a week, ai»d are setting aside all the 
wliile potato-parings for “ swill.” which we hope 
will nof be in too advanced a state of decompo¬ 
sition before thV next pig arrives to sample it. 

Altogether, in spite of hard work, these people 
live a gray but not imhappy life. Mrs. Kay 
knits all the socks, and wa.shes, makes, and 
mends with great skill and energy. The extra 
£1 at Michaelmas is largely ab.sorbed bj^MT. 
Kay’s winter shoes; what is over goes towards 
shoes for the boys. Tlie clothing club is a help; 
but when an extra pair of shoes, or any other 
item of clothing, has to be bought, much con¬ 
trivance is 'necessary in order to pay ready 
money. They do not actually dock the food to 
any extent, but the baker probably lias to take 
bis money by instalments for two or three weela. 
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The amount of oil is rather large, but 
they keep a lamp bumihg in the passage. This, 
like the tts^o newspapers, might be entered under 
the heading of “ luxuries.” 

There is a deficiency of 13 per cent, of protein 
in this family’s dietary. One-tenth of the ,food 
consumed is hpme produce. 


EXPBNDrTUBB DURINO TVPIOAL WrBK IN JaHUART 1913. 

t. d. 


«. d. 


6 lb«. sugar .... 1 0 
I lb. butter .... 0 7^ 

6 os. tea.0 6 

7 pints new milk... 0 lOJ 
^ lb. ourrante ... 0 I 
4 jr lbs. beef (shoulder) and 

I lb. fuet .... 3 0 
l(oi.ooooa ....01^ 

i lb. lard.0 

I lb. golden syrup . . 0 1^ 
20 lbs. bread .... 2 6 
Ibakii^ powdtf ... 0 2 
6| lbs. fiour .... 0 9 
1 lb. livear.0 4 

1 lb. Quaker oate . . 0 1| 

Oiitard pother, salt, 

pepper, ginger, vlnpgar 0 11 
ilb.rioe.0 oj 

2 ot. tobacco .... 0 7 
1 lb. soap, blue, starob . 0 3} 


Clothing club ... 0 6 
Towards purchase (/ pig I 0 
Coal and wood ... 1 9 
2^ quart^' oil, matches, 

candles.0 9 

Blacklead, blacking, bath> 
brick, laces, etc. . .0 1^ 

Insurance.0 4 

Club.0 6 

Wool, cotton .... 0 2 
Newspapers .... 0 3 
Collections .... 0 i 
Oranges.0 1 

n 0 

Balance towards boots 
and clothes ... I 0 


18 0 


Horn PBonroB coksumid Dinuiro thi Wiul 
2 lbs. bacon. I 3 lbs. sprouts. 

9 lbs. potatoes. I 2 lbs. apples, 

4^ onions. 
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Mniru or Hxals pbotzdId rrsiiro TSi Wm. 



BaBAKFiST. 


Tia. 

Su*. . . . 

Tea» bacon and 
bread. 

Roast l^f, 

greens and po- 
.atoea, suet 

pudding with 
apples. 

Tea, bread and 
butter, ginger- 
cake. 

Mo/ . . 

Tea, bacon and 
bread , 

« 

Cold b<'of, pota¬ 
toes jam pab 
try, milk putP 
ding (rice). 

Tea, bread and 
butter or drip¬ 
ping toast, 
cake. 

Tuw.. . . 

• 

Tea, bacon and 
br^, porridge 
for children. 

®oId meat, po- 
tat(M«fl, sprouts, 
suot pudding 
M-ith currants, 
cocoa. 

Tea, bread and 
hiittiT or drip¬ 
ping toast, 
cake. 

Wbo. . . . 

1 

Tea, bacon and 
broad. 

Hashed meat 
with onion, ik>- 
tatoca, iKiiled 
jam pudding. 

".a, bread and 
butter or jam 
or treacle. 

! Thou. . . 

Tea, bacon and 
broad, jK>rridge 
for children. 

Fried liver with 
onion, potatoes, 
boiled dripping 
pmiding, rice 
pudding. 

Tea, bread and 
butter or jam. 

Fbi. . . . 

Tea, bacon and 
bread. 

Fried meat with 
onion, pota¬ 
toes, sprouts, 
boiled pudding 
with treacle. 

Tea, bread and 
jam or buttw. 

• 

Sir. . . . 

Tea, bacon and 
braad, por¬ 

ridge for chil* 
dren. 

Bread and but¬ 
ter, rice pud¬ 
ding, cocoa. 

Tea, bread and 
jam. 


Tm ii •canetimM drunk at dinnec-time» BomrtlmM oooo*, and boix ^ 
times neitiier. Supper Is only taken on Suodajn, and oonslsto of bread 
and bntiar, or cake, and ooooa. 
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l- 

Study ^0. XKXIIL-Emx. 

Man, wfe; five sons, aged fifteen, nine, seven, 
five, and three; end one daughter, aged fourteen. 

Total Weekly Earnings op Family. 

Wages— ». d. 

Man . .. , 16 0 

Bon.3 0 

18 0 

Perquisites— 

Cottage and garden, say .... 2 0 

20 0 

Extra earnings in the oouise of the year, £2, 4s. 
(man, £1, 4s.; woman, £1). 

Atkbson is a horseman under a very good 
master, and receives a free cottage, 16s. a week, 
and about 24s. extra at harvest-time. The 
eldest boy has just begim to earn 3s. a week 
and his dimier. Tfie woman earns £1 a year at 
pea-picking. By an ancient right the family is 
entitled to a certain amount of free wood, which 
the farmer leads for them. 

The cottage is one of a pair, with a very large 
downstairs room and three bedrooms, llie 
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garden, of about one-eig|ith of an acre, is awk¬ 
wardly shaped and overhung'with trees. When 
we called at noon the woman looWed rather 
untidy, and so did the living-Joom. Tlie win¬ 
dow, however, had clc;m white curtains, and 
was^Q iorned with n few plants. The furniture 
was rough but fairly substantial, and two or 
three imposi^ pots and pans occupied the 
kitchen range. A strong, liealthy child of three 
was toddling about. 

The ^^oman was London bom, but as a girl 
she went into Hie country to be with her grand¬ 
mother, and her next step was to enter service 
at a farmhouse at £10 a year. There she laid 
by a few pounds. Her future husband, a bom 
agricultural labourer, sober and steady, was 
working on the same farm, and finally 
married. With their joint savings they bought 
the furniture and a pretty good supply of bed¬ 
ding. They have practically spent nothing 
since on either of these items. Mrs. Atkinson 
was evidently thrifty and industrious and a 
good needlewoman, making ail her children's 
dotheg herself. 

Their daily dinner consists of potatoes and 
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suet dumpIingvS, and od Sunday they have gravy 
and meat. They eat dheese and butter, but no 
bacon anfi no eggs, and the wife complained 
that they wouk; be very badly off but for the 
garden. With their bread they have dripping, 
butter, or jam—this week only the two fopner. 
She said tha^ though they never felt actually 
hungry after their dinner, thdy were never 
“ completely satisfied like,” except on Sundays. 

The family has, apparently, run slightly into 
debt in anticipation of the pea-picking and 
harvest money, although this ' has to provide 
the funds for clothing, or possibly doctor’s bills. 

If Atkinson lost his situation and had to 
accept a lower wage, the first economy would 
be on the groceries. His wife declared em- 
pKStically that the country is far dearer to hve 
in than London. They buy ail their stores 
from travelling carts, the town being three 
miles distant. 

The family recently removed from a two- 
roomed cottage, where the eldest boy used to 
sleep on a couch in the hving-room, and 
they thought that the children had been de¬ 
cidedly stronger for it. They are all pretty 
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healthy, and never suSjr from anything but 
“ colds on the chest,” fof whlclk she rubs them 
with camphorated oil. The only luxury they 
seem to indulge in is a ^••eekly i^wspaper. 

There is a deficiency of 12 per cent, of pro¬ 
tein ,ii. this family’s dietary. One-twelfth of 
the food consumer!, is home produce. 


Expknditubb during Typical Wrek in Ootobbb 1912, 



4. 

d. 


#. d. 

6 lbs. sugar . . . . 

0 lU 

2 lbs. bones .... 

0 2 

46 lbs. breafS . . , 

6 

0 

1 ewt roe! .... 

1 4 

7i Of. tea . . , . 

0 

91 

1 lb. soap. 

0 3 

H tbs. butter . . * 

1 

3 

i gallon oil ... . 

0 41 

1 lb. cheese . . 

0 

81 

Laces, cottoOf Household 


1 lb. rice .... 

0 

2 

sundries .... 

0 2 

1 lb. Quaker oats 

0 

3 



2 lbs. flank beef . . 

1 

2 


10 8 

1 lb. suet .... 

0 

4 

Toward# clothing and re* 


16 lbs. flour . . . 

2 

0 

payment of debt . . 

1 4 

3 pints milk . . . 

0 

41 



{ lb. l*rd . . . . 

0 

2 



1 lb. pork .... 

0 

31 


-- 

(lb. chocolate po^er 

0 

2 




Hoxi Pboducb coNSDifKo during Tfli Wekk. 
7 lbs. cabbage. j 4 lbs. carrots. 

22 lbs. potatoes. I I lb. beetroot 


Oim coNstntXD during tbi Wxir. 
6 lbs. apples. 
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Murtr or Msau pBc(n3)SD Dimmo tsi Wiik. 



BnsAKriST. 

Bihkbb. 


Scrria. 

Sur.. . 

5road and 
butter, t|a. 

Suot pud¬ 
ding, meat, 
sayuys. 

Bread and 
butter, tea. 

None. 

Mok. . 

Bread and 
butter, tea. 

Suot pud¬ 
ding, moat, 
vtg('tabk*8. 

Bread and 
butter, tea. 

Bread and 
obeeso. 

Tuks. . 

Broad ' and 
butter, 
bread and 
sugar, tea. 

Potatoes, 
apple pud¬ 
ding, rloe. 
c 

ifread ^ and 
buttor, tea. 

Broad and 
butter. 

Wbd. . 

Broad and 
butter, tea, 
porrldgo. 

Suot dump¬ 
lings, pota¬ 
toes, car¬ 
rots. 

Broad and 
1) u t t e r, 
bread pud¬ 
ding, tM. 

Bread and 
cheese. 

Til UR. . 

Bread and 
butter, tea. 

Dripping, 

potatoes. 

carrots, 

pork. 

Broad and 
butter, ap¬ 
ple pie, tea. 

Nonoa 

Fw.. . 

Bread,toast, 
pork, tea. 

Soup, pota¬ 
toes, bread. 

Bread and 
butter, tea. 

Bread and 
cheese. 

' . 

Bread and 
butter, tea, 
ooooa. 

Dumpling, 
soup, pota¬ 
toes, sa¬ 
voys. 

Broad and 
sugar, tea. 

Bread and 
beetroot. 

. 


Oaly one person in this family takes supper. 

A Uttlo tea or ooooa and bread and cheese is eaten between the 
6.30 breakfast and dinner. 











BUDGETS. 


m 

Study No. XXXl\^. — beiikshire. 

Man, wife; four sons, aged foinrteen, tiine, six, 
and two; and five daughit'vs, age^ twelve, eleven, 
seven, four, and four months. 

• 

TOTiL Ws BaBNINOS or F^UIItT. 


Wage*— $. d. 

Man IS 0 

Son.6 0 

19 0 

Perquisitcs*- 

Cottage and garden, say ..20 


21 0 

Bxtra earnings in the course of the year, £3, IBs. 

Mrs. Warren is a very reserved, scrupulodS!^ 
clean woman, of a type often called superior. 
Probably she will never be frank enough about 
her troubles to get much help from the charitably 
disposed; and her husband, if possible, is more 
reserved than she is. Tliese people would have 
given no help if we had not convinced them 
that their experience might indirectly be of use 
to otiier people. But once convinced, they 
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helped right willingly ^ for they were intelligent 
enough to see ihat alf reform must be based on 
first-hand knowledge of facts. 

How they lived is still a mystery, for 
now there is a boy earning 6s. a week. He is 
only fourteen, but he left school at the ^e of 
thirteen. Tl^e eldest child js a girl of fifteen, 
and she has gone into service aAd is practically 
oft her parents’ hand*.!. Even so, there are 
eleven at home in the four-roomed cottage, the 
children’s ages ranging from fourteen” years to 
four months. They are fairly healthy as a rule, 
though next week Dorothy, the child of seven, 
wiU have to go to the eye hospital. 

Mr. Warren gets 13s. a week, with the house. 
He starts work at 5 a.m.—he is a carter—and 
'cUlhes home to breakfast a little after 6. He 
is back at work at 7, taking a slice of bread and 
cheese with him, and goes on till 8, when 
he has an hour for dinner. At present he 
gets back finally at about 5.45 p.m. The boy 
works with his father, and has the same hours. 
He is really worth more than 6s. a week; but, 
as his mother says rather wistfully, “ he is not 
very old.” 



BUDGETS. m 


There is some Sunday pork, but only about 
three hours. 


We asked their opinion on the mattei of debts 
incurred by labourers with youij^ families, md 
Mrs. Warren spoke out of her own hard experi- 
ence,^at it afterwards transpired. She thought 
that debts could ^ery seldom ampunt to £15, 
or even £10. * 


“ One shop tells ancJther—I’ve heard them 
doing it—about other people. They tell us 
such as we must pay ready money, for if we 
can’t pay this «^?ek, it isn’t likely v can pay 
next.” 


She thought a debt of £2 or £3 to one trades¬ 
man was possible, but not more, unless conditions 
were quite unusual. She said, too, that “ the 
shops were worse than they used to be ” in tfu7 
matter of giving credit. This seems likely to 
be true, as facilities for leaving the village are 
greater than they once were. Mrs. Warren her¬ 
self is heavily in arrears at a village some miles 
distant. 


She manages to get a piece of meat for the 
two breadwinners every day, or nearly every 
day. Like many another, ’she apportions out 
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the meat at the bepiiming of the week, and 
keeps back sa much “to look at.” It is said 
in this neighbourhood of the women and chil¬ 
dren, “ they eat the potatoes and look at the 
meat.” Frequently they only cook part of the 
joint on Sundays; but anyhow it has to last 
the week in a really “ managing ” household— 
unless, as in the budget now ^ven, a smaller 
joint is bought than tke wage allows and some¬ 
thing is spent on bacon. In this out-of-the-way 
village it is difficult to get fish or liver, or the 
famous and popular dainty known as “ pig’s 
pluck.” Any such shopping must be done four 
miles away. 

“ But of course there is extra money ? ” 

“ Yes. This Michaelmas we had 50s. I don’t 
'Tfhow what we shall get next spring; we haven’t 
been here long enough; but once he earned 
25s. extra going with the binder. It’s then we 
try to pay off all that has got behind. I do 
my best to put Is. by one week for clothes and 
another week for shoes; but now that we’re 
using more coal and oil it’s almost impossibk. 
We go to a second-hand shop sometimes; we 
got a coat and waistcoat for Harry that way 



BUJJttJfi'IS. 


m 

for 8s., and my husband ^paid 6s. for a jacket 
and 8s. for trousers. But (he.shoes—I can 
never get straight with the shoes ! ” , 

It must be remembered that this woman has 
also to buy more dress mateiial,' calico and the 
like, for (he children than women who get more 
“ cast-offs ” given. 

The meat bill is sometimes reduced to Is.; 
but on the whole the week given may be re¬ 
garded as typical. 

There iS a deficiency of 35 per cent, of protein 
in this family’s dietary, and of 22 per cent, of 
energy value. One-tenth of the food consumed 
is home produce. 


■mmncMi ooarao Traou, Wmk ra Nothoie 1912. 


«■ d. 

S6 lt». bread .... 6 S 
i itone Sour .... 0 11 
ilbi.it%a> .... 0 8 
Sf plate miUc.... 0 3) 

.0 8 

S Ibe. oatmeal ...04 

1 ib. lard.0 10 

t Ib. butter . . . . 0 6i 

i lb. oheeee . . . 0 4j 

1 lb. bacon ....OS 

2 Iba. goldeo eyrup . . 0 SJ 

1 lb. rlee.0 2 


2i cwt coal and wood . 8 
Xneurance and clnb ..07 
1 quart oil, oandjea, and 
matchee . . , , 0 4§ 

.Soap, ioda, eto. . . . 0 IJ 


18 0 

Balance put by for clothee 
and ehoei, etc. ..10 


18 0 
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Hoki Pbodcm oos^itmbd dueixo thr Wwk. 
36 Ibi. ^owoM. I 6 ibg, parauipa. 

1 lb. onions. 

I 

MrHC OT UXAtS PBOVIDID DUEISQ TH* Wui. 

_ Bkbakfast. I Dinkbe. I Tea, 



Prbakfast. 

Diskee. 

SOK. . . . 

Broad wd but> 
ter, tea. 

Roast meat, suel 
pudding, pota¬ 
toes, parsnip. 

Mo*. . . . 

Porridge, bread 
and butter, tea. 

Cold meat (for 
•bian and son), 
bread, pota¬ 
toes, tea. 

Tubs. . . 

Porridge, bi-ead 
and butter, tea. 

Stewed meat, 
dumpllixgfl, 
onions, pota¬ 
toes. 

W*D. . . . 

Porridge, bread 
and butter, tea. 

Boiled bacon, 
suet pudding. 

Thub. . . 

T>-- 

Porridge, bread 
and krd, tw. 

Cold bacon, rice, 
potatoes, tea. 

Fbi. . , . 

- ^ 

Porridge, breed 
and lord, tea. 

Bacon, rice, 
dumplings. 

Sat. . . . 

Porridge, bread 
(sugar sprin- 
aled on bread), 
tea. 

Brood End bnt- 
tor, ton. 


I»id, or butter 


No mppor. The mm end eon teke e litUe ud — -lu, 
thorn to oot between breekfeet end dinner. 






BUDGETS. 


U9 


Study No. XXXV.—Leicestershire. 

Man, wife, two sons, aged fouf and two, and 
one niece, aged ten. 


Total Weekly EARNiNoa of Family. 


Wages— , Sj d, 

Man. %.18 0 

Wife.18 


• _ 

19 6 

Perquisite- 

Cottage and small garden, say 2 0 
21 6 

No extra earnings. 

Mrs. Walker is a delicate-looking woman of 
about eight-and-twenty. Her life is a constant 
struggle, but this Is partly due to untoward cir¬ 
cumstances. For one thing, her husband’s 
father, for whom he worked, failed some years 
ago, and on beginning life afresh claimed for his 
own use the furniture which he had given to 
his son on the latter’s marriage. This meant 
that the younger Walkers had to buy fresh 
furniture on the instalment system, for which 
they are still paying at the rflte of Is. 6d. a week. 
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Another eighteen months must pass before the 
debt is paid off. 

Again,* there) has been a doctor’s bill of £3, 
17s., which they are gradually diminishing at 
the rate of 3s. a month. It covers Mrs- 


Walker’s last confinement and a number of 
visits paid ^ast year when the children had 
bronchitis. * 


Walker earns 18s. wefekly and his cottage. It 
is three-roomed—one good living-room, which 
has to be pantry and scullery too, and two 
bedrooms. The garden is very small. It is 
not large enough to grow potatoes, but they 
get .some peas, beans, and sprouts. At present, 
however, the supply is quite exhau.sted. 

There is no harvest money and no hay money. 

"Sometimes Walker has worked from 3 in the 


morning to 10.45 p.m., without so much as a 
free breakfast; that meal has been taken to 
him by his wife at 6 a.m. But his general hours 
are from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. On Sundays, at 
present, he is working from 6 to 10.30 a.m. 
and from 3.30 to 6 p.m. 

Mrs. Walker herself goes once or twice a week 
to help her mother,‘who takes in washing. She 
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finds her own food, but earns, on an average. 
Is. fid. a week. 

They have two little boys of tj^eir o\p, aged 
two and four; but they have also taken com¬ 
plete cherge of Mrs. Walker’s orphaned niece, a 
little gir! nearly ten years old. And, curiously 
enough, they do not regard this additional 
burden as a burden at all, but as a source of 
happiness. 

Walker takes his lunch with him, as he has 
a twenty‘minutes’ walk to his work. This 
means late dinner? a little after fi p.m. 

They arc not extravagant, save in the matter 
of coals, wliich in the winter they use at the 
rate of three hundredweight a week. Sticks 
are picked up and brought home by the hus¬ 
band. They pay Is. lOd. a week altogether fct» 
insurance, including State insurance. The boys 
and Mrs. Walker’s mother are also .insured, 
and Walker is in a sick club. The children’s in¬ 
surance secures them £5 each when they leave 
school and start work; the mother’s insurance 
is on her death. 

Clothes are bought mainly on the instalment 
system, and they pay Is. a week regularly to 
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a traveller. Any additional outlay means short¬ 
age in the food.. Th« man’s shoes cost 8s. 6d. a 
pair, and only last about six months. 

He does not breakfast before going to work, 
but takes brea^ and butter and tea and sugar 
with him, and is allowed boiling water. No 
milk at all is consumed in this household ex¬ 
cept on Sundays, when Mrs. Walker’s father gets 
a quart of old milk givfn, and gives his daughter 
half. Thus on Sundays they have a small rice 
pudding in addition to roly-poly. This week 
they have been using jam; rometimes golden 
syrup takes its place, but never by any chance 
are both purchased in one week. 

Mrs. Walker is not discontented, on the whole, 
though the doctor’s bill and the perpetual pay- 
-^ng out for the furniture are rather depressing 
circumstances. But she ekes out the family 
income with her own Is. 6d., and hopes, when 
her niece is a little older and the younger 
children are oft to school, to secure some addi¬ 
tional washing or charing, and.earn consider¬ 
ably more. 

At Christmas they get a 7-lb. joint of beef, 
given by some local^ magnate. 



BUDGETS. 
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There is a deficiency of ^6 pe{ cent, of protein 
in this faoiily’s dietary, and of 3^ per cent, of 
energy value. One per cent, of^the fflod con¬ 
sumed is given by the woman’s father. 


Ex^Kifx^iraBS durino Typigal Week in Januaby 1913. 



M 

d. 


s. 

d. 

2 lbs. sugar . . . 

. 0* 

4 

1 lb. jam . . * . 

0 

H 

lb. tea . . . . 

• 0 

H 

3 owt. coal .... 

2 

9 

i Ib. Urd . . . . 

. 0 

3J 

^ quarts oil and 1 lb. can* 



i lb. butter . . . 

. 0 

n 

dies. 

0 


1 lb. cheese . . . 

. 0 

H 

J )b. soap. 

0 

3 

1 lb. pork sausages . 

. 0 

4 

Towards clothing . . 

1 

0 

6 lbs. potatoes . . 

. 0 

4 

1 oz. tobacco .... 

0 

3i 

3^ ibs. steak and ^ 

lb.« 


Instrdment on furiiiture. 

1 

6 

suet. 

. 2 

0 

State insurance, sick 



} stone Sour . . . 

. 1 

0 

clubs (children and 



18 lbs, bread , , . 

. 2 

3 

mother) .... 

1 

10 

1 lb. bacon . . . 

. 0 10 


— 

— 

1 lb. rice .... 

. 0 

OJ 


18 

8 

2 plats beer . . . 

. 0 

6 

Balance towards doctor’s 



1 lb. llTer .... 

. 0 

4 

biU. 

0 10 

i lb. brawn . . . 

. 0 

3 


— 


^ lb. ourrantB 

. 0 

1 


19 

a 

1 lb. tmioDB . . . 

. 0 

1 


— 

— 


Qzrr oojrscrifiD DtTBnro thb Wibk. 
1 pint old milk. 
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Menu op Meals pjswviDBD DURnra thb 'Week. 



Brkakfa.st. 

Dinner. 

Tea. 

Stm. . . . 

Tea with Bujrar 
but tio milk, 
broad and sau- 
sagA 

Roast moat, 
potatoes, rice 
pudding, jam 
roly-poly. 

Tea (without 
milk), bread 
and butter, cur¬ 
rant cake. 

Mon. . . 

Toa, bread and 
bacon, bread 
•and butter. 

Bread and cheese 
(man), bread 
and butter (for 
the otherfl. 

Cold meat, 
potatoes, roly- 
poly pudding. 

Tubs. . . 

Tea, bread andf 
bacon, bread 
and butter. 

Broad and cheese 
(man), bread 
and biitbT (for 
the others). 

Hash, with 
potatoes and 
onions, bread 
and butter. 

w*». . . 

Tea, broad and 
bacon, broad 
and butter. 

Bread and cheese 
(man), "bread 
and bacon (for 
the others). 

Tea, fried Ilvw 
with onions 
and potatoes, 
bread. 

Thub. . . 

'I’ca, bread and 
bai-ou, bread 
and butter. 

Bread and 
cheese (man), 
bread and 
butter for the 
others. 

Tea. hashed meat 
with onions and 
potatoes, cur¬ 
rant dumpling, 
bread and but¬ 
ter or jam. 

Fax. . . . 

Tea, bread anrl 
ba'-on, broad 
and butter. 

Bread and cheese 
(man), bread 
and butter (for 
the othcis). 

Tea, remainder 
of liver fried 
with onions and 
potatoes. 

Sat. . . . 

Tea, bread and 
bacon, broad 
and butter. 

Brea<l and cheese 
(man), bread 
and jam or but¬ 
ter (for ithe 
others). 

Tea, baoou, 
bread and but¬ 
ter. 


Tho man and woman have bread and cheese and beer for supper 
on Saturday and Sunday. Only the woman and children have b^oo 
for breahlast. 
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Study No. XXXVI.-iNorfh Riding of 
Yorh-hire. 

f • 

Man, wife, two sons, a red fourteen and four, 
and one laughter, aged elcr^en. ^ ‘ 

Total Weekly Eauninbs or Family. 


Wages — 

• 


s. 

d. 

Man . . 


. . . . 

. . 17 

0 

Wife . . 


. . . . 

. . 6 

0 

• 



22 

0 


Bent of cottage, £t per year. 
Rent of allotment, l2s. per year. 
No extra earnings. 


Mrs. Bob Wilson is a thoroughly capable woman, 
who does her best to supplement her husband’s 
earnings by her own. She has not always beerr 
able to do this, as illness and the care of her 
younger boy hampered her; but last 4pnl she 
bought a wringer on the instalment system, and 
since then she believes that she has, for the 
most part, averaged 5s. a week. On one occa¬ 
sion, but only one, she made Ss.; but over a 
number of weeks we found 5s. the average. 
This represents regular work—from Tuesday 
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morning to Thursday afternoon. The work is 
done at homei • \ 

Last ^artinjnas there came in an additional 
sum of £1, from a farm hand for whom she had 
washed for at y^ar. Ten shillings of it went in 
shoes for the children, and ten towards a doctor’s 
bill. She does not expect anything extra next 
Martinmas, as the young fellow who employed 
her has left the village.< 

There are three children—Jack, nearly four¬ 
teen ; Jessie, a delicate girl of eleven; and a child 
of four. The first two are Mr.* Wilson’s children 
by a previous marriage. The girl has cost them 
a good deal in cod-liver oil and the like. 

Wilson regularly gives his wife 14s. out of his 
17s. a week. Out of the other 3s. he pays the 
Tent of the house (£4 yearly), and that of the 
allotment (12s. yearly), or the bulk of these. 
He also, buys his own tobacco, and pays his in¬ 
surance. He gets no overtime or Michaelmas 
money, and no perquisites. 

In the winter he starts work at 7 a.m., taking 
his dinner with him, and leaves at 5 p.m. In 
the summer the hours are from 6.30 a.m. to 
6.30 p.m. On Mondays it is 8 p.m., as he hdps 
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in the laundry of the institution for which he 
works; and though he gets nosesstra money for 
this overtime, he has tea provid^l. T^e rest of 
the week he works on the land. 

Last year they sold 40 sto^s/of potatoes, 
which probably helped to buy clothing. This 
year ^hey will not be able to sell a single stone. 
They only got {pur sacks out of their ground, 
and there are two left,, which they are using 
carefully, at the rate of 4 lbs. a day. They 
could do with nearly twice as many, as they are 
all fond of potatoes. 

A shilling every week goes towards paying off 
the cost of the wringer, wliich was 37s. They 
owe the doctor £2, 12s. 6d.; but he knows the 
family well, and “ doesn’t mind if he gets it at 
6d. a week.” 

Since Mrs. Wilson began to earn money pretty 
regularly, she has actually bought hesself “a 
bng coat and a blouse.” The price of the 
coat was 18s. Then the older boy has had a 
suit, costing 19s. lid., which will last him a full 
year. These things are generaUy paid for at 
the rate of 8s. 6d. a fortnight. They are bought 
from “ the men who come round,” 
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Mrs. Wilson has a sister living not far away, 
who, though'not w^ oft, is a clever dress¬ 
maker, and helps her by making clothing for 
Jessie, who sometimes also gets the clothes 
outgrown by a' eousm. 

They keep poultry, but hitherto have hardly 
realized any+hing by them., Early in the year 
they sold some pullets at Is. ‘id. each, partly 
because their food was !>o expensive—2s. weekly. 
At present they have fourteen fowls, and as 
Mrs. Wilson is earning more, and can* afford to 
feed them, these will soon pfobably pay very 
well; meanwhile, though, they use two or three 
eggs a week themselves. 

The wood is gathered by the elder boy. Mrs. 
Wilson gets her household utensils, table-cloths, 
etc., from a tea company, which sells tea at a 
liigh price, but also gives coupons exchangeable 
for “ almost anything.” The dripping is bought 
at a very cheap rate from the institution where 
Wilson works. 

It will be obvious that but fdr Mrs. Wilson’s 
earnings these people would hardly be able to 
pay their way. 

As it is, their dietary shows a deficiency of 
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23 per cent, of protein and of 2 per cent, of 
energy value. One-twelfth' of tl’e l6od consumed 
is home produce. * 


ExpEN'tiTVRi; DURING Tmoir Wlbk in T'^ohmbbr 1912. 



s. 

d. 


s. 

d. 

2stOO«Bl.l't . . . 

3 

6 

J H). cheese .... 

(1 

o 

Ytut " . 

0 

1 

Salt, blacking, ^hearth- 



1 lb. butter .... 

1 

4 

steae, cotton, etc. 

0 

2 

Ulbs. iard . * . . 

» I 

0 

2 11m. dripping . . . 

0 

0 

2 !hi. bacon .... 

1 

8 

and meal for 



i lb. currants . . . 

0 

21 

poultry .... 


0 

2 Ibt. sugar .... 

0 

f) 

Payment towards 



6 pints milk ^ . . . 

0 

8 

mangle .... 

1 

0 

1 lb. tea witli t-radlng 



Payment Olothing club. 

1 

3 

preciiiim .... 

• 1 

3 

— 

— 

— 

J lb. baking powder 

0 

21 


19 

3 

1 quart oil ... . 

0 

3 

Balance kept by man 



^ lb. candles.... 

0 

21 

for rent, rates, clothes. 



2 Iba. pie bc-f. 2 oz. 



Udiacco, insurance, 



anat. 

1 

1 

club. 

3 

0 

4 bloaters .... 

0 

3 

_ 

— 

— 

2 cwt coal .... 

2 

6 

£1 

2 

3 

Soap, soda .... 

0 

4 

- 

— 



lIoMR Produce oonsumid during tiff. Week. 
16 ibs. potatoes. l I ^ lbs. onions. ' 
8 Ihs. HModoR. i 2 cfTtri. 
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MkNU Of.Ml^LS PROVIDID DURIKO TH* WSBK. 



^BSAKpksT. 

Dinitbr, 

Tea. 

Supper. 

Sra. . 

Fried bacon, 
bread)* tea. 

Meat pie, 
Yorkshire 
pudding, 
potatoes, 
swedes. 

Tea, bread 
and butter, 
cakeB(hon)e 
made). 

A little of 
the meat 
fromdimier, 
cake. 

Moh. . 

Brear| and 
butter, tea. 

Broad and 
butter, pas¬ 
try, tea. 

Tea, broad 
and butter, 
pascry. 

Tea, bread 
and butter. 

Tuns. . 

Bread and 
butter, tea. 

Bread and 
butter, pas¬ 
try, toa. 

Tea, stew, 
potatoes 
and onions. 

None. 

Wbd. . 

Bread and 
butter or 
dripping, 
tea. 

Bread and 
butter or 
dripping, 
pastry, tea. 

Tea, onions 
and pota¬ 
toes cooked 
with drip¬ 
ping, and 
sw^es. 

Tea, bread 
and cheese. 

Thd*. . 

Bread and 
butter or 
dripping, 
tea. 

Bread and 
butter, pas¬ 
try, tea. 

Toa, bloat¬ 
ers, bread 
and butter, 
pastry. 

None. 

Pel 

Bread and 
dripping, 
tea. 

Bread and 
butter, tea. 

Tea, pota¬ 
toes, on¬ 
ions, suet 
dumplings, 
bread and 
butter. 

Toa, pMtry 
or br^. 

Sit. 

Bread and 
butter, tea. 

Bread and 
dripping, 
pastry, tea. 

Tea, bread 
and butter 
or pastry. 

Tea, fried 
bacon, 
bread. 


The ohildrem have supper only on Sundays. 

Wilson takes bac^on or cheese with broad and pastry witii him |o 
dinuor. 
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Study No. XXXVII. -Oxfordshire. 

Man, wife, four sons aged silteen,, thirteen, 
nine, and three, and ore daughter aged ten. 

Total Weekly Earnings 6 r Family. 


Wages— ». d. 

Man ... .A13 6 

Wife . . ».16 

Son .....(....SO 


23 0 

Extra earnings in course of the year, £3,16s, 

Kent of cottage, £<, 6s. 

Bent of allotment, Hs. 

The Richard Abbotts are looked upon by the 
village generally as being “ out of the wood,” 
because the eldest boy is earning Ss. a week. 
He gives his mother Gs., and the remainder covers 
insurance and clothes. One girl of fifteen is now 
away from home, but not earning enough to 
help those left behind. 

They are certainly a great deal better ofi than 
they were; bit they still have to count every 
penny. The rent of the four-roomed house is 
£4, 6s., paid yearly, and their allotment is 
Ss. fid. per quarter. Tliat allotment is partly cov- 
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ered with com, wliich this year was sold for the 
substantial si^ of ife. 6d., and helped to pay 
the housf rent. It also provided some pickings 
(called “ tail^coms ” by Mrs. Abbott) for the 
poultry. She kt"ps poultry, and calculates that, 
if in luck, she makes £2 clear profit by thfui in 
the year. But last year she was unlucky. She 
spends 6d. a week on their corn. 

“ flow much dues your hu.sband got with 
piece-work and overtime ? ” we a.sked. She 
answered promptly,— 

“ Hoeing and harvest together came to £3, 6s. 
this year. That was good; it depends a great 
deal on the weather. The haymaking extra*’ 
money — that wasn’t more than 10s. Then*^ 

I forgot to tell you—for the five winter months 
that he does Sunday work, about five or six 
hours every Sunday, he gets Is. 6d. a week. 
Then I get Is. a week for looking after the house 
next door; and sometimes, once a month, or 
once a fortnight, as it happens, I go out for 
a day and earn Is. 6d. So you may count 
my earnings at Is. 6d. a week—that’s all it 
comes to.” 

“ Still, you’re well off compared witjj many.” 
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“ Oh, that we are! But, if you’D believe me, 
I’ve never begun to pay off my dcl)(Ls yet. I shall 
begin, all well, when John is-'^'fouiieen. I’m 
keeping straight at the shops now, of course, 
but sf inehow I can’t put any^t'y, not to give 
the chilflren what’s right. You sec, there’s seven 
at home. And this is a big roogi—we use a 
hundred and a quarter of coal in the winter.” 

“ Do, you Imve to buy*wood ? ” 

“ We pick it up when we can, if we get leave 
of the fJrnier; but one can’t be always asking 
leave. I’ve booh buying it sinee last March— 
five faggots for Is.; they last three weeks or a 
month.” 

” How about the clothing ? ” 

“ Well, my sister, living farther south, sends 
me all the old things she can. But she’s none 
too well off, and she can’t give them new things 
unless it’s a pinafore or so at Christmas. Of 
course I make up everything I can get. I have 
a machine that I bought when I was single, and 
I’ve just made Tom a suit out of a pair of trousers 
his father couldn’t wear a day longer. Look at 
him! ” We admired Tom in his comfortable 
outfit, and congratulated hia mother. 
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“ But the shoes—you can’t get shoes given, 
and we’re bou^ to have them,” she lamented. 

“ How '*nuch will shoes cost you a year ? ” 

“ Well, there’s two pairs for my husband at 
5s. each. These ‘last him a bit over a year, with 
mending. The eldest boy buys his own shoes-out 
of his pocket money. Herbert has to have two 
4s. pairs. Then Violet has to have two pairs 
every year—that’s 6s. And Bobbie has had 
three pairs, and the last is just worn out. They 
were 3s. 6.jd., 2s. lid., and 3s. lid. Oh, and 
the mending won’t come to less than 10s. a 
year. Then—I forgot myself—sometimes my 
sister sends me her old ones, but I got one pair 
this year at 48. 6d. And the youngest”—she 
ran over various items rapidly in her mind— 
“ he’s cost 6s. for shoes.” 

” Are you very heavily in debt ? ” 

This was a poser. But Mrs. Abbott promised 
to look up all her old bills ; but she fancied that 
the sum of debt would not be less than £10, 
Yet the tradespeople had never worried her, 
knowing quite well that they would all be paid 
when two or three of the children began to earn. 
She is a “ contriving ” woman. In the season 
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her boys go round gathering crabs and black¬ 
berries, and this year she bought ^ peck of plums 
at Is. and a peck of apples at Is.' 

“ I persevere, and go short of something when 
fruit’' round, for they’re all fond of jam.” 

She has made 50 lbs. o^ jam this year, which 
she uses at the rate of 2 lbs. weekly, or more 
when she has a»day’s work, since then her hus¬ 
band and children, being deprived of potatoes, 
eat all the more pastry. 

Here,* as in other cases, when vegetables are 
got straight frftm the land, the amount con¬ 
sumed varies. Here it is stated as { peck pota¬ 
toes per day. She uses six sacks a year. Less 
greens are used, and it is not only a question of 
the amount of them available—naturally if used 
every day they would not last the year—but of 
whether the housekeeper has time to prepare 
them on a particular morning. 

But nearly all families with large gardens or 
allotments use greens or other vegetables twice 
a week, and some three or four times. Potatoes 
are generally used six days in the week; but 
often the Saturday’s or the wasliing-day’s dinner 

» a “ scratch meal.” • 

»a 
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There is a deficiency of 27 per cent, of protein 
in tliis faniilj'’8 dietfuy. One-twelfth of the 
food consumedMs home produce. 


Expindituwi DtrBiRO Typical W*ik in Novzmbib 1912. 




d. 


s. 

i. 

52 lbs. br«Ad 


6 

«\ t 

3 pints oil, and matches 

0 

4 

2 lbs. dough, currants 



Soap, soda, starch . . 

"ft 

4 

and lard (mada into 



Wood. 

0 

3 

oakaf . . . 


0 

21 

Blacking, laces . . . 

0 

1 

2 lbs. pastrt? lard 



3 

Salt, mustard, pepper . 

0 

1 

1 lb. margarine . 


0 

8 

Baking powder . . . 

0 

n 

1 Ib. currants . 


0 

2 

Kent of allotment about 

0 

3} 

2| lbs. bacon 


2 

0 

Corn for fowls . . . 

0 

6 

2 lbs. shiu beef . 



0 

Man's insurance . . 

0 

3 

R 0 £. Ua . . . 


0 

fl 

Boy's pocket money, 



i atone flour. . 


0 

11 

eovering clothes and 



1 lb. suet . . 


0 

u 

iofuranee .... 

2 

0 

2^ pints milk . 


0 



— 

— 

6 lbs. sugar . . 


1 

2 


21 

Tin gravy salt . 


0 

2 

BiUance towards rent. 



2 oz. paa flour . 


0 

1 

ciotbJni^ and sun- 



1 lb. ooooa . . 


0 

n 

dries. 

1 10} 

i lb. ohasM . . 


0 

u 


— 

— 

1 owl coal. . 


1 

7 

£1 

3 

0 


HOMI PlOLVd CONSUMID PURIKO THB WsEE. 
21 Ibt. poUtoM. I 3 Ibi. OAiTOti. 

8| lbs. gTMQi. I 3 lbs. iumlpt. 
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Beiaitjuit. 

Pikkir! 

TiV 

SUPFIlt. 

Sd». . 

Tea, bread 
and mar* 
garlne. 

Ornvy pud¬ 
ding. pota¬ 
toes.^’eens. 

Tea, dough 
cake, f 

:Meat, bread, 
cocoa. 

Mon. . 

Tea, bread 
and mar* 
garine. 

Suet pud¬ 
ding, poy 
toes,greens. 

., bread 
* and mar¬ 
garine. 

Bacon and 
brea4i, co¬ 
coa. 

Td*s. . 

Tea, bi«ad 
and mlr- 
ferine. 

TBacon, po- 
tatoes. 

e 

T.-., brud 
and mar- 
garlne. 

Bacon and 
bread, co¬ 
coa. 

Wbd. . 

Tea, bread 
and Jam. 

Jam pud¬ 
ding. pota¬ 
toes,greens. 

Tea, braad 
and jam or 
lard. 

Bacon and 
bread, co¬ 
coa. 

TaDB, . 

Ti-a, bread 
and !’;ar* 
giirlne or 
jam. 

Soup, pota¬ 
toes,greens. 

Tea, bread 
and m'-r- 
garino or 
jam. 

Bacon and 
bread, co¬ 
coa. 

Fel . 

Tea, bread 
and jam or 
lard. 

Suet pud¬ 
ding, oar- 
rote, tur¬ 
nips. 

Tea, bread 
and mar¬ 
garine or 
janu 

Bread and 
margarine, 
cocoa. 

Sat. 

Tea, bread 
and mar- 
|arioe or 
jam. 

Potatoes, 
carrots, tur¬ 
nips. 

Tea, breed 
and mar¬ 
garine or 
jam. 

Bacon and 
bread, co¬ 
coa. 

_1 


Man and son sometimes take a little bread and obeeee with tbem 
to eat between breakfast and dinner. 
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Study N». XXXUll.—West Riding 
of Yorkshire. 

\ 

Man, wife, ;two sons aged seven and three, 
and two daughters aged ten and nine. 

. . 

Total Weekly Eakninos of Family. '' 
Wagea— < 

Mail.I . 17 0 

Wife. 1 .... 2 7i 

19 7i 

Perquisites— 

Cottage, garden, milk, and potatoes, 
say.3 7 

23 2^ 

Extra earnings in the course of the year, £1. 

Mrs. Garrow is a busy, cheery housewife. She 
is full of energy, and it gives her a real sense of 
satisfaction to build up a healthy, happy home 
life out of.the materials to her hand. 

They are well off for labouring people. Mr. 
Garrow gets 17s. weekly, a free cottage and 
garden, one quart of skimmed milk a day, and 
sometimes potatoes. Last year, what with the 
fanner’s contributions and their own garden, 
they bought no potatoes at all. 
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There is £1 extra at harvest, which is relied 
upon to furnish shoes and Lrdusirs for the hus¬ 
band. In spite of all these advan^pges, Mrs. 
Garrow tells us that she could not manage com- 
forta!)l\ or adequately without her own earnings, 
wl\ic!. amount to ratlie; -bver half-a-crown a 
week, taking one jveek with another. 

Such a statanent is significant, for her hus¬ 
band’s earnings are high as agricuHural earn¬ 
ings go. But it will be seen in the analysis of 
food consumed that this family is receiving an 
adequate amount of nourishmenf. Moreover, 
it is self-supporting. The united earnings of 
husband and wife provide not only food but 
clothing and all the necessaries of life. In 
short, they are above the level in which exter¬ 
nal help is necessary to maintain health and 
comfort. 

Of course it must be remembered* that Mr. 
Garrow is a thoroughly competent and reliable 
workman, and Mrs. Garrow somewhat more 
capable than the majority. She makes all the 
children’s clothes herself, and she so calculates 
her expenditure as never to get into debt. Even 
the purchase of the miifutest household sun- 
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e 

dries, such as black-lead and blacking, shoe 
laces, salt, matches, ftc., is so adjusted as 
never to press too heavily upon the food bill. 
In fact, she is h born manager. 

Wood is picked up by herself and the children. 
They are all on cordial terms with the farmer 
for whom Mr.*Oarrow works; and often when he 
is going on a quest for eggs, he takes little Bobby 
Garrow with him. This means an egg in the 
small boy’s hand when he returns, and ^ York¬ 
shire pudding on Sunday. They never buy eggs. 

When fruit is cheap Mrs. Garrow generally 
stews a good deal with a little sugar, to save 
buying jam; and this year there have been a 
few plums in the garden for pies. She calcu¬ 
lates that she bakes about three-quarters of the 
stone of flour into pastry, as neither husband 
nor children would consider that they were 
equipped for work without it. Moreover, she 
herself goes out to work three times in the 
fortnight, and on these occasions solid chunks of 
pastry have to do duty for potatoes and pud¬ 
ding alike. She bakes twice a week, and is 
sufficiently progressive to use whole-meal as well 
as white floor. 
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This family’s dietary shows almost exactly 
the amount of protein theordticdUy required to 
maintain physical efliciency, and ai^ excess of 
6 per cent, in the calories. Five per cent, of 
the food consumed is !;ome produce, and about 
9 per cent, is a perqui.site 


ExrBNDrrtJKi dj^iuxq Typical Wekk in Ootobjr 1912. 


2 stones flour . . . 

s. 

3 


2 dm-ks (7 or 8 oz. cacli) 

s. d. 

0 2 

^ stone wboi<>-niesl . 

0 

6 

1 lb. Quaker oats 

0 3 

2 lbs. Isrd^ .... 


4 

IJ ewt. coal .... 

1 10| 

1 lbs. rawgarmo . . 

1 

0 

Ljsuranoe (State) . . 

0 4 

8 oz. tea . . . . 

0 

8 

Jniuratice and clubs for 


2 lbs. Iatb. 

0 

9 

family . ... 

1 1 

i Ib. cuirants . , , 

0 

2 

To carrier .... 

0 21 

i lb. rice. 

0 

2 

Soap, soda, bearthetone 

0 3 

1 lb. sago. 

0 

2 

Oil, candles, matches, 


2 lbs. sugar .... 

0 

6 

salt . 

0 4 

8 lbs. beef, thick rib 
(froMn) .... 

3 

0 


IT lit 

2 lbs. ood. 

0 

8 

Balance for clothing and 

^ lb. suet. 

0 

3 

sundries .... 

1 8 

i Ib. baking powder . . 

0 

2* 



4 or., yeast .... 

0 

3 


19 7t 

Iba. frozen sausages . 

0 

8 

• 


Horn PbOOCGB OOK 8 t?KBl> DUPmO THB Wixx. 
13 Ibt. potAtoM. j lb. tmions. 

4 Ibe. gretns. | 2 lbs. j»m. 


PsRQuisrrss coMtncBD dcrino m Wkcs. 
7 quATtc skim milk. 









Mikc o» Mials PBOVroiD dtodiq th* W*ss. 



Breakpart. 

Dinner. 

T«*. 

Sotpsii. 

SriK. . 

Tea, brdad 
and mar* 
garinc, Rad 
ualACH. 

Qeef. york- 
shire pud¬ 
ding, pota- 
toes.greens. 

Tea, bread 
and mar- 
garine, pas¬ 
try. 

Bread and 
margarine. 

i Mon. . 

Tea, bread & 
margarine, 
raoat(man}, 
porriiigo(for 
children). 

Bt'ef, pota¬ 
toes, boiled 
rice with 
cu^fai^®. 

1'cA, bread 
and mar¬ 
garine, pas¬ 
try. 

Broad and 
margarine. 

T0KS. . 

Tea, * ad & 
niarganne, 
n>oat(m4n), 
porxiilgcifor 
childron). 

Cold beef 
and bread, 
cold R^go 
pudding. 

Tea, bread 
and • niar- 
gariiie, pas- 
try. 

Bread and 
tuargarino. 

1 Wbd. . 

Tea, bread 
and mar¬ 
garine, ])AS- 
try,“(Juck” 
(for man). 

Hashed beef 
with onions, 
potatoes, 

grt'cns, siiot 
dumpbngs. 

Tea, bread 
and mar- 
garine^ pas¬ 
try. 

Nonf). 

TflUR. . 

Tea, bread & 
m a r g a r* 
Ine, “duck” 
(for man), 
porridge 
(for chil¬ 
dren). 

Fi.s!i, pota¬ 
toes. rieo 
pudding. 

'IVa, bread 
and mar¬ 
garine, pas¬ 
try. 

4; 

§ 

Fat. . 

Tea, bread &. 
Bi -rgariue, 
remainder 
of “ducks” 
(for man), 
porridge 
(ohjldren). 

Beef pie, 
bread. 

Tea, bread 
and mar- 
garine, 
0 u r r a n t 
tea-cakes. 

Bread and 
margarine. 

Sat. 

Tea, bread 
and mar- 
ipkrine, pas¬ 
try. 

Rice pud¬ 
ding, oread 
ami mar¬ 
garine, tea. 

Tea, bread, 
sausages 
and pota¬ 
toes,pastry. 

None. 


Tl» vomui had dinaar and* tea od Tueeda; and Frida; at hw 

emplayn^ 
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Study No. XXXI](,.- Weito Riding 
of Yorkshire. 

Man, wife, two-sons aged four aid three, and 
two daughters aged six and one. 

• Total Weekly Eaeninos of Family. 


• * A d. 

Man's wage ?.22 0 

Perquisites— • 

Cottage, garden, and 3 pints of milk 
,a day, say.t 

. 26 7i 


At haytime and harvest the man gets his food given by 
bis employer. 

The Barkers live in a cottage built into the 
hillside, and heather and bracken grow nearly 
down to its four walls. There is a good living- 
room, a back-kitchen, a coal-house, and two 
bedrooms. 

The interior is more cheery than that of most 
labourers’ cottages. There is a pan of dough 
on the fender before a bright fire, for it is baking 
day. Mrs. Barker bakes twice a week. Two 
little ones are playing round her, and a hen at the 
open door is in search of possible bread-crumbs. 
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The village in which Mr. Barker works for a 
large dairy and cattle farmer is on the fringe of 
an active industrial region, and wages are high 
accordingly. ;He gets 22s. weekly, with the 
cottage free, and three pints of new milk doily. 
They keep poultry in the small garden and use 
their own eggs, and occasionally have a chicken 
for dinner on Sunday. There, is no overtime 
money ; but during the haytime and the harvest 
all Mr. Barker’s food is found, except on Sun¬ 
days. But during this period the working days 
are very long — from 3 or 4' a.m. to 10 or 
10.30 p.m. 

On Sundays he is generally working about the 
farm most of the day, and when any of the 
cattle are ill he is often up all night. In the 
lambing season he is up regularly every alter¬ 
nate night. His employer is a man rapidly 
growing richer, who pays his men well but 
works them hard, and Barker’s position is not 
altogether enviable, in spite of the 22s. weekly 
and perquisites. There are men in the same 
village earning only a pound a week who would 
not care to exchange with him. 

“ I’d rather have a pound and go a bit easier 
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than I’d have more and be driven to death,” 
said one. 

The heaviest item in the expen^tu-e of the 
Barkers, which very mali'rially reduces the money 
available for food, is insurance. At a certain 
age. jv;., Barker will enter into the receipt of a 
regular benefit, r liile even now hi» wife would 
get £100 “ if dhythin^ happened him ”—the 
usual euphemism for death. But for these ad¬ 
vantages^ they pay the premium, exceptionally 
high for a working man, of £7, 11s. 3d. yearly; 
and Mrs. Barker always tries to put away the 
weekly fraction of this sum. I’his is why, with 
a menu more varied than that of most agricul¬ 
tural labourers, they only appear to “ live like 
fighting cocks,” but are really underfed. 

There is a deficiency of 14 per cent, of protein 
in this family’s dietary, and of 1 per cent, of 
energy value. The perquisites amount to nearly 
one-sixth of the food consumed, and an eleventh 
part is home produce. 
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Expxkdzturb dubimo Typical Week nr Acoxtst 1912. 


e 

* ». df 


s. 

d. 

stones 6our . . 

. 3 0 

^ Ib. hake for frying 

0 

21 

4 oz. yeast t, . . 

. 0 2 

7 oz. pork chop . 

0 

3 

18 oz. bread . . . 

. 0 2 

3 ibs. stewing beef . . 

1 

10 

2 sweet oakos . . 

. 0 2 

lb. potted meat . . 

0 

3 

1 lb. butter . . . 

. 1 0 

i stone potatoes . . 

0 

41 

11 lbs. lard 

. 0 iH 

i stone Indian com . . 

0 

71 

1 lb. golden syrup . 

. 0 3 

2 cwt. coal .... 

ii 

0 

4 lbs. sugar . e • 

. 0 10 

Oil and fireligliters . . 

0 

6 

i lb. tea . . . . 

4 oz. baking powder 

. 0 11 
. 0 2i 

Soap •, . 

Stamps and plc’ture 

0 

3 

^ lb. ground rioo . 

1 lb. rice .... 

.01* 
. 0 li 

post-cards . . . . 

liiBuranee (laid by 

0 

6 

\ lb. cuiranta . . 

. 0 2 

weekly) . . . . 

3 

0 

2 oz. candied peel 

. 0 1 

State insurance . '. 

0 

4 

1 lb. apples . . . 

. 0 


— 

— 

1 lb. French beans . 

2 small fruit jcibos . 

. 0 1* 

. 0 2 

Balance towards clothes, 

20 

8 

^ Ib. blackberries. 

1 lb. cheese . 

. 0 IJ 
. 0 8J 

etc.. 

1 

4 

1 lb. bacon . . . 

. 0 10 


22 

0 

1 lb. corned beef . 

. 0 4 




Home Produce cohsumsi) durinq the Week. 
IToggs. I 3 lbs. jam. 

1 chicken. 


PlBQtriSITBS consumed DITRINO THE WBBK. 
21 piuta new milk. 
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Hnru or Msau pbotioid duioto tri Wnx. 



BflKAUAfT. 

DlNNlR. < 

I'E*.’ 

(jirmn. 

8mi, , 

Tea, bread, 
bacon end 
eggs. 

Chicken, 
potatoes, 
gravy, :‘.ilk 
pudding. 

Tea, bread, 

1 heesc, ja a, 
toa-oakes.' 

Cold stewed 
oeef and 
chicken, 
broad. 

Mok. . 

* 

Tea, bread, 
bacon and 
eggs. 

Cold chicken, 
and poM- 
toes, tea, 
•akes. 

Tea, bread 
and jam, 
cakes. 

• 

Tea • cakes, 
boiled 
eggs, tea. 

Tuiii. . 

Tea, bread^ 
eggs,(cheese. 

Corned beef 
and pota¬ 
toes, milk, 
cakes. 

Tea, bread 
and butter 
or jam, tea¬ 
cakes. 

Fish, bread 
and butter. 

W»D. . 

iea, bread, 
bacon (foj 
man), eggs 
(for chil¬ 
dren}. 

(Dhop, beans, 
cakM, tea. 

Tea, brea<I 
and butter, 
jKtn cakes. 

Eggs, bread 
and jam. 

Thur. . 

Tea, bread, 
bacon (for 
man), ^tgs 
(for chiJ- 
dreii). 

Stewed beef, 
potatoes, 
rice pud- 
ding. 

Tea, broad 
and jam, 
cakes. 

Beef pie and 
tea (for 
man), jam 
and bread. 

■ 

Tea, bread, 
eggs, potted 
meat. 

Cold beef pie, 
potatoes, 
remainder 
of rice pud- 
ding. 

Tea, bread 
and jam, 
cakes. 

Tea, cakes. 

• 

au. . 

Tea, broad, 
eggs and 
bacon. 

Stewed meat, 
bread, tea, 
ground rice 
pudding. 

Tea, jam and 
bre^, pas* 
ties. 

Broad and 
cheese, egg. 


Only tha maa and wife hare mipper ai sbown; iha ohIkireQ hare 
bread and milk. The baby has bread and milk at each ma^ 

Tha chiidmi oft«i hare bread and or bread and jam betwaao 
braaklaft and dlonar* 
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Study, No. XL.—North Riding of 
Yorkshire. 

Man, VHfe^ five sons t^ed fifteen, twelve, ten, 
seven, and five, and three daughters aged thirteen, 
three, and one month. 


Total Weekly EAsuiNds of Family. 


Wag«s- 

s. d. 

Man.. 

.18 0 

Sen.. 

. 2 6 


20 6 


(The man pays 8b. per week for board and lodgings near 
to his work, coming home for week-ends. The eldest son 
sleeps at home, but gets all meals out, eioept Sunday night’s 
supper.) 

Rent of cottage and garden, £3, lOs. per year. 

Extra earnings in the course of the year, £2, 10s. 

Mr. and Mrs. Eyre live in a smaD, four-roomed 
cottage. They have nine children, ranging from 
seventeen years to four weeks. The eldest, 
William, is a farm hand twenty miles away, 
getting £16 a year and living in. The next boy, 
Horace, is fifteen, and is working with a farmer 
in the village. He gets ail his food (except 
nipper on Sunday night) and lls. a month, but 
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he sleeps at hqipe, atd his wage has to provide 
clothing, washing, mending, personal 

expenses. None of the other children have yet 
left school. 

Eyr*' is working near'y six miles from home, 
and only comes home for week-ends. In the 
summer his wage is £1 a week, but ii^ the autumn 
it drops to 18% Eight shillings of this goes 
regularly for his board ind lodging when away, 
so that he is not much better off than if he were 
workmg'in the village for his food and 9s. a 
week, as many nften do in the neighbourhood. 

The long tramp over the moors, too, is trying, 
especially in wet weather, when the ground is 
soaked, and “ it’s like walking through bags of 
wet soot.” 

But there is not a vacant cottage on the estate 
which employs him, and in his own village there 
is no regular work to be had. 

The rooms are badly overcrowded, never less 
than nine at home, and ten at the week-ends. 
The boys all sleep together, and the girls, in¬ 
cluding the baby, with their parente. 

They tell us in apology that next door it is 
more crowded still. Two families live there— 
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one upstairs, one down. They co’i’d afford 
separate cottages, but there are none to be had 
“ for love or money.” There are six in one 
family and seven in the other. One comprises 
man and wife, three young children, and a 
grandmother; the other, a grandmother and 
her widowed daughter, with a girl and boys, 
some under, some over, fourteen. 

But to return to Mrs. Eyre. She is a woman 
of forty-three, worn and harassed, but full of 
intelligence. Both she and her husband have 
thought and read a good deal, ana when she 
understood that we were trying to find out 
how people really lived on the land, she was 
glad to help, and wc filled up together a typical 
week’s budget. Expenses lately had bees some¬ 
what abnormal, owing to the arrival of the last 
baby. There had been 5s. lor the nurse and 
Is. 6d. for a woman who came and helped. On 
the other hand, various friends brought pud¬ 
dings, and the vicar brought 2s. 6d. But now 
things have resumed their normal course. In 
the winter they will be worse off, since additional 
coal will be needed, and probably there will be 
more off-time. 
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m 

They have had some temoiy rotigh times. 
Mrs. Eyre told us that oivce, vdieif her husband 
was temporarily out of work, “ the children 
used to crawl over me asking for cake (bread- 
cake), and I had none Sometimes the older 
ones '.vould go out after dusk and gather two 
or three turnips (steal them, if yot^ call it so), 
and then we’d have some turnip mash.” 

They sold everything tor which they could get 
a customer, including the good bedroom ” suite ” 
with which they had started married life, and 
her husband’s volunteer trophies. But, even 
when things came to the worst, she would not 
write to her own people for help, though her 
father was an engine-driver, earning good money, 
and had often told her to appeal to him if in 
want. He is now dead. 

At present, they are comparatively prosper¬ 
ous. Eyre, who is a thoroughly steady and 
competent fellow, has had regular employment 
for about a year, partly at making a fish-pond, 
partly at fencing and harvesting. The eldest 
lad pay» part of the rent of £3, 10s. a year, 
but can do no more, as he liimself has lately 
had to pay a doctor’s bill. Recently, too, he 
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bought a bicycle, \«ith which he cycles home once 
a fortnight, g&ttiijg dinner and tea with them on 
the Sunday. His mother washes and mends for 
him as will alj for the lad working in the village. 

The clothes of the family are a great problem. 
If they did not sometimes get “ cast-offs ” they 
could not manage. One friend, living at tf dis¬ 
tance, helps them regularly in, this way. One 
of the farm hands whoi works with Eyre gave 
him a pair of old shoes, which have descended 
to Mrs. Eyre. But lately she had to buy a pair 
of shoes for her daughter from'a traveller, and 
these are not yet completely paid for. Again, 
the second lad had recently to buy a pair of 
clogs at the market town, and, as it was im¬ 
possible for him to walk there in his old shoes, 
he paid 6d. to the carrier, which raised the cost 
of the clogs to 5s. 6d. And the whole 11s. 
which he earns are really needed badly for 
household expenses. 

The next lad, aged twelve, is “such a ran¬ 
sacking boy, tears his tilings all to bits." In 
fact, he is a thorough boy who likes to go nut¬ 
ting with other boys. But the effect on clothes 
is disastrous. 
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m 

At present, Mrs. Eyre wants to take the baby 
to be churched, but is prevedtecf by the fact 
that she has nothing to wrap it ip byt an old 
cot blanket. She herself looks very ill, and is 
poorly clad. But ever} thing and every one is 
profoundly respectable. These people may be 
blamed for having so many children, but one 
cannot help feeling that, if they could be prop¬ 
erly fed, the more children brought up by such 
honest, hard-working, intelligent folk the better. 

The garden is not large, and is chiefly laid out 
in potatoes, whmh this year have most of them 
been ruined. They have already—in October— 
eaten the last of them. A few poor cabbages 
are left. But Mrs. Eyre says that, since pota¬ 
toes have become so dear, they will hardly be 
able to buy any this winter, even if Eyre keeps 
in work. Even now they are only having vege¬ 
tables occasionally. 

The house and garden are very exposed, and 
the house is extremely damp. Moreover, as 
Eyre is away all the week, there is really no 
one to make the best of the garden, such as it is. 

“ If Eyre does lose his work this winter,” says 
his wife, “ I shall make for the first seat on 
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Wharby Road.” This is the popular idiom for 
going to the li'orkhouse. 

Early this year Mrs. Eyre’s father died, and, 
as she and her husband had helped to pay his 
insurance, £4 or £5 came to them. This was 
nearly all' spent in much-needed clothing. 

In the winter they will be almost compelled 
to use two bags of coal, or, at the very least, a 
bag of coal and half a bag of cinders (at 7Jd. 
a bag) each week. Tliis wiU curtail the expendi¬ 
ture on food. And there are pretty sure to be 
some days when Eyre cannot °get work. Mrs. 
Eyre counted six such days in November and 
December of last year, equivalent to a dead 
loss of 18s. 

The cocoa mentioned in the budget will soon 
be given up. Mrs. Eyre only began to take it 
before her confinement. 

Really none of them ever get enough of even 
the plainest food. Sometimes the “ meat bill ” 
has gone down to fid. And to be reduced to 
dry bread is not at all infrequent. 

In the summer, however, they often spend 
Is. fid. on meat, and get 8 lbs. of rice and oat¬ 
meal a week instead of 2 lbs. Summer is wel- 
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come in spite of the hard work which it involves 
—but it is all too brief. 

There is a deficiency of 26 per cept. of protein 
in this family’s dietary, and of 19 per cent, of 
energy value. Only 1 per cent, of the food con¬ 
sumed is home produce. 


Ejhisditcbji 

DU^O 

PYPIOAL WsXK in Oci’OBKB 1912. 




8. 

d. 


8. 

d. 

7 pints separated 

milk 



1 lb. tea. 

0 


7 gills ne'vr milk . 

0 

7 

^ ib. currants.... 

0 

u 

^ lb. suet . . 


0 

1 

2 oz. cocoa .... 

0 

2i 

1 lb. liver . . . 


0 

2 

1 owt. coal .... 

1 

3 

2 lbs. shin beef . 

• •• 

1 

0 

1 quart paraiTin 

0 

2i 

2i stones flour 


3 11 

Matches and cai dlos. 

0 

1* 

8 oz. yeast . . 


0 

2 

Soap and fKxia 

0 

4 

1 lb. butter . . 


1 

2 

Man's board and lodg- 



2 lbs. oatmeal 


0 

4 

Ing. 

8 

0 

2 Ibe. rice . . . 


0 

4 


— 

— 

2 lbs. sugar . . 


0 

H 


19 

8i 

1 lb, lard . . . 


0 

0 

Insurance (man and 



i lb. bakini; powder 


0 

2J 

woman) .... 

1 

1 

2 lbs. treacle . . 


0 

5 


— 

— 

Skit ... . 


0 

1 


20 

9} 


HoMB PbODUOI GOVSUMSD DUBIVa THZ WSBl. 
3 lbs. potatoes. 
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MB5U of MiAU PROVIDID DUBIHO THS WeEK. 



Briaifast! 

Dn'NiB. 

Tii. 

SCTPPIl. 

Smf. . 

Tea, »bread 
and butter 
or treacle, 
porridge. 

Stewed beef, 
potatoes, 
rice pud¬ 
ding. 

Tea, bread 
and butter, 
currant pas¬ 
try, short- 

oakei. 

Tea, bread, 
batter, 
cake. 

Moh. . 

Tea. bread 
and butter 
or ti'eacle. 

Baking pow¬ 
der cakes, 

tea, cocoa, 
bread and 
trea(’.]e. 

Tea, powder 
cakes, bread 
and butter, 

X 

None. 

Tuw. . 

Tea, bread 
and butter, 
porridge. 

Boiled rica, 
tea, bread 
and butter 
or treacle. 

Tea, pow(!er 
cakes, with 
butter or 
treacle. 

None. 

Wed. . 

Tea, bread 
and butter 
or treacle. 

Bread, but¬ 
ter or trea¬ 
cle, tea. 

Tea, bread 
and butter 
or treacle. 

None. 

Thur. . 

Tea, bread 
and butter 
or treacle, 
porridge. 

Liver, suet 
pudding, 
bread and 
tea. 

Tea, bread 
and butter 
or treacle. 

1 

Fm. . 

Tea, bread 
and butter 
or treacle. 

Bread and 
treacle or 
butter, tea. 

Tea, boiled 
rice, bread. 

None. 

SjlT. . 

Tea, bread. 

Bread, tea. 

Tea, bread 
and treacle 
or butter. 

None. 


Til© womAn and two of her dsiightcrs sometJmwi have a cup of 
ooDoa between breakfast and dinner 
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m 


Study No. XLI.■ -(hjordahiTe..} 

Mon, wife, three sons aged fifteen, thirteen, 
and four, and five dniighters aged ^fourteen, 
twelve, ten, six, and six. 

. Total Weekly Easninos op Family. 


Wages— , * ». d. 

Man . . . ,.16 0 

Wife.•.3 6 

Son.4 0 

Son.3 0 

• - 

25 6 

Perquisites— * 

Cottage and garden, say.2 0 


27 6 

Extra earnings in the course of the year, 25s. (20s. 
earned by the man and 68. by the eon). 

Bent of additional cottage, Is. per week. 

Bent of allotment, I4e. 4d. per year. 

The Curwens occupy two adjoining pottages, 
for one of which they pay Is. rent weekly; the 
other is free. By this arrangement they have 
four bedrooms, two living-rooms, and two attics, 
and, as there are ten of them at home, these 
are all pressed into service in one wav or an¬ 
other. 
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They may be regarded as a typical example ol 
how a thrifty, Iw^rd-working family can live when 
several members of ihe household are earning. 
The wages are low. Mr. Curwen only gets 15s. 
weekly, of which Is. is deducted for the extra 
cottage. But the eldest son brings in 4s. and 
the second son 3s. weekly, while Mrs. Carwen 
earns 3s. 6d. regularly for looking after her 
husband’s three brothers, none of whom have 
faced the responsibility of marriage on a weekly 
wage of about 14s. 

Curwen works hard for his 15s.—from 5 a.m. 
to 7 p.m., with half an hour for breakfast and 
about three-quarters of an hour for dinner. 
He also goes twice on Sunday to look after the 
horses. Last year he only earned £1 by over¬ 
time, and the eldest son earned an extra 5s, 
Tlrere is no “ Michaelmas money.” 

The eldest girl will soon go out into service; 
but at present she is helping her mother with 
the care of the younger children. They are a 
bright, cheery family, full of pluck. Most ol 
the vegetables they consume are home-grown, 
and they use a great many. Besides the garden, 
they rent an allotment at 14s. 4d. yearly. Some- 
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times manure is given by one of Curwen’s bach¬ 
elor brothers; sometimes .they* buy it. They 
spend £1 a year on wood, which thej get in 
March in the “ lot,” and which they often burn 
in the summer instead of coal. 

There is no tobacco and no beer, imless Cur- 
wen should be treated. Shoes in this»household 
are a very heavy «tem—not less than £2 yearly 
—even when Mrs. Curwen mends the children’s 
shoes with her husband’s old “ uppers.” As 
for clothing—in the past few months new suits 
for the father an*d the second boy alone have 
cost 32s. But Mrs. Curwen’s own clothing con¬ 
sists of the cast-offs of some relative. If pence 
are ever given to the children, they are not 
spent on sweets but stored in the penny bank 
towards new clothing in the summer. It is a 
Spartan way of living, even now; but before 
the boys began to earn, it must have been one 
long and uncompromising Lent. 

There is a deficiency of 16 per cent, of protein 
in this family’s dietary and of 8 per cent, of 
energy value. One-tenth of the food consumed 
is home produce. 


10 
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SzpiifDiTURit ouaisro Typical Wibk in Noyimbib 1912. 


• 

s. 

d. 

68 Ibi. bread .... 

7 

9i 

2 lbs. ohees^. . ^ . 


6 

j[ lb. ourraots.... 

0 

2 

Salt. 

0 

OJ 

1^ lbs. beef steak and 
\ lb. suet .... 

1 

H 

1 lb. baoon .... 

0 

9 

4 bloaters .« . . . 

0 

3 

12 fresh herrings. . 

0 

6 

1 lb. butter .... 

1 

3 

1 lb. margarine . . . 

0 

8 ' 

3 pints now milk . . . 

0 


10 oz. tea. 

0 10 

14 lbs. sugar .... 

2 

4 

B lbs. flour .... 

1 

0 

4 oz. pea flour . . . 

0 

2 

2 quarts oil ... . 

0 

6 



«. 

d. 

2 cwt. coal and wood 

2 

6 

Soap, swla, starch, etc. . 

0 

6 

Laces, blaokload, black- 



ing. 

0 

2 

Iniuranoe .... 

0 

4 

Bent of additional 



cottage . ^ 

•1 

0 

Newspapers .... 

0 

1 

t 

23 

9 

Balance towards cloth- 



ing and rent of allot- 



ment. 

1 

9 

.. 

25 

6 


HoMB PbODVOI OONSUMBD DUBINO THl WSBX. 
40 lbs. potatoes. | 21 lbs. iprouta. 
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MBOHJ of MbaLS PKOVIDID DDRIWO TBTI WbIK. 



BBliSFiaT. 


Tba. 

Sdm. . . . 

Tea, bread and 
butU*r or max- 
garine. 

Gravy pudding 
(suet), pota¬ 
toes, sprouU, 
suet pudding 
Aith ourrants. 

■Tea, bread and 
butCer or mar¬ 
garine. 

M(W. . . . 

• 

Tea, bread and 
butter or mar- 
garii;. 

a 

Meat out of Sun¬ 
day’s pudding, 
potatoes. 

• 

Tea, bread and 
butter or mar- 
Arins, cheese 
for man and 
boy. 

Tubs. . . . 

• 

Tea, bread and 
buttcT or mar¬ 
garine. 

• 

Bacon, pota¬ 
toes, sprouts. 

Tea, bread and 
butter or mar¬ 
garine, oheese 
lor man and 
boy. 

WlD. . . . 

Tea, bread and 
butt«ir or mar¬ 
garine. 

Bloaters, pota¬ 
toes. 

.'a, bread and 
butter or mar- 
prine, bacon 
ior man and 
boy. 

Thur. . . 

Tea, bread and 
butter or mar¬ 
garine. 

HerringH, pota¬ 
toes. 

Tea, bread and 
butter or niar- 
ganne, choose 
for man and 
boy. 

Fm. . . . 

Tea, bread and 
butter or mar¬ 
garine. 

Bacon for man 
and boys, bread 
and buUci or 
margarine. 

Tea, broad and 
butt* or mar¬ 
garine. 

Sir. . . . 

Tea, bread and 
butter or mar¬ 
garine. 

Tea, bread and 
cheese. 

Tea, bread and 
scrape. 


If any TegetoblM are left from Sunday's dinner thriy Me eaten up 
at •uppef'time. The oheese is chiefly eaten by the mMi and Wys, 
^es their work does not allow them to oome home at dimifir^tioMl 
(be; t»ln bwtd tad cbMW with (baa, a^ bsra dioaar»((aatiot, 
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Sitidy iVo., XLII. — Essex. 

Man, wife, five sons aged fifteen, fourteen, 
nine, six, and four, and two daughters aged 
eleven and two. 

Total Weekly Eakninqs op Family. < 


Wag(M— ■ s. d. 

Man.• . . 13 3 

Son . . . . ‘.9 p 

Son.4 0 

26 '3 

Perquisites— , 

Cottage and garden, say ... 2 0 


28 3 

Extra earnings in the course of the year, 30s. 

Mrs. Birch is a tall, buxom, rosy-faced woman, 
active and capable in every fibre. Her husband 
is steady, hard-working, and rehable, and they 
have a .large family of children, apparently as 
efficient as themselves. 

“ You have to think before you spbnd,” says 
Mrs. Birch. “ I consist my week’s money be¬ 
fore I touch a halfpenny.” The word “ con¬ 
sist” came out very emphatically, obviously 
being a shot at “ consider.” 
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Duriiifr these winter months* Mr. Birch’s earn¬ 
ings only average about l^s.; butlhere is a lad 
earning 9s., who gives his mothej; Ts. weekly, 
and another brings in 4s. They have* the cot¬ 
tage bee. This year there was 30s. extra money 
at barvest-time, but none at haytime. 

There are nine of them to keep, except that 
the second boy gets breakfast and lunch out. 
The sons as yet earn nottiing for overtime. 

This family is not in debt to on)- extent, 
though fhe expenditure in the week given over¬ 
balanced the u\'?rage income for lasL month by 
over Is. Mr. Birch’s pay for the last four weeks 
has been 11s., 12s., 15s., and 15s. respectively. 
Later on he will have 15s. pretty regularly, as 
he is a good, trustworthy fellow who gets the 
first chance with his employer of any work that 
is to be done. 

The eldest son, who reserves 28., will probably 
advance Is. in any crisis. I'hey aU much prefer 
butter to margarine, but during the poorest 
months Biey generally use the latter, and may 
take to it any week for the sake of economy. 

There is a deficiency of 2 per cent, of protein 
in this family’s dietary. 
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One-thirteenth of the food consunaed is home 
produce. 


ExpsNnntmi mmsa Typical Wixk is Hbciubie 1912. 



8. 

d. 


8. 

d. 

69 lbs. bread .... 

7 

0 

Oil, candles, matches . 

0 

6 

1 stone flour . , , . 

2 

0 

Man’s insurance and 



10 lbs. sugar . , , , 


8 

clothing club . . . 

O' 

8 

1 lb. tea . . , , , 

0 

9 

2 oz. cocoa .... 

0 

2 

1 lb. cheese , . 

0 

9 

4J IBs. flank beef and 



1 lb. bacon .... 

0 

ft 

i lb. faet .... 

2 

fl 

J lb. lard. 

0 

4j 

IJ Iba. pie pieces . . . 

0 

6 

2 Iba. butter .... 

2 

0 

2 02 ^. tobacco .... 

0 

7 

4 pints new milk . . . 

0 

6 




2 lbs. beef sausages . 


0 

1 

25 

0} 

i lb. currants.... 

0 

1 

Eldest boy’s pocket* 



Baking powder and egg 



money' (including in- 



powder .... 

IJ owt. coal .... 

0 

2 

3 

0 

suranoe and clothing). 

2 

0 

1 lb. Quaker oats 

0 

2 


?7 

02 

Soap, washing powder 

0 

4 





Hoh* Prodctoi coirauMiD DCEnia thi Week. 
42 lbs. potEtoM. I 24 Ibfc grseu. 

2 lbs. ouioQS. 






BUbGETS'.' 


less 


of Msixa providfd dppoto rsf Wan. 



Bbiaxtast. 

Dinnib. • 

Tba. 

StTPPlB. 

Smj. . 

Tea, por- 
lidee, brt‘ad 
ana buttor, 
bacon. 

Suet pud¬ 
ding,Kreons, 
potato 

Tea, bread 
and butter, 
cake. 

1^ r e a d, 
cheese, 

cocoa. 

Mqk. 

« 

Tea, bread 
and butter. 

Tea, bread 
and butter. 

, 

Tea, cold 
tnoat, and 
potatoes. ^ 

None. 

Tum. . 

Tea, bread! 
and butter. 

1_ 

Tea, bread 
and butter. 

Tea, stew 

with on¬ 
ions, pota¬ 
toes, and 
dumplings. 

None. 

WiD. . 

Tea, bread 
and button 

Tea, bread 
and bntU'r. 

Tea, meat 
pieces, 
greens, and 
potatoes. 

None. 


Tea, bread 
and butter. 

Tea, bread 
and butter. 

Tea, stewed 
meat, pota¬ 
toes and 
dumplings, 
onions. 


F«i. . 

Tea, bread 
and butter. 

Tea, bread 
and butter. 

Tea, sau- 
sages, 
greens, 
potatOM, 


SiT. . 

Tea, bread 
and butter. 

Tea, bread 
and butter. 

Tea, sau- 
sages, 
potatoes, 
and greens. 

None- 


Th« fath«r and the eldeft eon take bread and cheese or bacon with 
^em for dinner eat^h day. The second son gets breakfast and dinner 
giTen by his employer. 

















Having now given detailed descriptions of the 
42 families investigated, we may proceed to sum¬ 
marize some of the main conclusions to be drawn 
from an examination of their household budgets. 
The principal figures are presented in the follow¬ 
ing table:— 
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Wages and In^’cmes' 

• 

From the precedin}' table it will* be seen that 
the weekly money earnings of the fainriics imder 
review * vary from IOf per week to 268. 3d., 
and, 'vith the addition of perquisites—assuming 
for cottage and gaj'den a uniform r«nt of 2s.— 
from 10s. to 28s.«3d. In estimating these aver¬ 
ages, no account has been taken of extra earn¬ 
ings from occasional overtime, harvest, and the 
like (which, however, are stated in Col. VIII.), 
since, as already mentioned, these are too often 
balanced by loss of wages through wet weather 
and other causes. 

A glance at the map (facing title page) will 
show that the proportion of studies tailing under 
the different wage groups, while not exactly 
coinciding with the general distribution of agri¬ 
cultural labourers’ wages in 1907, may never¬ 
theless be looked upon as fairly typical of the 
agricultural labouring population of England. 

The exact family income is not always easy to 
estimate, since the woman’s earnings -if any— 
and often the contributions of the children, are 

* Not ooQOtiiig OQ8 mAiriad man who recetrea (N and hli board. 

10 a 
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irregular and difficult to check. In the table, 
however, the actual total earnings of the families 
during a typical week have been stated as nearly 
as they could be ascertained. 

An analysis of the figures given in the table 
shows that— 

8 families, with an average of 4‘6 chililren, 

have incomes (including perquisites) of 
less than 15s., averaging 12s. 3d. 

9 families, with an average of 4-3 children, 

have incomes of 15s. to less than 17s., 
averaging 15s. 8d. 

12 families, with an average of 4'0 children, 

have incomes of 17s. to less than 20s., 
averaging 18s. 4^d.; and 

13 families, with an average of 5'3 children, 

have incomes of 20s. or over, averaging 
22s. 9d. 

The highest total income, including perquisites, 
is 28s. 3d. for a family with seven children. 
Here the man earns 15s. 3d., and two sons 9 b. 
and 4s. respectively. 

In nineteen of the forty-two cases the per¬ 
quisites include a cottage, usually with a garden 
of fair size. Other perquisites, it will be seen, 
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m 

amount to very little, except in three casee 
where potatoes sufficient foi the greater part 
of the year form part of the wage, and in four 
cases where a suffi'’ient amount of milk for 
ordinary household purj.oses is given. In the 
oas' of one family where the man is boarded 
by the emplover, we have assessed the value 
of his food a% 8s. This method of payment, 
tho\igh it secures the Iiealth of the l)i'eadwinner, 
accentuates the poverty of his home. 

Adequacy of Diet. 

In view of much recent discussion on the 
relative well-being of rural and urban workers 
receiving similar wages, it will be of interest to 
ascertain how far the remuneration of agri¬ 
cultural labourers, with such perquisites and 
gifts as they may receive during a typical week, 
and with the produce from their own gardens, 
suffices to maintain them imd their families in 
a state of physical efficiency. For this purpose, 
the household budgets obtained have been care¬ 
fully analyzed, and the nutritive value of the 
food consumed has been ascertained and com¬ 
pared with standard requirements. 
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The amount of food necessary to maintain 
people in a state' of physical efficiency varies 
with their ^ age*, sex, and the muscular severity 
of their work. In estimating the sufficiency of 
the diets, we have adopted Professor Atwater’s 
standard of the food requirements of men 
engaged in « “ moderate ” work — namely, 125 
grammes of protein and ^,500 cdlories of energy 
value per man per day, with the proportionate 
amounts for women, and for children according 
to age.* We are, of course, aware that the science 


• Until m'cntly, the quantity of food required for the maintenance 
of pltysical effi<'.lcnry was stated In terms of protein, fats, and oar* 
bohydrates; but latterly, science ha-s shown that all throe are more 
or loss interrhan^oablu in the economy of the human body. It la 
simpler, thoreforv, to state the quantity of food required In termf 
of protein and potential energy ()r energy value. Wo have to state 
the protein aeparately, as a certain amount is requisite in every diet 
for building up muscle and tissue. But given this quota of protein 
for building purposes, it then becomes a matter of indiflerrace, within 
reasonible Hiuits, whether the potential energy required by the body 
U obtiUned from further protein, from fats, or from carl^hydratea. 
The potential energy of food is usually stated in beat units or calories, 
the ** larger calorie,** which is the amount of heat required to raise 
1 kiic^ramme of watcu- 1° C. {or I pound of water 4° F.), being the one 
generally adopted. In thus expressing the potential energy of food 
it is not, of course, implied that ail its potential energy takes the form 
of beat, but only that If it were converted into beat a certam number 
of oaloriea or heat units would be produced. 

1 gramme of protein >ielda 4*1 oaloriea. 

1 gramme of fata yie^ 9 3 calories. 

1 gramme of carbohydrates yields 4*1 oaloriea. 
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of dietetics is still io its infaifty, and that author¬ 
ities disagree as to the amoimt of nutriment 
necessary to maintain physical efficiency. Careful 
inquiry has, however, satisfied us that Professor 
Atwater’s standards are still the most reliable. 
I| it be urged that they are too high, we would 
poifit out that we have not adoptedjiis standard 
for men engaged on “ hard work,” but only 
that for men engageif on “ moderate work ; ” 
for work equivalent to that, say, of a house 
painter. In doing so, we have probably under¬ 
estimated the tievcrity of the work undertaken 
by agricultural labourers, especially when the 
length of their working days is borne in 
mind.* 

Columns XI. and XII. of the table show the 
relation of the food actually consumed by the 
forty-two families to Professor Atwater’s stand- 

* According to IVofosaor Atw*ter, the daily food rfqulroniente of 
men we w follows 

PaoTWH Ekirot Valu* 


(grammes). (caJoriesJ. 

For those engaged on— 

Light work .... 112 3»000 

Moderate work ... 125 8,600 

Hard work .... 160 4,600 


For further particulars ae to tiic exact methods by which the 
suffideocy or otherwise of a dietwy may bo asoertalned, see B. Bee* 
bohm Bo^tree's " Poverty,’* {>. seq. 
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ard of requirements. It will be seen that the 
amount of protein'obtnjned does not in a single 
case exceed that standard; it just attains to it 
in one case—that of a Yorkshire family with 
four children, having a united income, includ¬ 
ing perquisites, of 23s. 2|d., and nearly ap¬ 
proaches it in one other where the income and 
perquisites of an Essex labourer’s family with 
seven children come to 2§s. 3d. Infortunately, 
the total number of family budgets investigated 
is not large enough to allow of their being graded 
closely according to income, so as to show with 
accuracy just how the degree of underfeeding 
decreases as the wages rise. The result of such 
a classification would only be trustworthy if 
the number of families investigated were very 
great, as otherwise exceptional circumstances 
affecting two or three families in each group 
are liable .to render average figures unreliable. 
For instance, in tliree cases of very poor families 
we investigated, the gift of a pint of new milk a 
day materially raised the nutritive value of the 
dietary. In the ca.se of the family with the 
highest wage of which we have a record, the 
quite exceptional sunr of 3s. a week was spent 
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on insurance. Tfie keeping of pijp and poultry 
in some cases obscured the wage issue. Again, 
some budgets were taken in the winter, when 
coal was a heavy item, some in the early autumn. 
In s( me, the family is living largely on produce 
fsom their garden. In others, there is no gar¬ 
den, or its produce is exhausted. *In one ca,se 
a conif'arativelw adequate wage is heavily mort¬ 
gaged by weekly payments for debt. In other 
cases,^children who have left home j)ay the rent 
for their parents. Thus an accurate picture of 
the actual facls can only be obtfdned if each 
case is considered separately. 

But although no detailed clas.sificntion is 
possible, the table shows that the average short¬ 
age of protein of the forty-eight families is 24 per 
cent.; and on the whole the underfeeding, as 
might be expected, is most serious in the case 
of the lowest wages. For those eaniing less than 
15s., including perquisites, the average deficit of 
protein is 35 per cent., while for those earning 
20s. and over it is 19 per cent. 

If energy value be taken as the standard, we 
find that the average deficiency is 10 per cent. 
A sufiSciency of it is obtained in ten cases. 
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the matepal from which the digestive fer¬ 
ments are elaLorate4- • • • The difference, in 
fact, between an animal fed on highly-nitro- 
genous diet and one supplied with little 
nitrogen is the difference between a steam- 
engine at half-pressure and one which is 
producing its full horse-power. ... To grow¬ 
ing children a deficiency of proteid in the diet 
is specially disastrous, for the lack of budd¬ 
ing material which it entails may result in 
impaired growth and development, the con¬ 
sequence of which may last throughout life. 
For the same reason, persons who habit¬ 
ually live on a minimum of proteid are apt 
to convalesce but slowly after an acute ill¬ 
ness ; for, once their tissues are broken 
down, they have no ready surplus of budd¬ 
ing material out of which to repair them.” 

The foregoing extract shows how serious are 
the consequences of underfeeding such as we 
have noted in the case of the families investi¬ 
gated. They would have been still worse off 
but for the fact that the majority of the house¬ 
holds were in a position to supplement the food 
purchased with proditet from their own gardens. 
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But the value of the garden to ^the labourer, 
important though it is with present money 
wages, must not be overrated. Less than a 
twelfth of the food consumed by these families 
was derived from their gardens. And it must 
bo reniftinbered that from a garden of the usual 
size produce csnuot be obtained the»whole year 
round. 

There are many complaints that the labourer’s 
wife is un-economical, but a studv of the diet- 
aries recorded does not support such a view. 
The fact that in many budgets pari of the food 
con.sumed was home-grown and ])art received 
as a porcjuisite or a gift makes it impossible to 
estimate the economy or otherwise of the diet¬ 
aries by ascertaining the amount of nutriment 
purchased with each shilling ; but it is interesting 
to note that only one-fifth of the nutriment is 
obtained from animal sources. Tltis proportion 
is a trifle lower than in the case of a number of 
unemployed urban workers, who, on accoimt 
of lack of resources, were for the time forced 
to live as economically as they possibly could,* 

• “tJoemployment,” by B. S. Rowntreo aaJ B. Lacker (MAomilUo, 

(Oil), p. 225. * 
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and much loiyer than in the case of a number 
of urban workers-with wages under SGs., where 
it averaged about one-third.* 

Meat of some description figures in all but 
one of the dietaries; but, as already explained, 
it often represents a flavouring rather than* a 
substantial ^course. “ For the man only ” is a 
remark found in many of the menus. 

Of milk, again, the under-consumption, espe¬ 
cially in the households with many smtdl chil¬ 
dren, is very serious, though sometimes the lack 
of fresh milk is partly made up 'for by the pur¬ 
chase of condensed milk. In one of the forty- 
two households no milk at all is consumed; in 
fifteen only condensed, skimmed, or separated; 
and in the twenty-six households where fresh 
milk is part of the dietary, it only ammmts to 
an average of 6J pints per family of two adults 
and five children per week, or less than a pint 
a day for each family. 

The idea that country dwellers have facilities 
for obtaining country produce not possessed by 
those who live in towns is further contradicted 
by the fact that butter does not figure at all in 

• ** PoWtfr” p, 240. 
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twenty of the forty-two budgets ^ dripping or 
margarine being used instead (the latter prob¬ 
ably made in a Dutch factory). In only two 
cases is butter bought at a cheap rate from the 
emph.jf-r. 

One other point remains to be mentioned— 
namely, that *he women and children suffer 
from underfeeding to ^ much greater extent 
than the men. It is tacitly agreed that the man 
must Ijave a certain minimum of food in order 
that he nmy be able to perform the muscular 
work demanded" of him; and the provision of 
this minimum, in the case of families with small 
incomes, involves a degree of underfeeding for 
the women and children greater than is shown 
by the average figures we present. It is not 
necessary to dwell on the short-sightedness of a 
policy which provides energy for the workers 
of to-day at the heavy cost of the* growing 
children and of the women during their child¬ 
bearing period, the time of greatest financial 
stress in the life of the workers. 
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OrHER .Expenses. 

Very little heed be said about the other items 
oi household expenditure, because they are al¬ 
most insignificant compared with that on the 
“ daily bread.” Twenty-four of the famihes 
pay rent -which, on the average, amounts to 
Is. lOd. a week. Thirteen families, besides, pay 
rent for an allotment, averaging 9s. 8d. per an¬ 
num, equal to about 2d. per week. We have 
no reason, as regards either, to complain that 
they do not get their ” money’s worth.” The 
deplorable fact is that the payment of even 
such low rents as most of those recorded often 
involves encroachments upon the daily neces¬ 
saries of life. 

The amount actually spent on clothing in the 
course of the year cannot be stated with any 
accuracy”. The descriptions show the many 
makeshifts adopted to lay up a sufficient sum, now 
and then to provide the breadwinner with a 
new pair of working boots or to find shoes for 
the children. But without the kindliness of 
richer neighbours, grown-up children in service, 
relations who send occasional panels, many 
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of the families Uiider review, in#the words of 
the Yorkshire woman (Study XVIII.), would 
“ hae ter black thdrsels ower an’ go naykt.” 

Next in importance comes expenditure on 
sicknjss. The appallLig burden of debt in¬ 
curred by so many of these families at times 
of sickness sii""ests that, whatever*the merits 
or demerits of the measure recently passed into 
law, some provision for insurance against this 
continjjency caimot but be of immense benefit 
to the agricultural labouring class. 

On going through the whole of tlie weekly 
balance sheets and extracting every item of ex¬ 
penditure upon luxuries, the exceeding slender¬ 
ness of these outgoings is revealed. The term 
“ luxury ” is, of course, an elastic one, since 
such items as marmalade or condiments may by 
some be considered as such, and a weekly news¬ 
paper a necessary of modem life, whereas others 
might take the opposite view. But here we have 
defined it as including everything apart from 
food, household sundries, rent, clothing, medi¬ 
cine, and insurance; and we find that the 
amount spent in this way per week only aver¬ 
ages about fid. per famil/, or |d. per person. 
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If out of thisi we allow the labourer 3Jd. for a 
weekly ounce of lobac/;o (and few of us would 
grudge him what he often seems to look upon 
as his one solace), there is 2|d. left to supply the 
household with newspapers, stamps, books, rail¬ 
way fares—indeed, with any kind of luxury ©r 
recreation which costs money. But it must be 
borne in mind that, in nearly all cases, even our 
sixpenny average has been obtained by docking 
a food supply which is already inadequate. 

Let the reader try for a moment to realize what 
this means. It means that from the point of 
view of judicious expenditure, the be all and 
the end all of life should be physical efficiency. 
It means that people have no right to keep in 
touch with tlie great world outside the village 
by so much as taking in a weekly newspaper. 
It means that a wise mother, when she is tempted 
tf buy her children a pennyworth of cheap 
oranges, will devote the penny to flour in¬ 
stead. It means that the temptation to take 
the shortest railway journey should be strongly 
resisted. It means that toys and dolls and pic- 
tmre books, even of llie cheapest quality, should 
never be purchasedthat birthdays should be 
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practically mdistinguishable' from other days. 
It means that every natural longing for pleasure 
or variety should be ignored or. set aside. It 
means, in short, a life without colouf, space, or 
atmosphere, that stilles ard hems in the labour¬ 
er’s suul as in too many cases his cottage does 
his "body. 



CHAPTER IV. 

filK labourer’s outi,ook. 

This short study cannot be fitly concluded 
without .sonic attempt to analyze the general 
outlook of the agricultural labourer. Is his 
attitude one of content or discontent, of pure 
lethargy, of patient endurance, or of hope ? A 
great many people outside his own sphere are 
thinking a great deal about him, but what is 
he thinking, and what is he feeling ? 

There is no escape from the answer. Not 
only in those districts where wages are at their 
lowest, byt in the better paid districts, and 
among the labourers whose work is most regu¬ 
lar, there is a profound dissatisfaction with 
things as they are, and a deepening conviction 
that, unless some vital change takes place, they 
will go from bad to worse. And in many cases 
this conviction is not merely personal or local, 
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but is accompanied by the sense oi a dangerous 
malady eating into the naiional life. 

In tlie following pages we have tried to set 
down the main causo.“ for this despondency and 
unres., wliich seem to indicate that agriculture 
has ciLher arrived at a hopeless impasse or the 
partuig of the " ays. • 

Relal'un betu'emi Farn^ers and Men. —To judge 
from local impressions, the farmers and their 
men jjj many English villages seem to be drift¬ 
ing further apart. Sometimes one finds the 
former days looked back upon half regretfully 
on either side; though money wages were 
lower, there was more payment in kind, and on 
the whole a greater sense of comradeship. To 
quote one old farmer of a fine type, a humane, 
open-handed man:— 

“ I used to take an interest in my men; but 
now I don’t seem to care a snap about them, 
and I don’t think they care a snap about me.” 

“ We were taught in school to fear God and 
to help one another,” said a north-country 
fanner. “ Now it isn’t ‘ how can \ ou help a 
man ? ’ but ‘ what can you mak’ out on ’im ? ’ 
And if your aim isn’t to do men good, but to 
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mak’ money ,out bn ’em, you’ve to put your 
conscience in your poc]<et and keep it close.” 

Of course many farmers blame the men for 
any decrease of cordiality, and complain, not 
without bitterness, that the latter are spoiled 
618 workmen by a discontent, not inlierent in 
their circumstances, but engrafted and fostered 
from without. • 

“ If Wat Tyler came to-day, he could get no 
one to follow him,” said one farmer, himself a 
kindly, well-educated, and sincerely religious 
man. “ The men have no real grievances.” 

He declared that he himself was in pretty 
close touch with his men’s actual requirements, 
and made every effort to meet them; but that 
now artificial griev6uiccs were being manufactured 
and scattered broadcast, with the result that 
men were daily becoming less efficient and more 
grasping., And no cordial relationship could be 
established with people only eager to “get as 
much as they could for doing as little as they 
could.” His opinion was sincere, and doubtless 
he could have supported it by many illustra¬ 
tions. But we could hardly help thinking that 
he would have been lather sorry to measure his 
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own needs by the needs of bft rii'eo. He took it 
for granted that he and^ they represented two 
different types of being, and thus he failed to 
grasp their point of view. 

Ore of his own cattlen.en, for instance, com¬ 
plained that he had been working for a couple 
of ;^ears without a single Sunday off. Not that 
he objected to ^jinday work—it was part of the 
bargain—but he objec^d to it without a break, 
year after year. He could not get away for a 
week-end or even take his children for an out¬ 
ing. And this^ to him, was a real grievance, 
especially as the working day begim at 4 a.m. 

The complaint of the men generally is similar 
to that of the farmers; but it is voiced with 
rather more bitterness. According to them, it 
is the masters who demand too much and give 
too httle, who are indifferent to the welfare of 
the other party in the contract. Perhaps all 
the charges are best summed up in the one charge 
of indifference. It is alleged that the farmer’s 
men are becoming mere machines to him, to be 
scrapped without reluctance when they cease to 
be profitable. He cares little how they live, or 
into what state their cottages fail; he makes 
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no effort to ^keep' them off the “ Board,” and 
so forth. 

\Vlien it ia suggested that perhaps farmers 
cannot afford to pay more wages or to look after 
their men more adequately, the answer in many 
districts takes the form of some such questipn 
as^ 

“ Why do they go on buyjng more land if 
farming don’t pay ? ” '' 

” Why do they live as they do ? ” 

“ Why do they buy motors and hunters ? ” 
They are often charged with forsaking a simple 
and hardworking life for one of greater ease and 
ostentation, the increased cost of which must 
be borne by the labourer. 

There is no need in these pages to try to recon¬ 
cile the divergent points of view represented by 
the master and the man, or to hold a brief for 
either. I'Jor do we ignore for a moment the 
many instances in which the relation between 
the two is absolutely cordial. We only wish 
to chronicle an impression that, speaking gen¬ 
erally, the conflict of interests between the two 
classes is becoming more acute, and this is one 
of the causes usderlyiag the labourer’s discontent. 
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Under-Farming .—Another source of discon¬ 
tent lies in the inadequjiti- cultivation of the 
soil in many districts. There is no doubt that 
“ under-farming ” is often looked up*on by the 
workers in the light of a jiersonal injury. Again 
and again one is struck by the intimate feeling 
of the labourc towards the sod. • 

■‘They ought.to look after the land. Ain’t 
she the mother of us ^1 ? ” said one man. An 
old woman who had never left her native village 
echoed it with,— 

“ What was Ihe land sent for, if it wasn’t for 
the poor to live off of ? ” 

Another, speaking of the property of a neigh¬ 
bouring farmer, said,— 

“ It’s God’s land, ain’t it, not his’n.” 

The extent to which macliinery has superseded 
labour is regarded by the worker as a calamity, 
but not as a wrong. Like the decline of small 
rural industries, it is accepted as the inevitable 
result of progress. But inadequate draining, 
fencing, walling, weeding, stoning, etc., land ly¬ 
ing waste that might employ labour, “ starved 
land,” land suffered to “ go all to pieces,” or 
turned into “ mere rabbit' warrens ”—these are 
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crimes against the "community, and against the 
land itself—crimes which rob labour of its legiti¬ 
mate sphere and frustrate the bounty of nature. 

Of course the farmer is not necessarily the 
culprit. He is often severely handicapped. Apart 
from questions of security of tenure, it is well 
known that competition for farms sometimes 
raises their rent beyond the rfigure which a 
farmer can really afford; and it may some¬ 
times, from the purely selfish point of view, 
and balancing one risk against another, be his 
actual interest to “ farm to leave.” But wher¬ 
ever the blame lies, this under-cultivation of the 
soil is partly responsible lor the gloomy outlook 
of the agricultural labourer. 

The Feudal Danger .—No doubt in many 
parts of the country this under-cultivation does 
not exist. There are stillestates like gardens,” 
and landttwners who are in no sense of the word 
absentees. The old feudal relationship has not 
completely disappeared, and we feel strongly 
disposed to think that from a material point of 
view the labourer directly or indirectly under 
the sway of some paternal if autocratic landed 
proprietor is better ‘oS than the labourer in 
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some “ independent ” village, wheip the land is 
split up into small stripling freeholds. He 
often has a higher standard of comfort, and feels 
vaguely conscious of what in the towTis we call 
“a grip on society,” through some influential 
person. But it would be idle to ignore that 
thes^ things renresent another kind of danger— 
the danger that; the individual may himself 
become part of the estate. And this danger is 
often realized keenly. We repeatedly found vil¬ 
lages in which the farms were poor, the work 
was precarious,* and everything had a forlorn 
and “ out-at-elbows ” aspect, glorying in their 
superiority over some adjacent village whose 
inhabitants were better housed and better fed 
but “ couldn’t call their souls their own.” 

The Rising Generaiion .—But whatever may be 
the point of view of the labourer living more or 
less under the feudal system, there is po doubt 
that in an appalling number of cases the worker 
in the country feels that he and his are steadily 
losing ground. It is not only a question of em¬ 
ployment here and now; it is a question of the 
future of the family. Ask any village mother 

who is ambitious for her boys where she wants 
11 
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them to speqd thtir lives. The answer is gen¬ 
erally,— , 

“ Not on the land—there’s nothing for them.” 

Doubtless many boys begin to work on farms 
even before they leave school, and pass from 
school to “ living in.” But this is looked upon 
rather as ^ prelude to adventure in the towns 
or in the colonies than as a ^al choice. Not 
that the lot of the farm-hand living in is with¬ 
out advantages. He is often better housed and 
fed than his own father and mother. 'But it 
must be remembered that his comparative com¬ 
fort only lasts while he is single. Marriage is a 
desperate risk. It is risky even when he has 
saved something towards the furnishing of a 
cottage or the purchase of a pig—and is allowed 
to keep a pig and fortunate enough to find a 
cottage. But, as one north-country labourer 
put it, V the farm man who marries without 
having saved anything is done.” And in many 
cases the claims upon him of father and mother 
and younger brothers and sisters make it im¬ 
possible for him to save. Meanwhile, beyond 
the narrow limits of the village there are not 
only adventures, but the hope and possibility 
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of a successful life. And sd it qpmes to pass 
that all over the country^ there are vicars inter¬ 
ested in their flocks, schoolmasiers eager for 
their pupils, who make it one of their main 
objects to secure situations on the railway or 
in, some urban area for all their smart, promising 
lads! 

The girls, too,,leave home. The complaint is 
made occasionally that*the few residential people 
of the village have a growing di8ta.ste for em¬ 
ploying girls whose homes are close by, and who 
on any and efery occasion may want to run 
home, presumably to gossip. However much or 
however little truth there may be in that state¬ 
ment, there is no doubt that innumerable girls 
go into service in towns when they are too 
young and inexperienced to look after them¬ 
selves, and most need home care. But not all 
parents, much as they would prefei: to keep 
their girls within reach, can afford to “ hold on ” 
till a suitable situation is forthcoming in some 
adjacent village. They must at all risks dis. 
pensc with the burden upon their resources of 
an inmate who is old enough to earn and yet 
is earning nothing. Only if there should be 
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work in the ^village for the mother, for which 
she is set free hy her daughter’s care of the 
children, is th« evil day deferred. 

“ There‘isn’t a girl in the village besides me,” 
said one bright young woman of eighteen, who 
was keeping house for her brother and grand¬ 
father, her mother being dead. “They’ve' all 
gone away somewhere—into ^service mostly.” 
And naturally the mo.st intelligent lads and girls, 
the most energetic young men and women, are 
the first to leave. It is the dull boy or ansemic 
girl, the mature worker without'talent or with¬ 
out initiative, who remains in the village, “ ex¬ 
isting, not living.” 

It may naturally be asked, “ But what about 
field work ? ” The answer is that, partly ow¬ 
ing to the introduction of machinery in many 
parts of England, field work is no longer an 
industry that con support a girl at home. And 
in those regions where it amounts to an occu¬ 
pation for half the year, the effect on the morale 
and character of those engaged in it is far from 
beneficial. Especially, of course, is this the 
case when the denizens of the slums of the near¬ 
est large town and the women and girls of the 
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village are brought into dajly contact, or there 
is too much rough familiarity between the boys 
and girls. We do not ^ish to imply that there 
is no scope for women’s labour in, the lighter 
kinds of field work ; but as carried on at present 
in any large market-gardening region—and no¬ 
where else is it a substantial source of income 
—it is often more of a curse than a Blessing. 

M(motmy.—'t)aG real reason of the drift of the 
young people from the villages is not, as is often 
conffended, the superior attractions of the towns. 
“ They go because there’s nothing here,” is the 
constant explanation. But doubtless the fas¬ 
cination of the town, when once experienced, 
disqualifies them for the old life. 

It must be remembered that poverty and 
monotony go hand in hand. To take a trivial 
instance, one labourer’s wife who was com¬ 
paratively well o8, as she had a husband and 
sons working, and worked herself, sdid that for 
three or four of them to go to a “ public con¬ 
cert,” which had been got up by some local 
magnate and was to be held in the schoolroom, 
was quite impossible, as the tickets were fid. each. 
Two other cases of village concerts at this pro* 
11 o 
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hibitive price came under our notice. They 
seem to point to 9 lack of reabzation, even on 
the part of th^se who'are sincerely anxious to 
provide some recreation for the people, of the 
extreme slenderness of their resources. Again, 
over and over, even when there was a comfort¬ 
able reading-room in the village, we found that 
the minute subscription needed to keep a man 
within its benefits had lapsed in favour, not of 
drink, but the necessaries of life. The same thing 
often happens with regard to cricket or football 
clubs in districts in which wages are admittedly 
inadequate. Even the collecting box at church 
or chapel may be an unwelcome tax. “ You 
can’t go without giving a halfpenny,” said one 
poor soul ruefully. To be sure, there is always 
a chance of gossip with a ne^hbour or a friend, 
or sometimes even a game of cards in the winter 
evenings. And those evenings are brief. Work 
in the open air, especially when the hours are 
those of horsemen or cowmen, and combined, as 
it often is, with necessary economy in the matter 
of oil and fuel, frequently means “ bed at eight 
o’clock, and glad to get there.” The worker has 
little time in which to complain of monotony, 
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but this does not make lifs lesj monotonous. 
He is starved mentally end, emotionally; his 
perfectly healthy craving for simple pleasure is 
starved. • 

It may be contended, of course, that he de¬ 
rives much comfort from his daily contact with 
Nature and the contemplation of the elouds and 
the stars. He may—no doubt he does ; but it is 
a subject upon which we have no definite statis- 
ties. Our own impression is that wlien the ut¬ 
most* allowance has been made for the value of 
liis communion with Nature, his life will still be 
gray. As for the pipe and the alehouse, rate 
them at their utmost worth, and they are only 
narcotics, not giving positive value to life, but 
deadening its vague discomfort. 

Religious Outlook .—It may reasonably be asked 
what the churches have done or are doing to 
make the labourer’s life worth while. It is diffi- 
cult to answer this question. In some of the 
villages we visited the feeling of the poorer 
people towards the churches seemed to be one 
of indifference, if not of half-resentful scorn. 
Organized religion was outside their daily life. 
On the other hand, we know that many clergy- 
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men are doiijg their very utmost to help and 
inspire the people among whom they live and 
work, not only on Sundays, but throughout the 
week. W« know, too, that the little chapel is 
often a real escape from the monotonous struggle. 
Yet it would be idle to deny that the full enjoy¬ 
ment of thp social aspects of Christian fellowship, 
whether in church or chapel, the tea meeting, 
the harvest thanksgiving, the missionary meet¬ 
ing, is not for the very poor, but for those who 
can co-operate actively by gifts of money or of 
kind. A great spiritual awakening is needed 
before, even in the church, the poor can entirely 
lose the feeling that “ they are beaten every 
way.” 

The Cottage .—But after all, it may be said 
that the home is the first consideration. And 
surely here the agricultural labourer has many 
advantages. We think of the Christmas al¬ 
manac cottage, with its old-fashioned borders 
and ivy-clad walls, its roses climbing round the 
porch. There are such cottages; but we re¬ 
member vividly an interview with an old age 
pensioner who lived alone in such an one. The 
interior was as picturesque as the exterior, with 
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a quantity of old china displayed pn the dresser. 
But it was extremely dark and extremely damp, 
and a rat was part tenanf. One *urn8 from such 
cottages with actual relief to hideout brick erec- 
tiors, whose windows are a trifle larger, and 
^hose walls are a trifle less mouldy. 

As for the cottages which furnished our bud¬ 
gets, they mig|}t very often have been trans¬ 
planted, singly or in fows, from some cheerless 
little street in a sordid city area. And the old- 
fashioned flowers which we associated with vil¬ 
lage life had apparently, to a very great extent, 
yielded precedence to potatoes. As for the roses 
climbing round the porch—in the first place 
there were no porches, and in the second no 
one would ever have time or patience to make 
roses climb about them. These decorative fea¬ 
tures are less characteristic of the poorly-paid 
labourer’s cottage than of the house and garden 
of the successful farmer or the well-paid artisan 
residing in the country. But after all that is a 
minor detail. The real trouble is the lack of 
adequate cottages. Many young people for 
whom work could be found in the villa^ leave 
because it is impossible to find a roof to shdter 
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them. On th^ oneAand, there is overcrowding; 
on the other, numberless cottages are falling 
into ruin because no landlord finds it worth 
his while to repair them at the rent. And sum¬ 
mer visitors flocking in from the towns, though 
they quicken the rural life and give a little enj- 
ployment, still more complicate the hou^ng 
problem. What cottages there, are, as a rule, 
do not suffice for the needt of a growing family— 
and it seldom occurs to the agricultural labourer 
and his wife to limit the number of their house¬ 
hold. Sometimes, indeed, they seem to regard 
their cliildren as an asset, a kind of insurance of 
which they will get the benefit when once they 
are old enough to earn. However this may be, 
the ordinary four-roomed cottage is insufficient. 
The second room downstairs is often a mere 
scullery, and sis for the second bedroom, in the 
words of one villager, “ You fit into it as you 
will one day into your coffin.” 

And very often an inadequate water supply 
is added to inadequate housing. Sometimes the 
well is a quarter of a mile distant; sometimes in 
dry weather it is impossible to get enou^ water 
for washing pmposes. Over one weU, supplying 
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a cluster of cottages, we came acipss the legend, 

This water should be boiled before drinking.” 
The local explanation was that the drainage from 
some large residential houses staAding at a 
higher level filtered into the spring. 

, The Garden .—The fedustrial worker, earning 
pefhaps 20s. a week, in a crowded .urban area 
sometimes longs wistfully for the life-giving 
breezes of the counti^ and the mdimited sup¬ 
plies of garden produce. He dreams of hens 
and pigs, possibly even cows; and he does not 
realize the real limitations of the agricultural 
worker’s lot. Gardens are certainly a tremen¬ 
dous asset, without which a great many people 
simply could not live. But as a rule they must 
be supplemented by allotments; and even when 
the produce of the allotment is added to that of 
the garden, families are seldom supplied with 
potatoes the whole year round. As for the more 
nutritious garden stuff, such as peas or beans, 
it is regarded as more or less of a luxury. Po¬ 
tatoes are the staple food which is relied on to 
eke out bread. 

Doubtless if more work were put into the 
gardens or allotments, and more money ex- 
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pended on seeds oi* manure, they would yield 
more. But those who ^most need garden pro¬ 
duce are often* most heavily handicapped as 
regards both capital and time. Take, for ex¬ 
ample, a labourer with wife and five children, 
earning 14s. a week and a free cottage. In 
view of the. necessities of his growing family Tie 
has taken a place as coiyman or horseman to 
earn that “ free ” cottage. ' He has to begin work 
at 4 or 6 a.m. all the year roimd, works perljaps 
till between 5 and 6 p.m., and often has to go 
back last thing to “ fodder up.” He also works 
on Sundays. Such a man has not a great deal 
of spare time for gardening; nor has he much 
capital to invest in seeds, manure, and tools. 
And in many parts of England his condition is 
perfectly typical. One such man, a sturdy, 
indefatigable person, said that he had often 
“ gardened, by moonshine.” He had four chil¬ 
dren, and worked long hours as a horseman. 
But he also did cobbling, sometimes working 
till eleven at night; and the cobbling paid, 
among other things, for seeds and for tobacco. 
But one can hardly expect every labourer to be 
so strenuous, or to have an additional bade in 
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his hand; and in the majority of y^ses, though 
the men do work at their own gardens after hard 
days, when they are “ fit to drt»p,” they are 
hardly likely to extract the utmost ^alue from 
them. 

But the pig—and the hens ? With respect to 
these, we mu";!, not forget that laboujers whose 
work is among horses or, cattle are seldom allowed 
to keep pigs. But we *camc across several cases 
in wjjich, owing largely to the increased price of 
meal, labourers who had formerly kept pigs 
had given up ‘doing so. As a matter of fact, 
however, it is generally the women who look 
after pigs and hens. And their energy, if they 
have any left after making and mending for 
their families, very often flows in the direction 
of some occupation whereby a weekly shilling 
or two can be earned in cash. “ It’s no use 
hungering yourself to keep a pig,” .paid one; 
while for the very poorest, the purchase of the 
pig is an insuperable obstacle. Even the enter¬ 
prise of keeping poultry is beyond them. Apart 
from the initial cost of the hens, they cannot 
turn the garden into a hen-run; and even 6d. 
a week for Uieir food is a heavy item. 
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Other Supplementary Resources .—But what 
about other supplementary resources ? No 
doubt additioriil earnings by various members 
of the family often mitigate the severity of the 
struggle to live on an inadequate wage. We 
found on one occasion that in three small vil¬ 
lages only^one man and woman with a sftiall 
family were actually living on^ the wage of a 
day-labourer. In anotlier case the woman 
took in washing; in another the husband was 
sexton as well as labourer; while one family 
had “ got through the worst.” They were left 
heavily in debt, but the children had begun to 
earn. But it must be remembered that sup¬ 
plementary earnings are least available when 
they are most needed—in the child-bearing period. 

Again, there are villages in which the bolder 
and more wayward create purple patches in 
their lives, and augment inadequate wages by 
stealing—a turnip, a little com, some hay, a 
rabbit, or a chicken. Physically, their families 
are healthier than those of people who do not 
steal. But they suffer in more subtle ways, and 
the very atmosphere of the village seems to alter 
for the worse. 
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The inadequacy of the wage*is obscured, 
further, by charitable gifts or.the help of rela¬ 
tives. These most frequently tahe the form of 
cast-off clothing. It is difficult to Realize the 
extent to which even families in which the bread¬ 
winner is earning a comparatively high wage 
are \)nly enabled to keep up a respqptable ap¬ 
pearance by the gifts of richer people, or relatives 
in a slightly better position. Their incomes, 
especially in a village with rare jumble sales and 
no opportunities of pickmg up cheap bargains, 
simply do not fun to clothes. The self-support¬ 
ing family in this connection is painfully rare. 
And yet, in countless instances, even when the 
labourer with wife and children has earned a 
free cottage or an additional shilling, at the cost 
of overwork, and when all the sources from 
which the meagre wage can be augmented have 
been rated at their full worth, the fact remains 
that he and his are still underfed. And, as has 
elsewhere been suggested, the wife and the chil¬ 
dren are the first to suffer. 

Consanguinity .—Before concluding, we may 
touch briefly on one more danger which the 
drift away from the country b rendering more 
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grave. It is^the ianger of constant intermar¬ 
riage, and the consequent weakening of origin¬ 
ally healthy famihes. A well-known medical 
officer of health told us that one village problem 
which he was continually facing was the prev¬ 
alence of consanguinity with its attendant evijs. 
He had analyzed with great care the population 
of two adjacent villages, and .found that con¬ 
sanguinity brought in its^train many other evils. 
Out of 140 school children in the two villages, 
102 were related more or less closely. Of these, 
14 were mentally deficient, 12 extremely dull, 
2 very defective in speech, 2 deaf and dumb, 
20 illegitimate. In recent years there had been 
two suicides and three cases of insanity among 
the older relatives of these children. Such facts 
are very far from being isolated. 

Taking together all these aspects of the life 
of the agricultural labourer, can we be sur¬ 
prised at his despondent outlook? It may be 
asked if he has no faith in political or trade- 
union machinery. As regards the first, he seems 
to be as destitute of faith in politics as of faith 
in theology; but as regards the second, he 
honours, even if he cannot see his way to fol- 
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lowing, the policy of combjpatiop. Here and^ 
there we meet a man who h^s tried to keep a 
union alive and has been baffled. • And of course 
it is impossible for the imit to move alone. “ K 
I jump out, ten jumps in.” With most of the 
men, that remark concludes the subject. And 
yet,’ especially among the women, there is a 
slow disturbance—something that is not yet 
rebelhon, and not yetiiope, that seems to hold 
the dim promise of both. The waters are 
troubled, though one hears some very con¬ 
tradictory aceounts of the appearance of the 
angel. 
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